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[NTRODUCTIOX. 


There were no changes during the decade 1911 — 1921, in the external 
ChANuES ATFECTING THE boundaries of the area administered by the Govern- 

Censl-s Ok.mn'isation. inent of the Central Provinces, which constiiutes one 

territorial unit for the purpose of the census organisation, and except for ;i 
rearrangement (tf the Balaghat, Bhandara and Xagpiir districts internai e.rrange- 
nients were little disturbed. This report therefore, as at the census oi 191 1, deals 
with the 18 Brili.sli districts of the Central Provinces, tin- 'our distric'ts n- }-!e-rar, 
and the 15 Feudatory Sttitcs, 

rile decennial census ru thl^ Proyince was taken tor the .-'ixtli tinn- on 
the night of i he iSth March 1021, and a detailed aeeouiu of the n.iethod 
of enumeration ol the people tiiv.l oi tlv* co-ordination ot I'le figure' m> 'htained 
will he found in a 'cparate report called the Census Adnimi'i ration Report, 
In dealing with a population containing o\er 95 per cent o', illiieiMi- ' ■; is 

impossible to adopt t!ie nu'thod, w hich, o! taiii" in inant' eivi',i'ei.l emnuo.'^, nf 
calling upon the head of eacli hoc'chof to fili in a feirm giying particulars ef the 
inmates of his Imuse on a p,irticukir night, hitle'-d, the first diHiimlie .vliieh 
confronts the aaithoritiC' comi'ts in determining wh.it con'iituti.' a hous' FXen 
in towns an orderly row oi habitation.'- i' sekhnn iouad, while in the - euntry 
structures ranging from the superior edifice of the village headman are mingled 
with ephemeral huts which form the habitation sometimes of cattle -ind 'Ometinies 
of luiman beings. The first step, theretore, is to number the house', and e.ir,. has 
to be taken that new structures, which may spring up like mushroon ' in ,1 night, 
arc eontmualiv added to the list. About 50 houses are then fornw'd in -i block 
under one enumerator who may iwen, if no literate resident can be found, live -it 
some little distance, and the blocks again are formed into circles under a Supervisor 
and the circles into charges under a Charge Superiniendenr, the scale which 
experii'uce has found to tie most convenient being i2 block^ per circle and 
circles per charge. In the Central Provinces and Berar, rural areas arc, for the 
purpose of administration, divided into the Revenue Inspectors' Circles for the 
census, and the Revenue Inspector is invariably the Charge Superintendent and 
his circle the charge. Below the Revenue Inspector is the rntic.17 . who m the 
Central Provinces is in charge of a circle which makes a convenient m nsiis circle, 
while in Berar where the patn'ai-i is generaiiy a hereditary official for a village, 
which will frequently be too small for a census circle, more or less arbitrary 
divisions of the census charge have to be made. In both areas the Revimui- 
Inspectors and pat-ccaris under the immediate supervision of that useful officer, the 
Tahsildar, form the backbone of the census organisation, and as manv ot them 
have experience of one or more censuses, they form an extremelv i ffii'imt 'taff. 
.A-bovc the Revenue Inspectors come the Tahsildar, the Assist-ant or Fxtr.a- 
Assistant Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioner. The last-named official 
mav, if he can spare the time, take the whole of the census arrangemenis unci- w 
his personal care, but he usually deputes one of his assistants as District Census 
Officer. T he remaining assistants are responsible for the work in the portion ol 
the district known as a Sub-division which is administered by them, -ind in -iddiiiou 
one or more of them mav be put in charge ol those portions of the oporations, 
SLicli as the railway cen.sus or the enumeration in large cities, fairs or industnai 
centres, which call for special supervision. Each Sub-division contains ac-'ording 
to its size one or moo tahsils uncier a 1 ahsildar, who, w hik' the census operations 
tire in jtrogress, is continually ou the move elieeking the actual work dene .and 
seeing that the Charge Superintendents keep the lower census nfhrials un to t be 
mark. In addition to this, other touring officials in a district are given a srnpie 
set of instructions, and tiskcd to check the enumeration in the place> ihr-jugh 
which they pass. It will tlius be seen that tin- ('eitsus organisation follows that 
of the district very closelv, and each official of the district staff has to supervise 
the census work of Itis immediate official subordmatc, and not only is he b\' this 
means ;iblc to exert sufficient authority to keep his subnrdintites up to the mark, 
but praciicallv the whole of the supervision in rural -areas is doni- without 
-any extra cost to Government bv the district officials on their ordinary rounds 
ol duty. 

In manv of the Feudatory States one or two charges sufficed for the whoh.- 
of tin; State' but in B-astar there were as many as 20. Where there is a regular 
land revenue system as in the British districts, the revenue units coincided 
with those of the census. Elsewhere, arbitrary divisions similar to those of the 
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preceding census were formed and put under the various State officials. Ii was 
here that literate enumerators were som.etimes difficult to find, and it was occa- 
sionally necessary to combine two blocks under one enumerator. 

In urban areas the work is done through the municipal authorities under the 
supervision of Government officials deputed for the purpose. If the town is large 
enough, it constitutes a separate charge. The other census divisions have to be 
made arbitrarily, though it is often possible to make the circle coincide with 
municipal ward under the ward member. With a larger proportion of literates 
than in the country, there was not the same difficulty in obtaining sufficient literate 
enumerators from Government and municipal servants, pensioned officials, and the 
general public. The total census staff for the Province was 95,830 Enumerators, 
8,770 Supervisors and 6S9 Charge Superintendents, or in all 105,289. 

The organisation of census divisions and staff occupied the hot weather and 
rains of 1920, but it is probable that an unnecessarily long period was allowed for 
these preparations, which might be curtailed by about three months. Local opera- 
tions began vilh the house-numbering at the end of the rains by the supervisors 
with the assistance of the enumerators. The structural definition of the house 
was again taken in this Province, and was extended to the five Chhota Nagpur 
States, which were transferred from Bengal prior to the previous census, at which 
the commensal family was there taken as the unit. The structural definition is 
generally more suited to the habits of the inhabitants, and there is considerable 
administrative advantage in retaining the definition familiar to many of the 
census staff from the preceding census. At the time of house-numbering, the 
supervisor prepared a house-list for his circle showing every house and head 
of a family. A copy of this served the enumerator as a block list. The circle 
register was then prepared, and served as a record for the circle organisation, 
subsequent changes being entered in it as they occurred. The statistical informa- 
tion contained in the circle register was used to check the issue of forms from 
Nagpur, which had previously been roughly calculated on the population of the 
previous census. 

With the touring season in the cold weather of 1920-21, the bulk of the work 
in connection with the census began. House-numbering was first checked, and 
corrected where necessary : and the numerous staff had to be trained in its various 
duties. Conferences were called at convenient centres by the district officers, 
and personal instruction on the spot was continuously given. Special arrange- 
ments had to be made for fairs, railways, the more important industrial con- 
cerns, and for any places where an unusually large concourse of people might be 
expected. The operations were further complicated by the famine conditions pre- 
valent over a large part of the Province, which, apart from the extra burden they 
threw on the district official, caused a considerable portion of the populace to leave 
their homes in search of employment. After the enumerators had been 
thoroughly trained, they entered the particulars required to be given in the census 
schedules, having, in most cases, prepared them beforehand on blank slips of paper. 
The schedules were ready about a month before the census, and they constituted 
the preliminary record, which continued to be checked by every official who could 
be made available until the final night of the census. 

The final census was taken between 7 p. m. and midnight of the night of 
March i8th which was selected so that the light of the moon would assist enume- 
rators in their movement from house to house. Each house was visited in turn 
and the preliminary record was brought up-to-date by striking out absentees and 
entering the details required for new-comers. The usual halting places were then 
searched for travellers, and those who could not produce a pass showing they had 
been enumerated elsewhere were included in the block in which they were found. 
In spite of the large areas of wild and jungly country contained in the Province, 
it was nowhere found necessary to omit the final enumeration, though it was taken 
during the day-time of the i6th, 17th or 18th March in certain tracts. 

As soon as the schedules were ready, the enumerators met at appointed 
places, and prepared statements showing the number of the houses and the popula- 
tion of their blocks. The figures were then compiled by the supervisor into a 
surnmary for his circle, and taken to the charge superintendent, who compiled a 
similar summary for his charge and sent it to the district head-quarters, where the 
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totals were added together and reported by telegraph. \'ery elaborate arrange- 
ments were made beforehand for the collection of the totals at convenient cen- 
tres, and they worked with such success that it was possible to issue in the krov- 
incial Gazette of March 26th — only eight davs after the census — a statement show- 
ing the population of the whole of the Central Provinces. The totals of the Saran- 
garh State were collected so expeditiously that they were despatchetl at 
3-55 a.m., within four hours of the completion of tlu' schedules. Raigarli Stali> 
was the next to telegraph its figures at 6-30 a.m. ' Up to midday ol March 
19th, the totals of the Kawardha, Xandgaon and Sakti Statt's and of the Xar- 
slnghpur district had been despatched and the Khairag.irh, Makrai and Chhuikhadan 
States followed suitbv the evening. Within lour davs of the census, the totals ol 
31 districts and states were received, Raipur and Akola were tlie last to telegraph 
their figures on March 25th. 

The census staff of the Sarangarh stale must Ih- congratul.ited on the 
promptness and accuracy of their ligures, in that, notwithstanding the expedi- 
tlousness with which the figures wen,' telegr.aphed, there w.is an insignifcant differ- 
ence of only 22 or ’Ol pc r ci'iit in the provisional and final figures. file difference' 
in most of the districts and State's did not exce'cd '2 per cent, but it was most 
marked in Raipur(r6 percent), Chanda ('9 pew cent), Khairagarh ('6 per ce'iit) and 
Nagpur andVeotmal ( 5 per ce-nt). Ii did neii, Iiow e've-r, exe-eed ('02 pi'r ce'nt) lor 
the Province as a whole. 


From the preliminary stage's of the census up to the t.akiiig of the' final 

. „ census the non-coope'ration movi'iiu nt gave' rise tei 

AtTITCDE of THl Pe'in IC. -Ill • ‘ A 1 1- 

consider, able anxietv. As at tlie' preceding e-ensus, 
enumerators were asked to do their work out of public spirit and without any 
monetary reward. It was, there-fore-, not difficult to persuade a number of them 
that a ready occasion for embarrassing Gove'rnment had presente.'d itse-lf. It was 
only towards the close of the' operations that the leade-rof the movement announct'd 
that non-cooperation should not interfere with the census, and as Mr. 
Gandhi actually held a political meeting in X’agpur at the unusual hour of 
iip.m. onthe census night, when it was important for the accuracy of tlu' 
census that the bulk of the population should remain in their houses, it can be 
imagined that the rank and tile of his followers were passively if nut actively 
hostile. Arrangements were made befon'hand for approximate figures to be' ob- 
tained in the event of anv organised refusal to give information, but such refusals were 
little In evidence. The inhabitants of one village in the Bhandara district insisted 
on describing themselves as non-cooperators in the occupational coluntns, and a 
few of the Xagpur Kostis or weavers, who. only a few days alter the final d;iv of 
the census, broke out into open riot, declined to give particulars of themselves 
and their families. In Kamptee the inhabitants of one mohaila during the preli- 
minary enumeration declined to answer questions, but they v ere ultimately won 
round bv the district officials. The patn'aris of the Chhindwara and Chanda dis- 
tricts went on strike shortly before the census day, but completed their census 
work under threat of the penalties of the Census Act. In general, the attitude 
of the public, in those places when' political propaganda hostile to Government 
W’ere most powerful, was more one of apathy than of actual hostility, and the 
constant efforts of the district officials were necessary to kec'p the census staff 
up to the mark. As tht' work was voluntary, prosecutions under the Census Act 
were kept as low as possible and onlv numbered 31. but the numbf.'r of people 
who either declined to act as enumerators, or after agreeing to act gave somewhat 
transparent excuses for ceasing to do so, was considerable, and it was only by 
providing a liberal reserve of enumerators that the final enumeration was ultimately 
carried out successfully. It may, however, be doubted whether this would have 
been possible if the census had been taken a few months later. 

For the abstraction of the information in the schedules, two central offices were 

Abstr.\ction and 

system of abstraction, which is undoubtedly superior to the tick system, was again 
adopted. The only other system, whereby the tabulation is done by means of an 
ingenious American electrical machine, would undoubtedly be much more costly 
and less expeditious in India. 1 he information in the schedules has to be 
transferred to specially prepared cards on which it is represented by a number of 
holes punched thereon. The punching of the cards alone would probably take as 


constituted — at Jubbulpore for the Hindi schedules 
and at Nagpur for the Marathi books. The slip 
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long as the combined operations of slip copying, sorting and compilation by the 
present method. Once the cards are punched, the system works with great 
rapidity, and, where the information given in the schedules is more detailed than 
is possible in India, the machines will tabulate a large number of tables with 
expedition. For India, however, where the standard of education is low, and it is 
necessary to include only the simplest information in the schedules, the slip 
system is undoubtedly the best as yet invented. It was originally intended to 
have the slip-copying done locally by the revenue staff, but the outbreak of 
famine and the consequent pressure of ordinary work on the staff prevented the 
execution ol this plan. Under the slip-system each entry in the census 
schedules is copied out on to a slip which denotes religion bv its colour and bears 
a symbol for civil condition. With the use of abbreviations to denote terms of 
common occurrence in the schedules, an eOlcient copyist can turn out more than 
600 slips a day. 1 he copying of the slips occupied three months and a half, and 
the staff employed at one time reached 597. The next process is that of 
sorting : each sorter was given two boxes for males and females containing about 
400,000 slips, and he sorti'd the slips out into bundles according to the informa- 
tion required for the table under preparation and entered the results in tickets, 
which corresponded in lorni with the Imperial Tables. As soon as the sorting 
for th(' earlier tables was complete, compilation of the information in tlie sorters’ 
tickets began, and proceeded fori passu with the sorting. At Jubbulpore the work 
was retarded by a number of unexpected obstacles. The office was at first situated 
in tlie temponiry buildings of the War Recruiting Organization which had not been 
ctismantled. 1 lie census staff. howe\'er, w.as discontented, largely owing to 
the distance of the office from the town, and alter a good deal of gmmblino- went 
on strike during the hot weather, 'i he office was dieii removed to the^ town. 
1. nlortunately in the middle of the rains plague broke out in Jubbulpore with 
.almost unprecedeiilr d voilence, and tlie tempor.arv staff fled in large numbers. 
It was impossible to mo\e elsewhere bec.ause of the risk of spreading infection, 
and the work had to proceed as best it could until the disease abated. 

The Hindi population is nearly twice as large as the Marathi, and it would 
therefore be advisable in future to have two Hindi offices and one iMarathi This 
would undoubtedly curtail the work, and effect some saving m expenditure As 
it was, the tabulation of the hast Imperial Table was not completed until the close of 
-August 1922. Air. Abdul Khalique, who held charge of the Nagpur Abstraction 
Office throughout, devoted unremitting care and attention to the work of 
preparing the figures for final publicatioiC while Air. T. G. Alatangav, who took 
charge of the jubbulpore Office at very shori notice owing to the illness of his 
predecessor, laboured hard to restore discipline among a somewhat unruly staff 
and to complete the work expeoitiously. Aly administrative office under the 
Head Clerk, Air. A . R. Bhagwat, worked hard and efficiently and contributed 
materially to the success of the operations 

In conclusiop, I desire to place on record mv sense of obligation to all district 
officers whose efforts, in spite of the diffieulties due to the hostilitv of political 
propaganda, and at a time, when famine conditions required their constant care 
and attention, cheerfully undertook the extra burden of work thrown on their 
shoulders by the organisation of the census. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Distribution and Movement of the Population. 


Brief De^ci iftioji of the Province and its Boundaries. 

The territory under the control of the Governor of the Central Provinces 
. has an area o! lai.coo square miles and a population of 

Area dealt wth. , ^ '' ^ , . . , • , 

neariV id nntiion persons. It is situated in the centre 
of the Indian peninsula between latitudes i7"-47 and 24'-27 North and longi- 
tudes 76’ and 84^ East. There was no change during the decade preceding 
the census in the boundaries of the area, which consists of iS British ch-tricts in 
the Central Provinces, the 4 Berar districts which are leased out bv His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad and adiTiinistered bv the Centra; Provinces 
Government, and 15 Feudatory States clustered together in the south-east 
of the Province. 

2. With the introdurtion of the lefcrmsin India in the year 1919, the post 
of Chief Commissioner V as abolished, and his administr.ative duties wer(t entrusted 
to a Governor and Council. .\s at !as‘ census, the Province is divided into 
five administrative divisicjus, each subject to tire contioi of .1 Commissioner. New 
tahsils have been formed in the r\lr-!ndla. Ciihind vara, Bahgliat and Bilaspur 
districts, and the territory of the Bhandara and Balagha; districts redistri- 
buted. The net result is an increase of 4 t.ihsils in the Central Provinces 
districts. At the previous census (he Piovim-e was divided for statistical 
purposes into five natural envisions, which are retained at the present census. 
They are — 

(1) The Nerbuddn va’ley division, which is mainly a wheat-growing tract 

situated in the basin formed by that river and extending into the 
higher ground on either side ; 

(2) The Maratha plain division, containing the wealthy cotton-growing 

plains of Berar and Nagpur lerminated to the cast by tlie rich 
rice-growing vallev of the Wainganga ; 

(3) The Plateau division, containing that portion of the country known 

as the Highlands of Central India, where forests predominate in 
broken countrv and a still backward population earns its existence 
by cultivating the more fertile and low-lying ground ; 

(4) The Chhattisgarh plain division, c.onsisting of a central rice-growing 

plain drained by the Mahanadi and stretching south nearly to the 
IMadras coast through the wild and almost unexplored territory 
of the Bastar State, ard 

(5) The Chhota Nagpur States, which were transferred to the Province 

prior to the census of I9ii,and support a population physically 
and ethnically in many ways more akin to that of the Oriya 
tracts to the eastward than to their neighbours in the plain of 
Chhattisgarh. 

A more detailed description of these 5 divisions and of the administrative and 
territorial changes prior to that year will be found in the census report of 1911. 
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Area, population and density. 

3. The statistics of the area and population of each district and state are 
given in Imperial Tables 1 and 1 1, vs'hile Provincial Table I, 

in Part II of this report, gives figures for smaller areas. Of the seven subsidiary 
tables at the end of this chapter, Number I shows density of population 
correlated with water-supply and the area under the main crops, Numbers I!, 
Ill, VI and VII classify the population according to density, Number IV 
shows the variation in natural population, Number V compares the actual popula- 
tion with that deduced from vital statistics and Number VII gives statistics of 
houses. As the census schedules were brought up to date on the night of the 
census by the exclusion of absentees from, and the addition of new-comers to, 
the list already prepared, the statistics give the de facto and not the resident 
population, except for the non-synchronous areas, which form less than 25 per 
cent of the Province. It must be remembered that much of the non-synchronous 
area is very thinly populated; in fact 40 per cent of it consists of forest in the 
Chanda district with a population of 4,000 persons. The m.ain sources of error 
will, therefore, be inaccuracy in the preparation of the schedules, failure to 
enumerate travellers, failure to exclude travellers absent on the census night from 
the schedules, and the failure to take into consideration changes occurring in 
non-synchronous areas between the actual date of enumeration and the census. 
As only 9 per cent of the population has been classified as urban, and in the 
country the enumerator would generally be able to fill up the schedules from 
his own knowledge without making house-to-house enquiries, the percentage of 
error arising from Incomplete schedules is insigriificant. Except on railways, 
where special arrangements were m.ade for the enumeration of the travelling 
public, if the inhabitant of this Province travels by night, he puts up at a well- 
defined halting place, such as may be seen in almost every village on an 
established trade route, and failure to enumerate him could only be due to 
culpable negligence on the part of the enumerator. The non-synchronous tracts 
are usually wild and undeveloped, offering few inducements to attract people 
from outside, and many of the inhabitants during the whole of their existence 
never stray 50 miles from their homes ; the proportion that change their 
residence during a period of a few days is for statistical purposes nil. In towns 
the population is far more mobile, and the enumerator has not the same knowledge 
of the inhabitants of his block, though he would be much more informed in this 
respect than in a European country : he is generallv, however, more acute 
than his confrere In the country : and with the «mall proportion which the urban 
population bears to the total, it may be said with some confidence that the 
statistics of population compare not unfavourably in accuracy with those of 
other countries. 


4. The Central Provinces and Berar extend over 131,052 square miles 
SuMM.^RY OF sT.\TisTics cF sod contalo 15. 9^9.660 persons, of which the Central 
AREA AND FOPUL.ATioN. ProvInces {British districts) and Berar, with a population 
of 13,912,760, occupy 99,876 square miles. Feudatory States form the remaining 
area of 31,176 square miles, which is rather less than one-fourth of the total, and 
have a population of 2,066,900. The Central Provinces in point of area comes 
sixth among the Provinces in India, and seventh in population. 


For the sake of comparison the area and population of a number of other 


The United Kingdom 

Argentine 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

Italy 

Mexico 

Norway 

New Zealand 

Romania ... 

Spain 

obtaining in the more 
Egypt and Japan. 


Area. 

Population. 

J2J.377 

45*407,037 

1.133,000 

8,250,000 

263,181 

13,600,000 

145,600 

3,300,000 

213,000 

42,000,000 

120,000 

38,000,000 

769,000 

16,000,000 

124,400 

2,600,000 

105,000 

1,200,000 

123,300 

17,000,000 

196,700 

21,000,000 


populous parts of India or in other 


countries are tabualt- 
ed in the margin. 
The pressure of popu- 
lation approximates 
to that in the less 
developed parts of 
Southern Europe. It 
is very considerably 
greater than that 
found in America or 
Australia, but does 
not approach that 
oriental countries like 
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5. The Nagpur division, with 22, 7' 


Provinces, 

Average 

area 

Avera ge 
population. 

Assam 

• 3 ' 2 S 4 

', 901,537 

Bengal 

15.362 

9 .'i 39'07 

Bihar ard Orissa 

16,6-2 

6,800,438 

Bombay 

24,708 

3.858,344 

Burma 

2 i, 6,"9 

*,464.350 

Central Provinces and Berar... 

19.975 


Punjab 

19,969 

4437,003 

United Provinces 

10,049 

4,537,579 


square miles of territory, is the largest of the 
political divisions, and Berar, with 17,767, 
the smallest. The Clihattisgarh division, 
however, with 3,381,687 inhabitants, comes 
first in point of population, and the Ner- 
budda division comes last with 2,013,021. 
The average size and area of the admin- 
istrative divisions is compared in the table 
in the margin with the corresponding 
divisions for other Provinces in India. 

nsity. 
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Provinces or Countries. 

Mean 
density 
per square 
mile. 

Assam 

no 

Bengal 

579 

Bombay 

*43 

Burma 

^ 7 

Central Province-' ,and 


Berar. 


Madras 

2' 7 

Punjab 

*83 

United Pro\ inces 

414 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

.389 

France 

*95 

Germany 

332 

Italy 

320 

Turkey 

46 


Berar 

parts 


The mean density per square mile in the Central Provinces and 
is T22 persons: comparative figures for other 
of India and some other countries are given in the 
marginal statement. The greatest density of 154 
persons to the square mile is found in the cotton 
country of the .Maratha plain division, and concen- 
trate-^ particularly in and around the city of Nagpur. 
The .Xerbudda valley comes next with 132 persons, 
and here again the city of Jubbulpore swells the 
density in its neighbourhood, though Narsinghpur, 
which is largely a rural district, is, apart from the 
influence of large towns, the most thickly populated. 
The Chhattisgarh plain comes next with a mean 
density of 114, but the inclusion of the sparsely 
inhabited but extensive state of Bastar, which differs 
in physical features from the plain country which it 
adjoins, has reduced the density from 150, which 
a truer index of the characteristics of the division. 


figure must be taken as 
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The other divisions of the Province are more sparseh' inhabited, the Plateau 
districts recording only 95 per square mile, while the Chhota Nagpur States 
division has a density as low as 61. Apart from the small state of Changbhakar, 
where only 24 persons are found to the square mile, the state of Bastar with 36 
is the only area of any appreciable size v.'here the inhabitants are so few and 
far between. 


Variations in the population at previous Censtises. 

At the first census in the year 1866 the population of the 
DIAGRAM Central Provinces 

Showing the variations since 1872 per _ Tsy? m^fh^of ^a 

thousand ofihe population in-ihe natural Divisions, severe famine in 1869 

it had risen to 
9,223,534, As a 
result of certain inter- 
changes of territory in 
1905 with what was 
then part of Bengal 
but is now included 
in Bihar and Orissa, 
the adjusted figures 
of population in the 
Centra! Provinces in 
1872 were 8,651,730; 
and to these must be 
added 2,227,654 per- 
sons enumerated in 
Berar in 1867. The 
next 20 years repre- 
sent a continuous 
period of prosperity 
and increasing popu- 
lation, only set back 
by some years when 
scarcity prevailed 
unhealthy year in 1889 ; and 
increases were recorded in Berar 
of 20 and 9’5 per cent and 



eighties, 


culminating in a very 


at the end of the 

at the two censuses of 1881 and 1891 
of 20 and 84 per cent in the Central Provinces 
in the Feudatory States of 49 and 23 per cent. During the next decade calamity 
begat calamity with unexampled rapidity, culminating in the famine of 1900 
following on severe scarcity in the previous year. This famine, which even 
now stands out so clearly In the minds of the inhabitants that events of that 
time are dated by their occurrence so many years before or after the big famine, 
took a heavy toll of life, and at the census of 1901 the population had fallen 
by 9'2 per cent In the Central Provinces districts, by 5 in Berar and by 4-8 in 
the Feudatorv States. 


8. During the following decade the Province recovered from the disasters 
of the preceding 10 years. Up to the harvest of 1907 there was no general crop 
failure although the rice crop failed in the Wainganga valley in 1904-05 and in 

1905- 06 in part of Chhattisgarh, and in the former season also the wheat crop 
in the north of the Province was considerably damaged by frost. The period 
however was marked by some extremely good harvests, those of 1903-04 and 

1906- 07 being particularly fine, and the effects of the great famine disappeared. 
A set back, however, occurred in the following year owing to the early cessation 
of the monsoon, but though distress appeared, it was due more to high prices 
than to actual shortage of food stocks. The remaining two years were ones of 
prosperity in spite of scattered epidemics, and at the census of 1911 the popula- 
tion of the Province had increased to 16,033,3 10 or by i7‘9percent. In times of 
stress the aborigines and other backward tribes are the first to suffer, and 
their recovery is correspondingly quick. It is not therefore surprising that in 
the Feudatory States the population during this period increased by 29*8 
per cent. In Berar and the Central Provinces the increase, though not so 
marked, amounted to ii’O and ly'S respectively. 
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9. The history of the agricultural and economic condition of the people 
Conditions subsequent during the decade 1911 — 21 is one of considerable com- 

TO THE CENSUS OF igii. plexit)’, and had a marked effect on the census statistics 
For the first two years the crops gave a sitisfactory outturn, but in the next 
year the total outturn was only 75 per cent of the normal, the rice country and 
the north of the Province being particularlv affected. In 1914-15 the autumn 
harvest was again good, but wheat in the Nerbudda valley was disappointing, 
and the excellence of the cotton crop in the Maratha plain was couiiteracted 
by a slump in the price consequent on the outbreak of the war. The next year 
was favourable, and 1916-17 particularly so, though cotton, which bv now had risen 
to an unprecedented price, was much damaged by heavy rain which fell just 
before picking commenced. Up to this point the high prices incidental to the war 
coupled with favourable seasons had an undoubtedly beneficial effect on a province 
so largely dependent on agriculture. There was, however, a setback in 
1917-18, when excessive rain during the monsoon caused much damage to the 
cotton and juar in the west of the Province, while its absence during the 
winter months was inimical to the wheat in the north ; and the total harvest was 
only estimated at a little more than three-fourths of the normal. The next season 
opened with a favourable monsoon, and at the beginryng of September a bumper 
crop seemed assured, but the rains ceased abruptly, resulting in widespread scarcity, 
an account of which will be found in the Financial Commissioner’s report on 
famine and scarcitv in the vear 1918-19, from which an extract is given below ; — 

“The scarcity of igiS-tg was, as in all previous failure.'^, due to the abrupt 
cessation of the rains in September 1918. The early monsoon was, on the whole, well 
distributed, though a long break in the rains after the first week in July delayed kharif 
sowing and the transplantation of rice. Up to the second week in September, all the 
kharif crops promised a heavy outturn, but the monsoon then receded abruptly, and there 
was practically no rain until almost the end of November ; as a result, the kharif crops 
deteriorated everywhere, though the outturn varied largely from village to \illage in the 
same district, as local showers in September and October made enormous differences in 
the outturn. The result was that, generally speaking, the kharif crops of the Central 
Provinces and Berar taken together yielded less than half the normal crop. 

Owing to the prolonged drought, the land which had been prepared for rabi sowings 
hardened fast and it was impossible for the whole of the seed to be got into the ground. 
The rabi area consequently shrank by more than 2.I million acres and was 30 per cent 
less than that of the previous year, though, as a result of favour.able winter rains, a normal 
wheat crop was obtained in the districts of Saugor, Damoh, Seoni, Hoshangabad and 
Naopur, and a bumper crop in .Narsinghpur, and the only districts in which there was 
practically a failure of the rabi crops were Buldana and Yeotmal. 

Though the failure of crops was, in many parts of the Province, severe, the distress 
would certainly have not been so great as proved to be the case, but for two important 
causes, which aggravated the situation. In the first place, the large export of grain m 
the previous ^ ears had uxhaubted the greater portion of the reserve stocks held in the 
province, with the result that prices had already reached what iu previous times would 
have been considered a famine level. The second cause was the serious outbreak of 
influenza, which had reduced the earning power of the labouring classes and the resisting 
power of the agricultural classes. These causes, coupled with the failure of the crops, 
produced distres.s, which in certain parts deepened into famine,’’ 

10. Distress was much aggravated by the appearance of the fatal influenza 
epidemic, which began in September 1918 and extended well into the next year. 
The following passage taken from the official report written before the epidemic 
had entirely subsided indicates the severity of the disaster. 

“ A fulminating epidemic such .as this one is altogether without parallel in the records 
of the Province. It appeared in two waves, the first of which occurred in July and was 
so mild that it does not appear to have penetrated into some of the districts at all, 
while in others it probablv passed unnoticed and in only a few did it register its mark. 
The second wave, however, which started late in September struck the Province with 
lightning suddenness and violence, spreading rapidly and leaving behind it a melancholy 
■w^ke oMecimated villages and destitute orphans. Traces of the disease still exist (28th 
of January 1919) in some of the remoter parts. 

The total mortality attributable to influenza up to the 30th November is 790,820. 
Practically all this occurred in the two months of October and November, and it amounts 
to s 6-83 per thousand of the population, taken as 13.916,308 according to the Census of 
1911 or to 52-59 per thousand of the population deduced up to the ist January 1918 as 

A reference to previous heavy epidemic mortality in the Central Provinces and Berar 
shows that the highest on record is that for cholera in the famine year 1900. The figure 
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is 80,144. The heaviest recorded mortality from all causes occurred in the previous 
famine year 1897, when 797,313 deaths were registered in the year. The influenza epidemic 
alone, which has not yet spent its force, has produced a calamity in two months which is 
practically equal to the total mortality for the whole of this most disastrous famine year. 

The total plague mortality since 1 896, when the first cases occurred, up to date is 
380,308, which affords an interesting comparison between the results of 22 years of 
plague and 2 months of influenza.” 

An analysis of the effects of the epidemic, which was particularly fatal to 
those in the prime of life, will be found in paragraph 15. It is sufficient to state 
here that the deaths were undoubtedly much more numerous than reported, 
as the reporting agency broke down in places under the stress of the disease. 

The combination of high prices, influenza and failure of crops, aggravated 
as it was by heavy railway traffic in connection with the war and the inadequate 
supply of waggons, produced a crisis which the Province weathered with a 
wonderful power of resistance. Famine was declared in an area of 12,841 
square miles with a population of i ^ millions, and scarcity in 38,333 square 
miles inhabited by five million persons. 

1 1. Fortunately the following year was one of abundant harvests everywhere, 
but food stocks were depleted, and a 98 per cent crop brought little reduction in 
prices, which now pressed with unexampled severity, particularly on the urban popu- 
lation. With but the short space of one year in which to recuperate, the monsoon 
again failed, and in 1020-21 famine was declared in 3 and scarcity in 12 districts. 
Over the Province as a whole nearly 12,000 square miles with a population of 
nearly millions were declared to be under famine, and 35,000 square miles with 
a population of over 4I millions under scarcity. The following extract from the 
famine report indicates the extent to which the agricultural population was affected. 

“ From this time (September 1920) onwards, however, the rain came to an abrupt 
stop, and except for a few light showers in certain districts no further rain was received 
anywhere from October 1920 to the latter half of January 1931. The result, as on all 
previous occasions, was a severe failure of the kharif harvest. The monsoon rainfall was 
28 42 inches against the average of 43' 17 inches. 

The prolonged drought, coupled with the excessive heat, hardened the soil and caused 
a great contraction of the area sown with spring crops. The total rabi area sown was 
30 per cent less than in 1917-18. The want of moisture in the soil which was responsible 
for the decrease in sowing, coupled with the absence of all rain till late in January, 
prevented satisfactory germination on light soils, and general failure of the rabi harvest 
resulted. The combined outturn of both harvests over the whole province amounted to 
only 42 per cent of the normal crop against 55 per cent in the two scarcity years i907‘08 
and 1918-19. The Jubbulpore and Berar divisions suffered the most. In Seoni and 
Mandla the combined outturn of all crops did not exceed 25 per cent of the normal, while 
in Saugor alone of the districts of the Jubbulpoi-e division the combined outturn exceeded 
55 cent of the normal. In three districts of Berar the outturn was between 26 and 27 
per cent of the normal and in the fourth district only reached 40 per cent. Other di\i3ions 
were more favoured, but only in comparison with the worst afflicted tracts in the Ner- 
budda division; the outturn was 47 per cent of the normal in Chhindwara and 37 per cent 
in Betul; in the Nagpur division it was 38 per cent in Bhandara and 42 per cent in Bala- 
ghat ; while in the Chhattisgarh division, the outturn in Drug was only 37 per cent of the 
normal and in Raipur, the most favoured district in the division, ^did not exceed 52 per cent. 
In only three districts of the province did the outturn reach more than 80 per 
cent of the normal. The crop failure was more serious than any which has occurred 
since 1899-1900. ” 

The perfection of relief measures as a result of the experience gained from 
previous famines has to a large extent mitigated the primary effect of famine on 
the population statistics. On the present occasion famine was at its height 
when the censuswas taken, and in consequence there was some abnormal migration, 
but the report already quoted shows that it w'as comparatively insignificant. 

"Immigration . — The seasonal movements of labour, both within and from outside 
the province in search of employment, are to the cotton picking in Berar, to the rabi 
harvesting in the Nerbudda valley and the northern districts, and to the manganese or 
coal mines. In seasons of famine these movements are intensified, but except for a 
considerable rush of poverty-stricken labourers from the Rewah State and to a less degree 
from the Feudatory States there was little else to chronicle in the year under revision. 
The inrush from Rewah, which took place early in 1921, at first proved rather a severe 
strain on the resources of the Jubbulpore district, but the cement works and the railway 
construction in that neighbourhood were able to absorb the greater number. In Bilaspur 
some 4,000 Gonds from the Surguja State came into the Mungeli and Katghora tahsils, 
where more than half of them are reported to have settled down, especially in the Korba 
Zaraindari. 
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“ Emigration. — Readiness to emigrate outside the province becomes eacli year more 
marked as the people go further and further afield in search of employment. In the year 
under report the migration of Chhattisgarhis to Jamshedpur and the coal-fields of Bengal 
was greater than before, and some 35,000 to 40,000 persons are believed to have left 
the Chhattisgarh districts alone. The inllux into Jamshedpur and its ueighbaurhood was 
so great as to overstock the labour market; numbers of the emigrants had to return without 
finding work, and some mortality resulted. In future it will be necessary to pro\ide some 
means of supplying the district authorities with prompt inform.ition as to the demand for 
labour in the iron works and mines in order that they may check emigration in good time. 
On the other hand, fewer coolie.s migrated to Assam than might have been expected, due 
to the depression in the tea industry, the number.s being 10,7^1 compared with 3 B 3 f't 5 
in igi8-if), Of these, moreover, two-thirds were residents ot adjoining .Xative States and 
not of British India,’’ 

12. With the abnormal conditions prevailing in the decade, prices and the 
„ cost of living lluctuated widely. bile there is at 

Prices .\nd \V.\ges. . . rs . . , , . , 

present in this I rovince no oilicial computation 01 the 
cost of living by means of index numbers, expenditure on food and clothing 
absorbs so large a portion of the incomes of the inhabitants that the tables 
given below give a very good comparison ol the cost of living and the trend of 
wages in a number of places to which they relate, which are typical of the 
conditions in various parts of the Province. 


DIAGR.^MS 
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In the rural area of the Amraoti district the rise in wages has failed to 
approximate to the increased cost of the staple food grain, and there is a 
marked difference both in 1918 and 1920. It must however be remembered tha.t 
supply and demand have more effect on the price of labour in Berar than in the 
Central Provinces, and at times of scarcity prices of food rise abnormally as it 
has to be imported from without. In 1919 the wage curve is not far below the 
price curve, and will approximate to it with good seasons. In Moshangabad in 
the developed rural area tlie wage curve sags below the price curve, but follows 
its shape closely. In Seoni the w.age curve has actually overtaken the prict' 
curve, while in Bhandara it is not far below it at the end of the decade. In 
Saugor wages have risen appreciably, but have not been able to overtake the rise 
in prices due to the famines, while in Raipur both in the developed and unde- 
veloped parts wages have fairly kept level with prices, except in 1918. In 
Nagpur urban wages have undoubtedly moved against the labourer; and the same 
is the case to a lesser extent in Akola, where, however, during the earlier years of 
the decade prices fell while the cost of labour remained the same. In Jubbulpore 
and Saugor, except in times of famine, wages have fairly kept pace with prices. 

13. Some of the main statistics connected with the material expansion 
M.\TERI.\r. EXPANSION OF of the Province are given in the accompanying table : — 

THF PROVI.NCF. 



Rail-borne traffic exclud- 
ing treasure and animals. 

1 


Length of 
roads. 



Year. 

Weight in 
maunds. 

Value in 
rupees. 

Net cropped 
area 

in acres. 

Land 

revenue 

demand. 

Rs. 

Meta- 

lled. 

Unme- 

talled. 

Length 
of rail- 
way 

i n m lies. 

Migration 

to 

Assam, 

1911-12 

60,736,000 

3 ^-S 9 t 3 iiOoo 

25,018,772 

1.86,40,588 

3.289 

4,623 

1,981-36 

S. 7'0 

1912-13 

66.736,000 

35,49,64.000 

24,621,352 

>.87,57,674 

3,360 

4.563 

1,981-36 

6,133 

1913-14 

74,738.000 

38,83,52,000 

24,478.603 

90, 65, 180 

3.402 

4,715 

2,104-74 

I 1,072 

1914-15 

. 56,495,000 

28,64,43,000 

25,110,522 

'.92.45555 

3,565 

4,26s 

2,241-88 

8,249 

1915-16 

70,283,000 

35 53,94,000 

25.418.770 

1,90,56,769 

3,602 

4,240 

2352-24 

4,63s 

1916-17 

70, 1 76,000 

38.29,77,000 

25.286,730 

1,91,79,991 

3,754 

4 , >37 

2,352-24 

1,940 

1917-18 

63,156,000 

41.96,03,000 

24,234,085 

i> 95 »SO' 8 i 3 

3 ,(' 7 i 

3, 800 

2,419-77 

1,171 

191S-19 •• 

68,172,000 

47 , 27 ,'S.o°° 

23.261,379 

1,98,56,812 

3.894 

4.099 

2,428-52 

31,365 

1919-20 

65.930,000 

59,53,21,000 

23,669,683 

2,00,57,378 

4,112 

3,980 

2,428-52 

17,281 

1920-21 

78,055,000 

47,76,61,000 

23.139.206 

2 . 99 . 94,001 

4,199 

3.902 

2,428-52 

10,731 


The railway traffic during the decade would be a fair index of the trade of 
the Province year by year, were not the results obscured by a number of unusual 
factors The outbreak of the war momentarily paralysed trade, and accounts 
for the sudden drop both in value and in bulk. Subsequently the difficulty arising 
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from the shortage of railway stock and the impossibility of replacing it while the 
war was in progress, prevented the expansion, which was due to the demand for 
India’s product^, being fully displayed in the statistics A system _ of preferential 
booking had to be ms! Ruled, and there is no doubt that if facilities htid been 
availalde the figures during the war and immediately after it would have been 
considerably swohen. Hxtensive grain traffic occurred owing to the famines of 
1918-19 and 19^0-2 1 , and the figures have yet to return to the normal, The 
net cropped area depends largely on the character of the season, but the fall at 
the end \if the decade reflects, in addition to the results of the two famines, 
i real decrease in cultu'atinn due to the decimation of the agiicuitural population 
bv influenza The extension of communications by railway wa.s abruptly 
stopped bv the outbreak of the war, and there are several schemes whose 
cnmnh tien siill awaits the provision of further yailway material. Slow but 
slt^arl\' pr'^igress ha-- Iv-en inatle in tne cons., iic, ion of lOad,--, iri'.LallLd ti.icts 
ha\’inu replaced un-metailcd ones over a length of 900 miles. 


14 The system of registration of vita! statistics has been fully described 
^ in paragraph 42 of the census report of 1 91 1, and it is 

oiiiv r.ecessarv to indicate any changes that have been 
introduced during tliC de'caiie. The method of registration has remained 
unahered, excepr that in towns from the beginning ot 1920 dcallys of children 
under one year of age have been sub-divided into smaller age periods. Some 
imorovement has be"en effected in the meihed of checking the statistics by 
the utilization for this purpose of the vaccination staff, whose work emails a good 
deal of house-tc-hou:-c \isitation : but the opinion expressed in 1911 still holds 
o-oed that, whereas the reporting of actual occurrences is fairly accurate, the 
classification under the diseases which caused death is very untrustworthy. 
The Feudatory States must, however, be excepted, as a perusal of the very small 
number of reported births and deaths displayed in Subsidiary Table V demon- 
strates. For the purpose of the present census, however, the vital statistics must 
be accepted with reserve, os the reporting broke down hopelessly during the 
influenza epidemic, and for a period ot nearly six months, beginning from September 
1918, the machinery of registration was out of gear. • 


15. The statement in the margin compares the increase in the population 
since the last census and the vital statistics records. The 
DucHD popLL.^TioN .v-D diflcrence is due to two re 9 Sons, inaccuracy in the record 
cENSL-s ropuL.MioN. hi Tt H s aud deal li s, aud 01 Igrat lo 11 . The vital statistics 

were undoubtedly affected by the influenza epidemic, when many deaths 

Penops, were not registered, while the statistics of 

DLcre.ise in population according minration Were temporarily dislocatcd owinff 

to cer.-u3 statistics .. — 53 6.so . / c V .u •• a r • 

Encc-ss of birihs ever deaths ... 4234,233 to the famine fi) by the influx from neigh- 

„ „„ bouriiig states and provinces into the north 

01 the rrovmce lor the wheat harvest of 

labourers, who came In exceptionally large numbers, and (2) by the exodus 
to the industrial centres to the east from Chhattisgarh of petty cultivators, 
many of whom returned to the fields in June 1922 when the next monsoon 
broke. Of the wheat labourers or chaHliayas, as they are called, 38,857 were 
enumerated as having been born outside the Province. 


16. The population of 1911 contained 749,985 immigrants, and If we 
assume that two-fifths have died, or. a uniform death-rate of 40 per 1,000 nearly 

450.000 will survive. 'I his figure is probably below the mark because of the 
excessive mortality due to influenza and the fact that Immigrants would be above 
the average in age. As 609,563 immigrants were enumerated in 1921, there 
would be a balance of 159,000, which would be the number who immigrated 
during the decade. A similar calculation shows that the province has lost about 

106.000 by emigration in the same period, and there is therefore the very large 
discrepancy of about 390,000 between the population as it is and that which 
might be expected from a consideration of the recorded births and deaths and the 
balance of immigration. This is due to a great extent to defective registration 
of deaths at the lime of the influenza epidemic, and it seems probable tliat about 
one quarter of the total number of deaths at that time escaped registration. 
A fuller discussion of the statistics of migration will be found in Chapter III. 
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Mortality due to particular diseases. 


191 1 

1912 
I9>3 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 
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pox. 
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mille. 
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1 
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35.483 
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. 
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239,762 

17 


■ 


■ 

3,779,254 

2 '^2 

'85,627 

1 

1 3 

948,682 


I 7. In discussing the mortality from particular diseases, it must ue borne 
in mind that the true cause of death is frequently not known, and that the report 
is made through the agency of an individual who cannot recognise any but the 
most distinctive diseases. Even the deaths from influenza have to be estimated 
from the departure from the normal of the figures under the comprehensive 
head of fever. A certain degree of accuracy, however, can be attained in the 
case of easily recognised diseases like cholera, small-pox and plague. Cholera 
is sometimes confused with an irritant bowel complaint caused by the consump- 
tion of unsuitable food at the time of famine, but it is also a concomitant of 
famine, and is often due to the contraction and consequent fouling of the water 
supply at such tirhes. Deaths from this disease were therefore highest in 
i9iQ"and 1921, when the totals of 446 and q’ipper mille were reached, as 
against a decennial average of r35. In addition 1912 and 1916 were unhealthy 
years, while in 1917 the exceptionally low figure of '05 per mille was returned. 
Small pox Is sometimes confused with chicken-pox, as the vernacular term for 
both diseases is the same, but, as the latter complaint accounts for few deaths, the 
disturbance of the statistics from this cause will be smiall. The average decennial 
death-rate from small-pox was '23 per mille, and the most serious epidemics 
occurred in 1913 and 1919- The most severe outbreak of plague occurred in 
1917, when 48,036 persons succumbed, giving a death-rate of 3-4^ per thousand. 
Other years of high mortality were 1916, 1911 and 1915. In spite of the local 
intensity of outbreaks, mortality from this cause taken over the Province as a 
whole is not very high when compared with that due to other diseases, and 
it appears that, with the spread of inoculation and the increased readiness of the 
inhabitants to vacate Infected areas at the earliest opportunity, the virulence of the 
epidemic is subsiding. The statistics of deaths by fever, as has been stated, are 
notoriously unreliable. The returns under this head, however, give a general indica- 
tion of the popular health during the year. The feature of the statistics, apart from 
the heavy mortality due to influenza in 19 iS, is the increase in the deaths subsequent 
to that year. This may be due to general loss of vitality, and the unfavourable 
effect of the epidemic on the age constitution of the people. 


18. Now that the general factors, by which the growth and movement of 
the population is determined, have been set forth, I 
v.^RiATioN IN POPULATION. prQceed to examine their effect on the distribution of the 

population during the decade. The variations prior to the year 1911 have 
already been analysed in previous census reports, and the discussion will there- 
fore be confined to changes subsequent to that year. It w’ill be convenient to 
examine the alterations by natural divisions and the areas into w'hich they are 
sub-divided before proceeding to summarise the results for the Province. 
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Nerbudda Valley Division. 



ig. The valley of the Nerbudda river, which flows westward through the 
Jubbulpore, Narsinghpur, Hoshangabad and Nimar districts, has long been famous 
for its fertile alluvial soil and the excellent wheat crop it produces. The division 
however, also Includes to the north the two districts of Saugor and Damoh' 
which are^ situated on the border of the Malwa or Vindhyan plateau at an 
average height of 2,000 feet above sea level, while in the extreme west portions 
of the Nimar district are more closely allied to the Maratha plain country 

The population figures of the districts of the Nerbudda valley division are 
The wheat harvesters. obscured to a certain extent by the presence of large 

numbers of labourers known as chaitharas, who were 
moving frorn place to place at the time of the wheat harvest. At the census 
of 191 1, which was taken 8 days earlier in March, this disturbing factor 
was not present to the same extent, as the wheat harvest that year was a late one 
Instructions were issued to the census staff that the word chaithara should be 
entered in the census schedules against all such persons, and the information 
was collected in the census offices. It Is exhibited in the table given below : — 

Table showing the temporary movement of labour for the -wheat harvest. 


Place of 
Enumeration. 

1 Number of Immigrants, 

Net 
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5.055 

19461 
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2,680 

4,981 

1,684 
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403 

+ 14,862 
+ 8,198 
- 595 

+ 3,371 

+ 18,81 2 
+ >,>33 

391 

2>68o 

4.98 « 

1,684 

649 
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6,934 

38.857 

56469 

> 0,688 

+ 45 , 78 > 
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It is clear that these figures will be below and not above the mark, for 
while an enumerator would not enter in the census schedules any one as a 
chaithara who was not, he might omit to make the necessary entry. 

It will be seen that the Hoshangabad, Jubbulpore and Saugor districts 
received an appreciable accretion to their population of a purely temporary kind. 


20. Though not lying in the Nerbudda valley, these two districts find in 

„ the Sonar vallev a good alluvial soil, and 40 per cent 

Saugor AND Damou, . , • ' i ^ t -m i • • o 

01 the area IS under wheat. Ihe population in oaugor 
is concentrated round the town of that name, which is the fourth largest in the 
Province, and the density of the Saugor tahsil is returned at 176 persons per 
square mile. During the decade the population fell by 13,030 persons, and, 
as the district was badly hit by the famine of 1900, the population is now little 
in excess of that of 1872. As a matter of fact, the decrease in the present 
decade is actually greater, as there is a net gain of 8,198 chaitharas. The 
excess of deaths over births was registered as 13,521, but, owing to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining accurate returns during the influenza epidemic, this figure 
must have been much higher, and the close approximation of the real decrease 
to the expected decrease is obviously due to the temporary immigration referred 
to above. From 1911 to 1916, except in 1915 when malaria reduced 
the birth-rate, there was a steady excess of births over deaths, but in 1918 the 
death-rate owing to the influenza epidemic reached the unprecedented figure of 
72,253, or more than 50,000 in excess of the normal, while in the following 
year the birth-rate fell to 1 7,627, or 277 per mille, which is the lowest figure recorded 
during the decade. In Damoh the country is somewhat more broken and 
less fertile than Saugor, and owing to the absence of large towns the density 
is as low as 102 per square mile. The history of the vital statistics is some- 
what similar, but there was an actual excess of deaths in 1916, and in the 
influenza year there was a recorded death-rate of 159 per mille as against 
133 in Saugor, while the low birth-rate persisted for the two subsequent years 
instead of one. The population therefore fell by 45,921, or i3’8 per cent, which 
is one of the largest decreases recorded in British territory. 


'2 1. The Jubbulpore district is somewhat composite in characte'". The 
Murwara tahsil resembles the Vindhyan districts of 
Saugor and Damoh in its general characteristics, and in 
the rest of the district to the west the rice growing country gives place to the 
wheat-growing valley of the Nerbudda, from which the division derives its name. 
The density therefore varies considerably from 142 in the Murwara tahsil to 257 
in the Jubbulpore tahsil. The Jubbulpore tahsil contains the city of that name, 
but its rural density amounts to 150. The population during the decade remained 
stationary, but the excess of registered deaths over births was no less than 
40,073 This was due partly to chaitharas. and partly to the flow of normal 
immigration, as the total excess of immigrants over emigrants during the decade 
amounted to about 65,000. 


22. Practically. the whole of the Narsinghpur district lies in the basin of 
the Nerbudda valley, and the cultivation consists largely 

N.ARSINGHPUR. r 1 11 ' • » .1 -T 

ot wheat and other winter crops. As the soil is 
particularly retentive of moisture, it suffers less from the vagaries of the seasons 
than many other districts; at the same time it possesses excellent railway 
communications, and is within easy touch of the markets of India. It is 
therefore surprising to find that its population has decreased by 3 2 per cent 
during the decade and that it is about 26,000 smaller than in 1872. Normally 
the birth-rate is little higher than the death-rate, and indeed was below it in 1912, 
when plague and cholera took a heavy toll. The district suffered heavily from 
influenza in 1918, when the death-rate was 6676 per mille, and its effects had not 
passed away in 1919, when the death-rate was higher and the birth-rate lower than 
the normal. In the following year relapsing fever, which is a form of mild 
influenza, appeared, and there was again an excess of deaths. The natural 
decrease of the population according to the vital statistics was 19,300, or 
some 8,000 more than the actual decrease. This was due partly to the 
presence of chaitharas] but permanent immigration is also responsible, as the 
district now contains nearly 7,000 more immigrants than emigrants, whereas 
in 1911 there was a balance of 4,000 on the other side. 
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The factors enumerated above do not sufficiently account for the failure 
of the district to increase in population in the last 50 A’ears ; and it is 
probable that the reason for this phenomenon is to be found in the fact that as 
soon as the cultivator has attained a certain standard of comfort he does not seek 
to add to his resources. Population does not wish to press on the means of 
subsistence. The district is similar in population and physical features to 
Hoshangabad in the west, and the following quotation from the Hoshangabad 
Settlement report of 1913-iS holds good of Narsinghpur. 

" The number of persons which 100 acres of cultivated land supported at last settle- 
ment and at the present revision was as 
follows ; — 

in Ronibav a similar area supports 56 per- 
sons, in the Punjab 87, in Madras 120. and in 
the Unrted Provinees 130. It is curious to note 
also that the riche.st part of the district as 
regards both soil and material wealth supports 
the smallest population, and that the pressure 
ill this part has actuallv fallen since last settle- 
ment. Any one familiar vyith the methods of 
the Hoshangabad cultivator w ill need no assistance in forming the obvious conclusion. 
Making all due allowance for the tact that the standard of living is lower in 
the east of the district than in the west, and for the additional source of income 
which the forests of the Sohagpur tah.sil furnish, there is no doubt that the 
western tahsils could support a population of between 60 and 70 per 100 acres without 
any difficulty.’’ 

In common with other areas in the NerLudda valley, recovery from the 
famine of 1900 vas very slow; before that famine the wheat-growing areas 
were able to bear a comparatively high assessment of land revenue ; but once 
a land of cultivation, it became overgrown with kans grass, a weed which when 
it is established requires much labour and capital to eradicate. At the same 
time cotton began to be a much more profitable crop to cultivate, and the centre 
of fertility of the Province shifu-d from the Nerbudda valley to the Maratha 
plain. This was recognised in Hoshangabad, when after the end of the wheat 
boom of the eighties a cycle of lean years culminating in the famine of 
1900 set in, the effect of which is briefly described in Mr. Gowan’s settlement 
report, 

“ Briefly it may be said that in 1901 the productive capacity of the district had fallen by 
roughly one-siith to one-fourth in the havcli tracts of ihe Harda, Seoni and Sohagpur 
tahsils, and by one-third in the Hoshangabad tahsil and in tlie riverine and submontane- 
tracts of the other tahsils. To meet this fall a permanent reduction of Rs. 1,71,000 was 
made in the village assets, Rs. 93,000 going in relief of ordinary tenants, Rs. 12,000 
in relief of the protected tenants, and Ks. 67,000 being deducted from the home-farm 
valuation. The corresponding reduction in revenue was Rs. 82,000. In order to com- 
pensate tor the contraction of the cropped area and the deterior.ition in the character of the 
cropping, temporary abatements averaging it.V percent on the reduced assets were 
granted for three years, and in 1904 some of the.se abatements, mostly in villages of the Hosh- 
angabad tahsil, were continued for the term of the settlement. In 1903-05 debt-conciliation 
proceedings were taken up, and 62 lakhs were remitted by award, and iaHakhshythe 
voluntary act of creditors. Finally, to allow the people a lengthened period free from 
the unsettling effect of changes in the demand, the term for which the abated rents 
and revenues would remain in force was extended till 1915-18. The facts given 
in subsequent chapters will show the extent to which these measures, aided by a 
series of more favourable seasons, restored the district to a verv large measure of its 
former prosperity 

In Narsinghpur conditions were not dissimilar when the question of reset- 
tling the district was examined ; in 1916 it was found that the district, w'hich had 
benefited by the wheat boom of the eighties, had not yet regained the position it 
had before the famine of 1900, as is shown by the following quotation from a 
letter from the Local Administration to the Government of Ind^a dealing 
with the question : — 

“ The Narsinghpur district profited greatly from the wheatboom of the eiohties, 
but a sharp reaction set in after the famines of the nineties, and the district has recovered' 
very slowly from the effects of those famines. In some villages abatements of land 
revenue were granted, and though these abatements are no longer in force, an examination 
of the agricultural statistics of the district shows that complete recovery up to the standard 
of the last settlement, which was completed in 1894, has not yet taken place. Thouirh the 
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area occupied for cultivation shows a slight rise of per cent, the gross cropped area is 
below the settlement figure by 4 per cent, while old fallows, which at settlement represent- 
ed only 7J per cent of the occupied area, now represent per cent of that area. More 
serious is the change in the character of the cropping. Wheat is the staple crop of the 
district, but the area under this crop has fallen from 238,000 to 145,000 acre.s, or bv 39 pi-r 
cent. This great decrease of area under a valuable crop is due largely to bad harvests in 
rgi4 and t9i5, and to the impossibility of procuring .seed at reasonable prices in the 
autumn of igiSj but, though a recovery may confidentlv be expected in the current year, 
there can be little hope of any figure approximating that of settlement ; for even in 1912, 
after two very good harvests, the wheat area was only 193,000 acres. Further evidence 
of the deterioration in cropping is an increase of 17 per cent i.n the minor millets, kodon 
and kutki, which are of no commercial importance, and an increase of 16 per cent in 
miscellaneous crops which are not staples of the district. The number of plough cattle has 
increased by 33 per cent, but this is probably largely due to the sub-di\ision of holdings, 
the average size of which has much decreased 


23. As has already been stated, the natural features of the lloshangabad 

„ district are akin to Narsinghpur, except that the district 

extends further into the plateau to the south, while in 
the Harda tahsil to the west the more profitable cotton has, within the memory 
of the writer, pushed its way into the wheat country. The causes which have 
led to the decline of the Narsinghpur population hold good for Hoshangabad, 
though the decline is not so marked. Fromi9iito 1917 the natural growth of 
the population was maintained, except for a setback due to cholera in 1912. 
But owing to deaths from influenza there was a decrease of 30,000 in 1918, and 
in 1919 the low birth-rate wh.ich followed the disease caused a fall of 4,600. 
During the decade the population decreased by 2 ‘5 per cent, but is now some 
10,000 more than in 1872. The natural fall is only 7,338, but the district had 
a favourable balance of no less than 18^000 chait haras for the wheat harvest, 
so that the resident population is considerably less than that shown. The 
Hoshangabad tahsil has the greatest density of 165 per square mile, and the 
lowest, of loo, is found in Sohagpur, while in the cotton growing country of Harda 
it is only 115. The higher density in Hoshangabad, however, is due to the 
comparative absence of forest. 

24. Though the Nerbudda flows along the northern boundary of the 

district, wheat has nearly everywhere given way to 
‘ cotton, and only occupies 4 per cent of the cropped area. 

The district possesses a large amount of uncultivated land, for the low forest- 
clad hills on the north of the Tapti valley run through the district from west 
to east. The density is therefore only 94 per square mile, which is the lowest 
in the division, although 38 per cent of the soil is under cotton. This low den- 
sity, however, is partly due to the presence of a large area under forest, parti- 
cularly in the Harsud tahsil, where the population numbers only 55 per square 
mile. Nimar is the only district in the division which registers an increase of 
population during the decade and in this respect it resembles the neighbouring 
Maratha plain country. Although few chaitharas are recorded as having 
migrated to Hoshangabad for the wheat harvest, the District Census Officer 
reports a decrease of 10,119 or ^4 per cent between the provisional and final 
figures of the Harsud tahsil. This he ascribes to migration, and it is probable 
that it is due to an unusual exodus to Indore in search of work. The recorded 
deaths exceeded the births by nearly io,ooo. owing to plague, from 'which the 
district suffered severely in theyears 1911-1912, 1916 and 1917, and to influenza 
in 1918 and 1919. In the face of these figures it is surprising to find that there 
was a recorded increase of over 3,000 during the decade, and the District 
Census Officer is driven to the conciusion that the population of 191 ; was not 
properlv recorded owing to the prevalence of plague and the consequent 
evacuation of houses. In support ot this -he points to an increase of nearly 
9,000 in the town of Bu'hanpur. where a recen-;us w.is taken at a later date in 
"igii. Tlic fact th.al many deaths must have escaped reg stration at the time 
of the influenza epi-’icmic is a'Jduced in sup ort of this contention. The writer, 
however, wiio ’>vas serving in the \i;na.- d striet at the census of 1911, can 
testifv that everv possiole precaution was taken to ensure that the population 
was correctlv en imerated in the places to which they had migrated, and, 
although the uro m pnpulafion was smaller titan usual, a very large portion of 
the inhabitants who left their Iiouses encamped in temporary huts near 
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the infected areas, with the result that there was a corresponding rise 
in the rural population. The true explanation is probably to be found in 
the extraordinary immigration from Khandesh owing to the scarcity of 
water. One such immigrant on being qu^-stioned stated that there was no 
water within a radius of 5 miles of his village, the inhabitants of which had 
moved in a body into Nimar until the monsoon of 1921 : this is borne out 
by the fact that the immigrants from Khandesh number 17,000 or 33 per 
cent more than in 1911. 


Plateau Division. 
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The plateau division contains the four districts of Betul, Chhindwara 
Seoni and Mandla, and with the exception of the Sausar 
tahsil of Chhindwara, which lies below the ghats and 
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The pl.\te.\u divisio.n 


plain 
height 


IS 

country, it occupies a plaleau formed 
of more than 2,000 feet above sea 
wheat cultivation in the more fertile 
intersect the hilly ridges which are a 
many^ of the inhabitants are aborigines 


more akin to the Maratha 
by the Satpura hills at a 
level. There is a fair amount of 
soils, which lie in the valleys that 
marked feature of the country, but 

and prefer to grow the lesser millets, which require less careful methods 
of cultivation, and are more suited to the somewhat poor soil that is generallv 
found. * ^ 
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26. The population of Betul declined by 26,649 o'" cent, though 

there is an increase of nearly 5,000 according to the 
vital statistics. The population increased rapidly during 
the first four years of the decade, and to a lesser extent until 1918, when the 
Influenza epidemic caused more than 30,000 deaths. This, as in other districts, 
was followed by a low birth-rate in 1919, and there was a further loss of 
6,000 persons. In the following year, however, births increased, though they 
have still to reach normal figures, and there was an excess over deaths of 2,000, 
Even making allowance for omissions to register deaths during the influenza 
epidemic, it is probable that the district lost heavily by migration. Famine w'as 
prevailing at the time of the census, and there was in consequence an unusually 
large exodus of chaitharas to the Nerbudda valley, while in 1911 large num- 
bers of coolies were employed on the construction of the Amla-Itarsi Railway. 
The density is much the highest in the Multai tahsil, where it averages 157 
persons per square mile, or more than twice as much as in the rest of the 
district. 


27. The Chhindwara district falls naturally into two portions, for while the 
Chhind\var\ greater part of it lies on the plateau, the Marathi-speaking 

Sausar tahsil in the plain has all the characteristics of 
the Maratha plain country. The density of the district is 117 per square mile, 
but it contains much sparsely inhabited country in the Jagirdaris which lie to 
the north, while in Sausar a density of 133 per square mile is found. With the 
exception of a somew'hat unhealthy year in 1916, the population made good pro- 
gress until the influenza epidemic of 1918, when the deaths exceeded the births by 
24,000. 1 he birth-rate was low in the following year, but the fall was not so 

marked as elsewhere. In 1920, however, the district suffered severely from the 
relapsing fever which accompanied the second, but milder, outbreak of influenza. 
During the decade the population fell by 27,000, although there was an increase 
of 11,000 according to the registered statistics of births and deaths. In spite of 
the fact that 18,000 less Immigrants were found in the district at the beginning 
than at the end of the decade, there is still a balance in favour of immigration, 
and it is apparent that the reporting of deaths at the time of the influenza epide- 
mic was peculiarly defective. 


28. Seoni has a density of 108 persons per square mile, and is less thinly 

populated than the other districts of the plateau division ; 

the population is concentrated in the wheat-growing 
country round Seoni, the density of the Lakhnadon tahsil being only 83. 
The vital statistics show a steady increase until the year 1918: but owing to 
influenza in that year, and famine and relapsing fever in 1920, 20,000 more deaths 
than births were recorded during the decade. The deduced population, however, 
was 24,000 less than that recorded at the census, and this is ascribed by the 
Deputy Commissioner to migration of chaitharas for the wheat harvest into the 
Nerbudda valley; but the figures show' that the loss is due more to a deficiency in 
immigration than to an excess of emigration. 

29. Mandla is the largest and most sparsely populated district in the 

division, and has a density of only 76 persons per square 
*“ mile, which is lower than any other district in the prov- 

ince except Chanda. It has poor communications, the only railway being the 
branch line from Nainpur to Mandla, and good roads are equally rare. The 
inhabitants are mainly aborigines, and the cultivation is of a low order. Owing 
to the fertility of the aboriginal tribes the population increased rapidly in times 
of prosperity, and has gone up by 81 per cent since 1872. The present decade 
however saw a decrease of 19,000, owing to influenza in 1918 and again in 1920. 
In the latter year the district suffered more than any other in the province from 
famine, and the population being little inclined to migrate elsewhere in search of 
work and communications poor, the effect on the population is more pro- 
nounced than elsewhere. Vital statistics show' the population to have beon 
practically stationary during the decade, the increase of the first seven years being 
counterbalanced by the decrease in the last three. The net gain is less than 
400. The population, however, actually decreased by i9,oco, and as migration 
is a comparatively unimportant factor, this will approximate to the number of 
<leaths not registered in the influenza epidemic of 1918. 
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The Maratha Plain Division. 



Maratha Plain Division, 


The Maratha plain division contains the cotton country consisting of 
the four districts of Berar, excluding the Melghat taluq 
of Amraoti, which is a wild hilly tract similar to the country 
found in the adjoining plateau division, and the districts of Wardha and Nagpur; 
to the east of this lies the Wainganga valley, containing rice country of consi- 
derable fertility, while in the south-eastern corner of the division lies the sparsely 
populated district of Chanda, in which rice is the principal crop. In spite of 
the inclusion of the Melghat and Chanda and the hilly tahsil of Baihar in 
Balaghat, the division is the most thickly populated in the province, and has a 
density of 154 persons per square mile. The greater portion of the four Berar 
districts lies in the valley of the Puma river, and the black soil found there 
is famous for the production of cotton. To the south, however, portions 
of the Buldana, Akola and Yeotmal districts lie on a plateau standino- 
about 1,000 feet above the plain and gradually sloping towards the Hyderabad 
border. To the north of the Amraoti district lies the Melghat taluq, which 
stretches into the Satpura hills, and is entirely different to the rest of Berar. 
The climate is dry and hot, but on the whole healthy. Cotton is the main crop, 
covering 45 0 per cent of the cultivated area, and juwar, with 53 5 per cent, is the 
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staple food-crop. The cultivation of cotton, however, makes the local food- 
supply insufficient, and^rain has to be imported, with the result that the general 
level of prices is higher than in the Central Provinces. Berar is the most pros- 
perous portion of the province, and no less than 837 per cent of the cultivable 
area is under crops. Indeed the uncultivated area is barely sufficient for the 
other needs of the people. 


31. The Amraoti district has a density of 176 persons per square mile, or, 

excluding the Melghat, 249. Unlike the rest of Berar 
the population during the decade declined bv 45,000 
persons. The vital statistics show a decrease of only 6,800, for which the 
appalling mortality during the year 1.918 of 92,645 was responsible. The large 
difference between the actual and deduced population indicates that the regis- 
tration of deaths was very defective, particularly at the time of the influenza 
epidemic ; for Berar was at the time of the census not nearly so affected by the 
crop failure, and there was considerable temporary immigration in search of work, 
the effect of which is obscured in the statistics by the fact that the older 
immigrants who came in with the development of Berar are now dying off. 
The district recovered quickly from influenza, and by 1920 the excess of births 
over deaths was well above the average for normal years, 

32, With the exception of one unhealthy year in 1916, when plague was 

, prev.alent, the population increased steadily until iqiS. 

when the influenza epidemic brought the number of 
deaths to 94,, 625, or 6i,ooo in excess of the births. There was a further decrease 
of the population by 2,000 in the following year, but by 1920 normal conditions 
were re-established. The decrease in population according to the registration of 
vital statistics amounted to 16,000 in the decade, but according to the census 
the population had increased by 8,500. This was due undoubtedly to the effects 
of immigration, for there is no falling off in the number ol those born outside but 
enumerated in the district comparable with that which occurred in the neighbour- 
ing district of Amraoti, although both districts must have been developed about 
the same time. The density of the district is 194 to the square mile, ranging 
from 152 in the Mangrul taluq to 225 in Akot. 


33. During the decade the population increased by 30,000, which is about 
1 7,000 in excess of the natural increase. The district 
adjoins the Hyderabad State, and for this reason probably 
alone among the Berar districts shows an increase in the number nf those born 
outside the district. With the exception of 1912. the population made steady 
progress until 1918, when deaths exceeded births by 50, i go, but the influenza 
epidemic was not quite as severely felt as in the rest of Berar, and the birth-rate 
did not fall off to such an extent in (919, with the result that there was an excess 
of births in that year. The density varies considerably within the district, being 
205 in the small but wealthy taluq of Jalgaon, but in the less fertile uplands of 
Chikhli and Mehkar it only amounts to 174 and 145. 


34. In spite of an increase of population of 24,000 during the decade, 
Yeotmal has a density of 144 per square mile which 
IS considerably less than the rest of Berar; there is, 
however, a good deal of sparsely populated country in the Pusad taluq, where 
the density is only 126. The years 1912 and igi6 were unhealthy, the 
latter particularly so, and the influenza epidemic of 191 8 was exceptionallv virulent, 
no fewer than 96,909, or i3’3 per cent of the population, dying that 
year, and births fell to two-thirds of the normal in the following year. There is, 
however, an increase of 3,500 in the deduced population in spite of a decrease 
during the decade of over 29,000 in the number of immigrants. This is probably 
accounted for by the fact that, compared with the rest of Berar, portions of the 
district are not so fully developed, and the earlier immigrants are still existing 
in larger numbers. 


35. Wardha is a small but wealthy district very similar in its physical 
features to the neighbouring districts of Berar. It has a 
W ardh.c density of 191 per square mile, as compared to 189 at the 

last census. The country is mostly open, and 81 percent of the area is 
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cultivable. There is in fact very little land available for extension of the popula- 
tion. Plague in 1912 and 1916 caused the deaths to exceed the births, and 
in 1918 the population decreased by 26,500 owing to influenza. The 
deduced population, however, rose by 6,000 during the decade, which is about 
double the actual increase. The district, however, is one which owing to its 
wealth at all times attracts immigrants, and owing to famine conditions in the 
province there was a temporary stream of immigration passing through Chanda 
northwards ; and there is a slight gain in population to the district on the balance 
of migration. There do not, however, appear to have been so many omissions 
to report deaths from influenza as elsewhere. 

36. The west of the Nagpur district lies in the cotton country, but as we 
proceed eastward the rainfall becomes heavier, and cotton 
Nagpur. ceases to be so profitable a crop. Its place is taken by 

wheat, gram linseed and other winter crops. Owing to the presence of Nagpur 
city the density is 207 per square mile as against 211 at last census, but the 
tahsil density is less, being as low as 137 per square mile in the Ramtek tahsil. 
The natural population decreased by about 24,000, the somew'hat indefinite term 
‘fever’ in 1912, and plague and cholera in 1916 being responsible for heavy 
mortality. In the influenza epidemic of 1918, 69,000 persons died, or 36,000 more 
than the births, and in the following year the birth-rate was exceptionally low. 
The population actually however only decreased by 16,000 and now' stands at 
792,521, which is 25‘6 per cent in excess of the figures of 1872. In spite, however, 
of the fact that the district attracts labour from without to its industrial centres, 
there is a decrease of 4,000 during the decade in the number of those born 
outside the district, which may partly be attributed to the fact that at those 
places the older immigrants are now beginning to die off, and are replaced by 
their children born in the district. 


37. Chanda possesses few of the characteristics of the other districts of 
the Maratha plain. In the north the country is open and 
fertile ; but in the south there are large masses of jungle, 
except for a fertile tract on the borders of the Madras Presidency, and only 14 
per cent of the total area is cultivated. The chief crop is rice, which occupies 29 
per cent of the cropped area. The district has the low'est density in the province, 
71 per square mile ; and in the tahsil of Sironcha it is as low as 20. The vital 
statistics show a steady increase of population until the year 1918, when in the 
influenza epidemic the deaths exceeded the births by 38,000 ; and in the follow'ing 
year the low' birth-rate caused a further decrease of nearly 10,000. The 
deduced {fopulation shows an increase of 32,000 during the decade, whereas 
actually there was a decrease of 17,000. It is obvious that in the influenza 
epidemic the inaccuracy in the vital statistics was greater than elsewhere — a 
result w'hich is to be expected in so large a district. The factor of migration is 
a much less important one than in the rest of the division, but the balance of 
population has moved against the district, the inhabitants of which appear to 
be attracted to the more prosperous cotton country. 


38. These districts lie mainly in the Wainganga valley, which is a rice. 

„ growing country somewhat in advance of the other rice 

bhandara and alaghat. jjjgjj.jj.jg jjj jjg methods of cultivation. They also contain 

very considerable manganese mines, to which labour naturally gravitates when 
agricultural conditions are unfavourable. The Balaghat district extends to the 
north-east to the Baihar plateau, which is the home of aboriginal tribes, and 
differs widely in natural conditions from the rest of the district. Though the 
figures in the census tables are adjusted for changes of area, it is convenient to 
consider the two districts together in reviewing the vital_ statistics, owing to a 
considerable redistribution of territory between them which occurred during the 
decade. Both districts increased steadily in population during the decade until 
1918, when influenza took a large toll, the disease being more severe in 
Bhandara than in Balaghat. In spite of this there was a large increase of 
84,000 in the deduced population of the districts, which compares with an 
actual increase of 68,000. The presence of the manganese mines doubtless 
causes an influx of labour, and it does not seem probable that the deaths during 
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the influenza epidemic failed to be reported to the same extent as elsewhere. 
Since the year 1872 both districts have increased steadily in population, except 
for the decade 1891 — 1901, when the famines caused a decline ; and the population 
is now 30 per cent in excess of that in 1872. In Bhandara the density is 198. 
which is high, seeing that it possesses no large towns, while in Balaghat the low 
density of 55 in the Baihar tahsil brings the district average dowm to 144 per square 
mile. Bhandara has a large number of emigrants compared to immigrants, and the 
reverse is true of Balaghat. As, however, a large area was transferred from the 
former to the latter during the decade, it is probable that some confusion arose 
in the minds of the enumerators as to how' they should record the birth-place 
of individuals who were born in a place which subsequently was added to the 
district in which they lived at the time of the census. 

Chhattisgarh Plain Division. 



i 
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39. The Chhattisgarh plain is a large land-locked plain bounded on 
Chhattisgakh Plain Divi- every side by more or less rugged country, and almost 

up to the end of the 19th century had very little 
connection with the outside world. Even now many parts of it are not within 
easy access of the railway, and road communication is far from good. Parts 
of the Raipur district and the Bastar State lie beyond the confines of the 
plain, and are very wild and broken. At the present day communication 
with the outside world is much improved, and Chhattisgarh is one of the 
favourite centres for the recruitment of labour for the Assam tea gardens and 
the manganese and coal industries of the province, and large quantities of 
agricultural produce are in favourable years exported for external consumption. 

40. The Raipur district falls naturally into two portions, into which it is 

„ divided by the Mahanadi river. To the west lies the 

more open country containing the whole 01 the Raipur 
and the greater portion of the Baloda Bazar and Dhamtari tahsils. This 
portion is open flat country devoted mainly to the cultivation of rice, and is 
thickly populated, the Raipur tahsil having a density of 250 per square mile. 
The Mahasamund tahsil in the eastern portion of the district is much more 
sparsely inhabited, and the open cultivated tracts alternate with larger 
expanses of jungle, until on the borders of Orissa again a long strip of open 
and prosperous country is found. In this part there are a number of large 
Zamindaris, actually forming part of British India, but often differing little in 
political history from the neighbouring states, the rulers of which have attained 
the status of Ruling Chiefs. The density of the Mahasamund tahsil is 

only 107 per square mile, and there is considerable scope for an increased 
population. The number of the inhabitants of the Raipur district as now 
constituted has, except for a slight set-back due to the great famines at the 
time of the census of 1901, increased steadily since 1872, and has more than 
doubled in fifty years. During the present decade there was an annual excess 
of births over deaths, ranging from 14,000 to 27,000, until the influenza 
epidemic of 191S, when there were 101,909 reported deaths as against 59,291 
births. In 1919 the birth-rate fell by about 25 per cent, and as the epidemic 
had not yet spread to the more distant portions of the district, by the end of 
the previous year deaths again reached the high figure of 73,047. With 
scarcity conditions prevailing, in 1920 the death-rate was still high and births were 
slightly in defect. There was in the decade an increase of 82,000 in the deduced 
population, while the increase in the actual population was some 5,000 more. 

The census statistics show a very large increase in the natural population 

after adjusting the figures as a result of migration, but this is probably incorrect. 
Raipur is the railway centre at which many emigrants from the adjoining 
feudatory states entrain, and consequently in places not adjoining those states there 
would be a tendency to give Raipur as the district of birth, while at the same 
time there would be a tendency to give the head-quarter district of Chhattisgarh 
as the birth-place of an individual who said he hailed from Chhattisgarh. 

41. Like Raipur, the Bilaspur district is essentially a rice-growing district 

Bilasplr. with a fair portion of open country, but containing a 

number of Zamindaris still In a very undeveloped state. 
The density of the district is 162 per square mile, varying from 181 in Bilaspur 
tahsil to 68 in Katghora. The population has nearly doubled during the last 
50 years, and 85,542 persons, or 7-5 per cent, w'ere added to the total during the 
decade. The vital statistics show a similar increase, and followed exactly 
the same course as in Raipur. The Deputy Commissioner considers that 50,000 
Chamars tem.porarily emigrated owing to the adverse agricultural conditions in 
19^1, out in view of the fact that 225,33^ Chamars were recorded in the census 
of 1921 as against 214,321 in i9ii,the figure appears to be much in excess of the 
actual , and, as the number of emigrants declined by 10,000 during the inter-censal 
period, it is probable that the temporary emigrants had by the date of the census 
begun to return to their homes. 


42. The Drug district is an offshoot of Raipur, having been separated from 
Drug. district in 1906. It contains less rice than the 

other districts of Chhattisgarh, only 37 per cent of the 
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cultivated area being devoted to that crop ; and there Is a fair amount of good 
wheat-growing soil. The district has made much less progress in population 
during the last 50 years and the inhabitants now number 743,246 or 22 per cent 
more than in 1872. This is probably due to the fact that there is less room for 
expansion, for the net cultivated area is 49 per cent of the total against 34 
in Bilaspur and 33 in Raipur, and the density is 160 per square mile. The vital 
statistics show the population to have increased by 31,0^0 since 191 i, while 
actually there is a fall of 32.000. It appears that the difference is to a large 
extent due to the effect of emigration. 

43. Ranker State lies on the southern boundary of the Dhamtari tahsil 
The Ranker and Bastak of the Raipur district, and divides it from Bastar. The 

former state contains some fairly open country, but its 
communications are poor, as the capital is situated 40 miles from Dhamtari, 
whence there is a narrow-gauge railway to Raipur. Ranker has increased in 
population since 1872, and now contains nearly three times as many inhabitants: but 
there was a slight falling off in the present decade owing to the influenza epide- 
mic, and the population is even now only 87 per square mile. Bastar, although 
it now has nearly six times the population of 1S72 is, with the exception of the 
sma.!! state of Changbhakar, the most sparsely populated area in the province, 
having a population of 36 per square mile. Only seven per cent of the area is 
cultivated, and vast masses of forest intervene between the villages. The 
inhabitants are very primitive, and the only communications are two roads, one 
connecting with Raipur through Ranker and Dhamtari, and the other with the 
Madras coast, \htal statistics have been registered in the state during the last 
10 years ; but they are obviously unreliable, as the birth-rate based on them is less 
than 20 per mille, whereas the aboriginal tribes are notoriously prolific ; and it 
would appear that less than two out of every five births are registered. There is 

little migration to or from the state, and the increase in the population is almost 

entirely due to the course of nature. 

44, The four states of Nandgaon, Rhairagarh, Chhuikhadan and Rawardha 

The Western Chhattis- are situated on the extreme west of the Chhattisgarh 

QARH States. plain. The Country is level and open, but a portion of 

the Rawardha state lies on the spurs of the Satpuras and consists almost 
entirely of forest. Its density is therefore only 77 against i 70, 1 33 and i 70 in 
the other three states. Nandgaon State has its capital on the Bengal-Nagpur 
main line from Calcutta to Nagpur, and the other states are within easy reach 
of the railway. There wms in consequence of famine conditions and easy rail- 
way communication a very marked temporary migration to the industrial centres 
of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa during the year of the census, and the popula- 
tion of these states is with the exception of Rhairagarh less now than in 1872; 
but a considerable number of emigrants returned within three months of the 
census, so that the figures do not give a true picture of the permanent population. 
The proportion of the cultivable area that is under crops varies from 74 in 
Chhuikhadan to 93 in Rhairagarh, and this indicates that these states are not 
declining to any great extent in population. The statistics of migration do not 
show an increase in the number of emigrants corresponding to the actual fact 
quoted above ; and we are driven to the conclusion, which has already been 
mentioned in the case of the Drug district, that the enumerator outside the 
Province has given Raipur as the birth-place of a number of individuals who 
described themsehms as Chhattisgarhis. 

45. These three states lie on the east of the Chhattisgarh plain. Their 
Sakti, Raigarh and cultivation consists to a very large extent of rice, and 

Sarangarh St.ates. there is a good deal of irrigation from tanks. Sakti, 

which is a very small state with little forest area, has the highest density in the 
Province, of 301 persons to the square mile ; and Sarangarh follows next with 218. 
These states have developed rapidly in the last 50 years, and they have from 
3 to 4 times as many inhabitants as in 1872 ; they all received an appre- 
ciable increment during the decade. There is little room for further expansion, 
unless they develop some industries, such as the lime-stone works recently 
opened in Sakti, as the percentage of cultivable area which has come under the 
plough varies from 85 in Sarangarh to 98 in Sakti. 



46. The five States of Surguja, Jashpur, Udaipur, Korea and Changbhakar 
The Chhota Nai pcs Were transferred to the Central Provinces from Bengal 

Di'isioN. in 1905. The country is very wild and broken and 

thickly wooded, and the inhabitants are primitive tribes, with few needs, 
and but little versed in the art of cultivation. They burn down patches in 
the jungle, and for 2 or 3 years, until the ash manure is exhausted, 
the soil, which is merely scratched by their ploughs, gives a moderate return. 
When it is exhausted they move on elsewhere. No railways pass though this 
tract, and roads are almost non-existent. The states are consequently very 
undeveloped, there is little migration, and, except for some immigration 
from Raipur to Surguja, the greater portion of the movement of the population 
is probably due to exchange of inhabitants between neighbouring states. 
The popu'ation owing to natural fertility has increased between two and 
three times since 1872, but is still very sparse, the density ranging from 24 per 
square mile — the lowest figure for the Province — in Changbhakar to 79 in Jashpur. 
During the present decade, however, owing to the influenza epidemic and emigra- 
tion due to scarcity, there was a fall in the total population of these states, though 
Korea and Udaipur increased by 27'5 and 9'7 per cent respectively ; given 
normal conditions it may be expected that they will expand rapidly. 

47. The most noticable feature about the housing of the rural population 

Thi Hols- Province is the fact that there is in every 

village a definite area set aside for building purposes. 
The cultivator c!oe^ not live on his farm, nor do the well-to-do surround their 
residences by grounds or gardens. When a village is established a site is 
selected near the water-supply, but sufficiently high 10 avoid the monsoon floods, 
and in this site every cultivator of the village has the right to house room. 
Owing to the manure they receive, the fields round the abadi, as it is called, in 
course of time become the most fertile; and if the village develops into a prosperous 
one it quickly becomes very congested. The result is that it would be impossible 
for the cultivator, even if he had the will, to build pretentious buildings. When 
the village site is completely filled, or where for social reasons any class such 
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which may be situated at soirie litile distance from the main abadi. These 
hamlets for all administrative purposes, including that of the census, are treated 
as portions of the main village, of which indeed their inhabitants are accepted as 
a portion of the population. In the larger villages, where some traders and 
money-lenders cor.gregate, there may be found solid two-storied structures of 
stone, where the owners reside with their families and goods ; but what architec- 
tural beauty they possess is obscured by the narrow lanes and mean huts that 
press them in on every side. 

In villages where the commercial class is only represented by the petty 
shop-keeper, the most pretentious dwelling belongs to the head-man. As the 
allotment of the village sites is in his hands, considerations of space are not .so 
important, and if he is a man of substance he may have a compound 50 or 60 
yards square. The house will usually be built round three sides of tiie central 
space usually called the clinn!:. and at the other end there will be sulTicicnt room 
for sheds for cattle and the implements of agriculture. The smaller cultivator 
is generallv content with two huts, one for himself and one for his cattle. The 
materials of which the dwelling places are built vary witii the locality and the 
means of the inhabitants. In the wealthier cotton tracts they may be built of 
brick or stone, while elsewhere tl.e ordinary cultivator will be satisfied with mud 
walls. Further afield, where the forests arc more frequent, and the soil poorer, 
the houses are little better than sheds with tliatched roofs carried bv poles, the 
spaces between which are filled by strips of bamboo plaited together like a 
basket ; and even less permanent structures, consisting of a few rags or some 
grass and twigs fixed over a pole like a tent, with a maximum height of 3 or 4 feet, 
form the dwelling places of various gipsy tribes, who settle in one spot for a few 
weeks and then continue their wanderings. With the variety of houses to be 
found and the ease with which new ones spring up almost in a day, it is not a 
matter of surprise if the census official sometimes finds it difficult to decide 
what constitutes a house. 


48. For the purposes of the census in India a house may be defined either 
_ as a separate structure, or as the abode of all members 
Taa Definition OF ol^e. Qf (jjpg together at the common chulha. 

The commensal definition is open to the objection that houses may have in 
them a large number of chulhas and difficulties would arise at the time of 
preparing the house-list. The structural definition has always been adopted 
in this Province, except in the five Chhota Nagpur States which were 
transferred from Bengal in 1905. At the present census this definition was 
everywhere adopted. It runs as follows: — “By a house is meant a building 
which has a separate main entrance from the common way. space or com- 
p’ound and is used as a dwelling place of one or more families." The 
chief difficulty in connection with the definition lies in deciding what is or is 
not a separate main entrance ; but in practice 1 found that the definition 
worked very well, and majority of district officers undoubtedly prefer it to the 
chulhnivar definition. The effect of the structural definition is to increase 
slightly the number of houses, and this must be borne in mind in comparing 
statistics of houses in this Province with those of other parts of India. 


The average number of persons per house at the present census is 
five and is the same as at the two previous censuses. In British territory 
the average varies from 47 in Jubbulpore to 5’i in Chhatlisgarh, but 
in the Feudatory States, presumably on account of the larger families 
among more primitive people, the figure reaches 5'4. The highest averages 
are found in Bastar State, 6'o, and Sarangarh, 6’5. It will be noticed that 
there i-? a slight tendency for the figures to increase during the decade, and 
it seems probable that, but for the influenza epidemic which decimated the 
populace towards the end of the period, the increase would have been much 
more marked. 


49. The question of the pressure of population on the means of subsistence 
is one of considerable importance, and is of peculiar 
GFN-r.R\i- R e ,i interest to the student of census statistics. In his study* 
of the population problem in India, Mr. P. K. Wattal, from an examination of the 
census' figures of 191 1, has come to the conclusion that in most parts of India 

"’'The Populatioo Problem in India by P, K. Wattal, m,.\. 
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as the untouchable castes are required to live apart, small hamlets are formed, 
the pressure of population on space is becoming acute. It is true that, as far 
as this Province is concerned, it is held that this pressure on space has not 
become acute except in the Maratha plain and portions of the Nerbudda plain 
divisions, but elsewhere the rocm for expansion is not very great. We will 
first examine shortly the statistics so far as they relate to space, which are 
given in a convenient form in Subsidiary Table 1. The percentage of cultivable 
area is shown as 56 per cent, as against 65 in 1911, but this difference is purely 
a nominal one, and is due to the inclusion of statistics for the Bastar state 
and some of the Chhota Nagpur states, which were not available at the 
previous census. Figures for individual districts and States show little variation. 
The non-culturable area includes forest area ; and the amount of forest 
that the country could afford to take under cultivation is a matter for observa- 
tion rather than for detailed calculation. It is undoubtedly small in the Maratha 
plain division, except in Chanda and Balaghat, but is obviously considerable in 
many of the Feudatory States. In Bastar the cultivable area is only 7 per 
cent. Of the other districts, Mandla and Raipur are known to contain large 
areas which could be brought under cultivation with the improvement of 
communication. The percentage of net cultivated area has fallen from 
39 to 34 per cent, but here again the variation is purely a nominal one, and 
is due to the extension of the land revenue svstem to sparsely inhabited areas. 
Even if all allowance is made for the exclusion of land which is at present so 
far from the margin of cultivation as to be hardly included in the categorv of 
cultivable areas, it is obvious from the figures in Subsidiary Table I that 
there are very large areas in certain districts and states which it would be 
profitable to cultivate if any real pressure on the food-supply occurred. We 
may conclude that there is still some room for extension of the area under 
cultivation. As regards the method of cultivation, it may be said with some 
confidence that the pressure of population has scarcely yet begun to cause 
intensive agriculture. The double-cropped area is 5 per cent, and the largest 
figures come from the rice-growing districts, where the second crop consists 
generally of a catch crop of linseed or pulse, sown shortly before the rice comes 
to maturity, and producing only a few pounds per acre. This is not properly 
speaking a second crop at all. Indeed, it is common knowledge that in the 
Chhattisgarh division, after the monsoon crop is gathered, there is very little 
employment for the agricultural population until the approach of the next monsoon. 
The percentage of irrigated area is only 2'8, and it is well known that, given the 
necessary capital, an extension of irrigation has enormous possibilities, particularly 
in the rice areas. The actual method of cultivation is still very primitive in spite 
of the efforts of the agricultural department, and a more scientific svstem of crop 
rotation would revolutionise agriculture as it did in England. There can be 
no possible doubt that, given any real pressure of population on the food- 
supply, the application of more capital to the land, and an improvement 
in the methods and knowledge of the cultivating classes, the possibilities of 
extension of the means of subsistence are very great indeed. From the 
industrial point of view little need be said. Industrially the province is in its 
infancy, although it possesses considerable potential mineral wealth. It has 
valuable deposits of coal and manganese, and there are large areas which could 
be exploited for their mineral W'ealth with the opening up of further railway 
communications. If we turn to the population figures, we find that the mean 
density per square mile is only 122 persons — a figure wTich is very low for a 
semi-tropical country. That the population even under present conditions 
has not reached the limit that can be supported, is proved by the enormous 
mortality of the influenza epidemic, w'hich must have removed at least 6 per 
cent of the inhabitants. This epidemic was not one of those diseases which 
nature is supposed to bring from time to time to equate the population in 
overcrowded areas to the means of subsistence, but a fortuitous infection of 
the population, which spread over the world. If the population before the 
epidemic could be supported, it follows that even under present conditions the 
reduced population has room to expand at least up to the limits it had reached 
before the epidemic occurred. The conclusion appears irresistible that, if 
economic pressure really called into being a struggle for existence in this 
province which provided a stimulus to the population to seek for a real increase 
in the means of subsistence, the time is still far distant when the economic lavr 
of decreasing returns would come into operation. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Density, Water-supply and Crops. 


District and Natural Divi-'ioii, 


Moan 

density 

per 

Square 

Mile 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 
AND BERAR. 


Nerdudd \ V'alley Division. 


r. Saiigor 

2. Panioh 

3, Jubbulporc 
Narsinghpur 


5. Hoshangabad 


N i mar 
Makrai 


PLATE.tu Division. 

g. Mandia 
g. Seoni 

10. Betul 

11. Chhindu'ara 

Marath.\ Plain Division 


l£, Wardba 

13. Nagpur 

14. Chanda 

15. Bhandara 

16. Baiaghat 
ly, Amraoti 
18. Akola 
ig, Buldana 
20. Veotmal 


Chhattiso vRH Elmn Division.. 


31. 

22. 

23- 

24. 

25. 

26, 

27, 
2S. 
29. 
30- 
3P 
33- 


Raipur 

Bilaspur 

Drug 

Bastar 

Ranker 

Nandgaor. 

Khairagarh 

Chhuikiiadan 

Kawardha 

Sakti 

Raigarh 

Sarangarh 


Chhotv Nagpur Division 


33. Changbhikar 

34. Korea 

35. Surguja 

36. Udaipur 

37. Jashpur 


...I 


122 


Its 

102 

IQI 

rsri 

121 

94 

.Sa 


76 

108 

n-i 

id; 


IQI 

207 

7 ‘ 
igS 
144 
176 } 

1 04 

i?7 

144 


144 

162 

160 

36 

P7 

170 

133 

170 


// 

301 

161 

218 


24 

49 

6a 

67 

79 


KRRCENTAGE OF 
tor vL \RF V or 


Cultiva- 

b.e. 


Net 

Ciiltiv.i- 

t<al. 


PEKCg.NT\GE fiF 
Cl'LriVAF.LF. \RF.a! 
OF 


Net 

Cultu .1- 

ud 


Poubio- 

I'roppeii 


Percent -1 
age 111 

gro.'s ! 

cu!ti\ a- 
ted 

are,, j 
IV Inch ! 
is irn- 
s:.,tcd 


N or- 
niai 


l.il) 


Pekce.vtage or- gkoss cui.nvATED 
.^RE\ UNDFR 


Rice. 


I Other 

U'ho.at, Cotton j J iiar. j Crops. 


3 

1 

i 4 

1 ' 

i 6 
i 

7 

vS 

9 

JO 3 1 


1 

56 

1 34 

i 

61 

s 

2S 


22 

12 

IS 

IS 

3*5 

! 


1 

1 

■ 0/ 



'/ 

•• 

4 

_,v? 

<1 


i 

46 

75 

^ .s'? 

4S 


' / 

46-35 

2 

44 

1 

1 1 

42 

SQ 

’ C'O 

5" 

2 


4’’ 14 

10 

40 


ro 

40 

76 

1 4 ’' 


6 


5.5 85 

J 5 

2.S 

1 

3 

56 

So 

1 46 


2 

■4 

4Q'8 i 

7 

22 

s 

4 

63 

69 

i '9 

57 


‘5 

4S49 

I 

46 


6 

43 

54 

3- 

59 

I 


30-43 

I 

4 

.38 

23 

35 

59 

, 20 

i 

76 


4 

45 00 

2 

34 

:o 

1 1 

33 


; J'l 

1 


- 

•■■fi 

... 

5' 

a-’ 

■1 

I' 

5 > 

53 

i 

1 21 

40 

- 

’ I 

53' 14 

16 

'4 


... 

70 

73 

.38 

52 

2 


5- ^3 

'3 


2 

4 

49 

63 

-9 

46 

2 

^ 9 

43' 12 


22 

3 

j8 

55 

74 

1 34 

4S 

I 

1 1 

4! i./9 

I 

20 

Q 

.22 

48 

'’5 


I ' 

fi 



/v'> 

7 

3 i 


2; 

Si 

' 6, 

So 

, 

■4 

41 64 


12 

39 

20 

20 

7S 

54 

7'-'' 

I 

2 <J 

46 a' 1 

-> 

17 

22 

34 

2.5 

40 

14 

55 

2 


5” -5 

-’9 


s 

25 ' 

31 

81 

38 

47 

12 

iSs 

54' 1 1 

45 

10 


8 

37 

40 

j 20 

41 

13 

i5'3 

64-31 

54 

5 


J 

40 

64 

C 5 

87 


'C 

30-86 


4 

S3 

30 

14 

?4 

73 

87 


•7; 

.’Sr4 

I 

5 

47 

3-1 

1.3 

70 

60 

5 r 

I 

I 

31 S5 


r. 

4s 

3.1 

20 

fiS 

53 

78 


2 . 

40 0; 



3'- 

3S 

20 


27 





5/ 

f, 



43 

60 

33 

55 

17 

« - • 

5 -’■6,1 

53 

2 



40 

6S 

34 

FC 

1 1 

3~3 

40*05 

57 

5 



38 

70 

49 


r ‘ 

2 .,7 

46 79 

37 

10 


... 

53 

7 

7 

07 

3 

•2 

C ro ' 

56 



I 

43 

23 

22 

93 

1 

'5 

55*50 

44 

F3 



44 

7S 

60 


'3 

■4 ■ 

52 CO 

34 

12 



54 


54 

03 

7 


50*00 

26 

19 

. . 

... 

5S 



74 

5 

'3 

46 00 

21 

20 

r 


ss 

27 

i 22 

So 

9 


40*00 

20 

13 

3 


64 

54 

-'3 

0^ 

2 

c'5 

02-07 

94 




6 

40 

35 


4 

4.S 1 

70 GO 

74 


I 


25 

48 

4t 

•^5 

12 

II*: . 

50’CO 

74 

3 

3 


20 


/ : 


3 

' ■ i 

... 


.1 



2 S 

.34 

22 

64 

3 

43 ! 

So-oo 

76 

5 

5 

2 

12 

10 

B 

S’, 


... J 

58-00 

88 

4 

I 

... 

7 

Fi 

i^ure not 
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... t 

69-00 

1' wure? 

not avnil. 
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is 

tS 1 

83 

3 
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... 1 


»•« 

44 

Fia^ures not 

TVa.D .T.hlD. 

... } 

1 

7367 

r igures 

i 

not aval 
) 
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Note.- 


This statement show= the average of the V e.vrM9'0-” l''«9i9-20 for the Centr.al Provinces and Berar districts. The figures for states 

^ .are normal figures and were furnished by the States concerned. 


(a) The normal rainfall represents the aver.age of 52 years for "l'' 

W ‘'1'= .. For the Berar districts the average is for 26 years. T( 


average tor 49 years 


furnished by the states concerned. 


districts except Drug for which it represents the 
The figures for states are normal figures, and were 
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CHAPTER I. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution of the Population classified according to 

DENSITY. 


District and Natural Division. 


TAHSILS 

WITH A 

POPULATION PER 

SQUARE MILE 0 

Under 150. 

'So~ 3 Do 

300— 

- 45 ° 

45 ° 

Area. 

Popula- 

tion 

^_Ooo’s 

omitted]. 

Area. 

Popula- 
tion 
[ooo’s 
omitted] . 

Area. 

Popula- 

tion 

[ooo’s 

omitted". 

■ 

Area. 

1 



2 

i 

4 

5 

6 

■ 

7 

8 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 


92,462 

7.926 

36,236 

7.265 

2,354 

789 




705 

496 

277 

4 SS 

i 

49 


Nerbudd.\ V'.vlley Dimsion 



/5 

',076 

S,40S 

^f >55 







13 0 

61-4 

2&4 

ji'-6 




I. Saugor 

• •• 


2,898 

341 

1,064 

'87 




2 . Damoh 



2,S;8 

287 






3. Jubbiilpore 

... 


i ^*90 

169 

2,723 

577 




4. Nar-^inghpur 



1 1 ,068 


i 908 

163 




5. Hi'shangabad 



t 11.907 

3 'S 

774 

128 




6. Niinar 



i 4,227 

397 

' 

• I* 




7. Makrai 



155 

12 


••• 

•• 

1 

PtATE.tu Division 

«*« 


15,754 

i 


■ 154 


-4 

1 




04-4 

I 00-4 

J--' 

9-6 

... 

••• 

... 

S. Manilla 

« • • 


5,057 

1 .386 

... 





9. Seoni .. , 

... 

, 

3.216 

' 349 

... 

... 

»». 

... 


10. BetuI 

.«« 

... 

3,903 

i 212 

9S9 

'52 




II. Chhindwara 



4-578 

492 



... 

••• 

... 

■Mar.atha Pl.u.v I Division 



19,405 

1,605 

40,5 n 

4-~4S 

Sn 

4 S 1 





47 4 

47-3 

\ 50'0 

68 4 

2'0 

4'S 


12. Warjha 

... 


... 

... 

2,434 

464 




13. Nagpur 

... 


1,866 

256 

','57 

255 

8n 

2S1 


14. Chanda 


.. 

8,415 

52 ' 

S97 

140 




ic. Bhandara 

... 

... 

'■551 

214 

2,072 

504 

. 



16. Balaghat 



1,556 

$7 

2,001 

425 




17. Amraoti 



'.557 

4' 

3,'47 

787 

;; 



18. Akola 

... 




4,no 

799 

... 



19. Buldar.a 



1,027 

149 

2,707 

55° 

... 



20. Yeotmal 


■■ 


430 

1,986 

' 

3'9 




Chh.attisoakh Plain Division 



JO,CJO 

4.409 

0,485 

1,815 

1.543 

50S 





73-9 

50-9 

44-4 1 

3 S '4 

3’7 

107 


2 l. Raipur 

... 


^2822 1 

7S6 

2,965 I 

621 




22 . Biiaspur 


... 

4.005 , 

366 

2,208 ! 

399 

',405 

467 


23 Drug 



3,581 1 

4S2 

1,064 

261 




24. Bastar 

... 


13,062 i 

404 






25. Ranker 



'> 43 ' 1 

'25 

... 





26. Nandgion 



i 

... 

87' 

148 




27. Khairagarh 



93 ' 1 

124 

' 

... 




28. Chhuikhadan 





>54 ' 

26 




29. Kawardha 



798 ; 

62 

... 1 


... 


... 

30. Sakti 




... 



'38 


* >. 

31. Raigarh 




... 

1,486 : 

£42 



... 

32. Sarangarh 



... 


5-to 1 

118 

... 

**• 

... 

Chhota Nagpuk Division 



1 1,610 

704 

i 








lOO'O 

too 0 

1 




••• 

33. Changbhakar 

... 


go6 

?,?. 






34. Korea ... 

... 


',631 

79 





... 

35. Snrguja 

... 


6,055 

37S 




... 

... 

36, Udaipur 



',055 

71 




... 

... 

37. Jashpur 



1,963 

'54 

1 


... 

... 

... 


Popula- 

tion. 


Note: — F igures in italics indicate the proportion per cent, which the area, and onnulafl^r. j •» « 

population of the Natural Division or Province. Population of each density group bear to the total area and 
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Subsidiary Table III.— \"ariation in Relation to Density since 1872 


Percej.taoe or Variation, 
Increase { + , and Decrease (— ). 






< 

- 

District and Natural Division. 




1 



I9II 

IQOI 

1S91 

jSSi 

1872 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


1021. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

iS3i. 

I 

3 

I 3 

4 

5 

6 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

- 03 

+ 17-9 

-7'9 

+ 10 7 

-t 22 5 

AND BERAR. 




1 


Nerbudda Valley Division... 

- J-.y 

+ /07 

— 10' 4 

+ 6‘2 

+ i4‘o 

I. Saugor 

— 3 4 

+ I.S'S 

-20'4 

+ 48' 

+ 7*0 

2. Damoh ••• 

-13-8 
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- I2'4 

+ 40 ■ 

4* 161 

3. jubbulpore 

- ’03 

+ 90 

- 9'0 

+ 8-9 . 

+ 299 

4. Narsmghpur ... 

- 3'2 

+ 3'2 

- I4'5 

‘4 1 

+ 7 7 

5, Hoshangabad 

- 2'S 

-f- 2 ‘4 

- 96 

+ 6-4 , 

+ 67 

6. Nimar 

+ 1-4 

‘95 

+ i4'3 

+ 1271 

+ '3 ‘ 

7. M.akrai 

— i4'8 

+ I5'2 

-29-7 

10 b , 

+ 22-3 

Pl.aieau Division 

- 

+ -VJ 

- 1 

1 

1 

+ o.w 

+ JO‘6 

8. Mandla 

— 4'6 : 

+ 27’3 

- 6-S i 

+ 13 0 ■ 

t 4'’5 

9. Seoni ••• 

-irg ; 

+ 207 

— 11-6 , 

't 10*4 

+ 16-9 

10. Betul 

— 6-8 

+ 35'o 
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-r M2 

II. Chhindwara ... 

- 49 1 

-E 267 

~ '1 
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+ i8'o 


■Net 

varia- 
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I?73 


to 

1921. 


1921. 


.Mean Densitv per sgi;\RE mile. 


1911. 


1901. i 1S91. 


1881. 


1S72. 


I 


j 

789 
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i 

122 I 
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+ ic-S 

i 
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+ ’5 

*33 ' 

137 

+ O'S 

102 

IIS 

-I- ai-o 
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I9I 

- 76 
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'65 

+ .2-4 

121 
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-I- 76-6 

94 

93 
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^3 , 

1 

j 

97 

+ 45 0 

1 

1 

!02 

+ Si'4 

76 ’ 

80 

+ 213 

ic8 1 
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+ 3‘V 

94 

lOI 

+ S5'6 

JC7 

"3 


"l 

10 

1 1 

12 

j 

i 

104 1 

1 13 
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J22 

! 

/.■; 

’20 

1 

I iS , 
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lOl ' 

116 

1 1 1 

174 ' 

IQI 

176 

160 1 

IS7 

1 86 

I2I j 

134 

I s 6 

77 i 

68 

60 

S 4 

1 20 
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1 

'0 I 


70 
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102 1 

"S 

>°S 
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84 

79 
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i 

^9 

81 


'3 


83 


133 

96 

> 3 S 
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S3 

88 


<SS 


42 

89 

7» 

69 


Marath.a Plain Division 

+ -s 

12. Wardha 

-r O'O 

13. Nagpur 

— 2’0 

14. Chanda 

— 25 

15. Bhandara 

+ 47 

16. Balsghat 

+ 7’5 

17. Amraoti 

— 5-2 

18. Akola 

+ ri 

19. Buldana 

+ 4’5 

20. Yeotmal 

+ 3-4 
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+ 3 'o 

ai. Raipur 

-h 6-2 

22. Bilaspur 

+ 7-5 
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— 4'2 

24. Bastar 

+ 7'2 

25. Ranker 
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26. Nandgaon 
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27. Kh.airaaarh 

— 20'2 

28. Chhuikhadar. 

— i6-i 

29, Kawardha ... 

—20-4 

30, Sakti 

+ 20-3 

31. Raigarh 

+ io'4 

32. Sarangarh 

+ '5'4 

Chhot.a Nagpur Division 


33. Changbhakar 

— 10 6 

34. Korea 

+ 275 

35. Surguja 

— irg 

36. Udaipur 

+ 97 

37. Jashpur 

— 1 1'6 


- rs-.i 

- 5 -' 

■E -S-t 

if 10 0 

+ o 5 t 

+ i 9'4 

- 3'9 
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- -8 
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■ + I 5'2 

.r 29-2 
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-r 8-6 

+ 21 1 

♦ 43'4 
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+ 11 7 

■ + 10 1 

+ 35 ' 

- 8-2 

— 4-8 

^ 9-2 

- 15-2 

+ 23-0 

+ 4 '6 

— I 

♦ 32 

■ + 20-4 

+ 30-6 

-r 8-9 

— 9'5 

+ 77 

+ 219 

4- 32 7 

+ 25-5 

- 5-6 

+ '7 9 

1 

1 + -’46 

+ So'i 

+ 2Jj 

— 10’2 

! +' 7-1 

i 

i + 30 0 

+ -7 t 

-E 20’S 

2'5 

j + ' 3’6 

I + 41 '4 

; + 100-9 

+ 24S 

— 12 2 

1 1S8 

if 41 '8 

+ 983 

+ '47 

— 16 8 ; 

+ 10-3 1 

■f 2-2 

+ 22 3 

+ ar4 

- ivi ! 
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+ 148-9 
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+ 22’*’ 

•vBs® ; 

- 29'5 . 

+ 46-1 

■r 1 86 4 

t- 32'4 

3 ''3 ' 

-1- 1 1 '9 ' 

-*■ 107 

— ’4 

-r I 3’0 

— 2l'I , 

+ 9 ' 

+ .359 

+ 1-4 

-r iS- 1 

—273 : 

10 0 

+ "'d 

— 1 1 7 

+ 35 'I 
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+ 6-3 

+ 144 

-- 1.8-1 
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— I2'l 1 

+ IS*2 
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+ 3-8 ; 

+ 30 7 
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— d 0 1 

! 

1 
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, 

1 
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1 
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( 
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1S2 
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>44 

'34 
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‘.81 

i>7 
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1&6 
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I So 
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'65 
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CHAPTER I.— DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


Subsidiary Table IV. — Variation in Natural Population. 




POPL'L.VTION IN 1921. 



Population in 191 i 


Variation 










per cent 







1 

1 



(1911 — 21) 

District and Natural Division. 

Actual 

popula- 

tion. 

Immi- 

grants. 

Emi- 

grants. 

Natural 

popula- 

tion. 

Actual 

popula- 

tion. 

] 

1 Immi- 

( grants. 

Emi- 

grants. 

Natural 

population. 

natural 

popula- 

tion, 







Increase -h 










decrease — 

I 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 





i (lO 



j 



CENTRAL PROVINCES 

15,979,660 

609,504 

406,736 115,776,892 

16,033,310 

749.985 

312,371 

(1) 15,595,696 

+ I 

AND BERAR 




1 






Nsrbl'dd.v V-\llev Division' 

^, 73 !, 4^3 

2Q0.426 

154 425 

2,305,442 

2.800,513 

250,406 

170,665 

2,720,682 

— 5 

I. Saugor 

5 23,380 

.'^5.254 

43 t 2 l 2 

516,338 

541,410 

54,100 

48,06s 

535,878 

—4 

2. Damoh 

287,126 

36.941 

29,376 

279,561 

333,047 

34,663 

25,214 

323.593 

—14 

3. Jubbulpore 

745.6S5 

128,335 

63,133 

680,483 

74 c, 8Q2 

99..O24 

79,896 

726,764 

—6 

4. Narsinghpur 

3'S.'6^ 


23,025 

308,327 

335-677 

24,131 

28,100 

329,646 

—6 

5* Hoshangabad 

445 .-’ ■'3 

47.786 

58.469 

456,416 

457, .395 

46.121 

78,515 

489,789 

—7 

6. Nimar 


89.041 

35-252 

342, '65 

391,071 

101,383 

2 C,i 55 

309,843 

+ 10 

7. Makrai 

12,803 

3,632 

2,981 

12.152 

15,021 

4.640 

3.788 

14,169 

— 14 

PL.tTE.xu Division 

!.590,3Sg 

6i,ogo 

77 .i''o 

1.001.350 

!. 7 oS.So 4 

124,667 

/ 2,24:1 

1,056,472 

— 3 

8. Mandia 

386,246 

23,870 

21,158 

383.734 

405.234 

41.969 

20,132 

38.737 

383,397 


g. Seoni 

348,871 

20.559 

30,424 

358.736 

396.165 

37, '26 

397,776 

— 10 

10. Betu! 

363'737 

'5.'449 

26,338 

374,626 

390,386 

20,677 

25,219 

385.92S 

— 3 

11. Chhir.dwara 

49 ’>^35 

33.4 '0 

25.838 

484,263 

S' 7. 109 

51.646 

23,908 

489,371 

I 

M.\R.\Tnt Pl.\in Division 

C. JJ 1 .S 44 

332, 47 ^; 

127.106 

(<-) 

6.0! 4,171 

6,166,155 

357-283 

'30,027 

{*) 5,939,090 

+ r 

12. Wardha 

467,606 

96,41 1 

52.577 

4IO.S02 

460,775 

105,988 

64,607 

419.394 


13. Nagpur 

702.521 

9S,-52o ; 

I '4.555 

808.556 

808.022 

102,006 

'44,459 

850 385 

— 5 

14. Chanda 

660,630 

40,454 j 

68.046 

688,222 

677,544 

56,058 

58,717 

680,203 

+ I 

15. Bhandara 

7'7"47 

44 229 ; 

122,0^2 

706,470 

685,82$ 

53,790 

1' 9,377 

751,415 

-f 6 

16. Ba'aghat 

5 1 1 ,634 

7S365 1 

36,704 

469,973 

475,024 

51. ,346 

51.154 

475,732 

I 

17. Amraoti 

828.384 

l'S.329 1 

93.135 

.806,190 

873,513 

164,185 

97,222 

806,550 


18, Akola 

79S.-C44 

: 10, loa ! 

60,42s 

739-778 

789,96 1 

"".339 , 

64,452 

733,074 

4 - I 

19, Buldana 

600.420 

89,419 ■ 

27,592 

637,603 

6160,27% 

81,902 1 

32,483 

019-859 

•h 3 

20, Yeotmal 

748 959 

140,617 ! 

! 

38,009 

637,951 

724,410 

170,249 : 

42,9.45 

597,096 

+ 7 

Chhvtiisgarh Pl.vin Division ... 

4,73' Sro 

120,271 ! 

^ 4 h 739 

2.347.275 

4.504,206 

221 . OOS 

I 37 ,TS 

(Cj 4,510.013 

-h 7 

21. Raipur 

1,406,676 

^7.978 

1 

184,781 

i.-,=; 03.479 

1,324,706 

I 16,06^ 

101,734 

1,310,37s 

—IS 

22. Bilaspur 


IOo,00< 

138.024 

1,2-i9,6C4 

1.146.223 

160,249 

126,717 

1,112,091 

+ 14 

23. Drug 

743 >246 

65,171 

88,572 

766,647 

775,683 

82,905 

97.825 

790,608 

— 3 

24. Bastar 

464,407 

23 -S ‘7 

7.757 

448,647 

433,310 

24.905 ! 

7,828 

416,143 

+ 8 

25, Ranker 

124.02S 1 

1 1 S29 1 

1 1,01 ? 

125,014 

127,164 

28,653 

8,699 

107,210 

-I- 17 

26. Nandgaon 

147.506 1 

39 ,eo.S 1 

18,422 

126,363 

167.362 

46,467 

32.798 

153,693 

— iS 

27. Khairagnrh 


' 4 ,si 6 

29,205 

I 3S.6O7 

' 55,471 

35,181 

43,065 

162,35s 

—IS 

28. Chhuikhadan 

26,122 

7.027 i 

9,476 

28,571 

31.150 

10 112 

ii,6i6 

32,654 

—13 

29. Ka wardha 

61,783 

13,140 I 

10,266 


77,654 

18,412 ! 

12,517 

71,759 

—17 

30. Sakti 

4 i »,554 

: 4.067 : 

4,541 ! 

32,02s 

34.547 

13,271 

3,687 

24.963 

+ 23 

31. Raigarh 

041 6.14 

24,381 : 

23,479 1 

240,732 

218. S6O 

30,805 

41.779 

229,834 

+ 5 

32. Sarangarh 

" 7 > 7 Si 

32.712 : 

12,428 

107,497 

102,071 

20,013 ' 

16,326 

98,384 

+ 9 

Chhot.v N.vgp'ur Division 

70J.O-J4 

70,917 ’ 


''71.35S 

j54o22 

57,406 ; 

t 

23,130 I 

1 

724, '75 

— 7 

33, Changbhakar 

21,826 

i 

2.II4 , 

28 

10.740 

24.421 

8,045 ^ 

j 

256 i 

16,632 

+ 19 

34. Korea 

79,189 1 

27.945 i 

1.5JO 

5 “t 754 

62,107 

20,896 

1,950 1 

43,161 

+ 22 

35. Surguja 

377.679 

42.17' i 

43.^5 

379.043 

428,70^ 

19.291 

31,943 ‘ 

441,355 

— 14 

36. Udaipur 

71,124 

8.743 i 

6,522 

63,co3 

64,851 

142310 , 

7,316 , 

57.859 

+ 19 

37. Jashpur 

154, '50 

12,443 I 

1 

L 

9.205 

150,918 

174,458 ' 

16.665 

8,073 j 

165,868 

— 9 


(«) The oiflerence of 34,655 is due to these persons having been returned as emigrants to other provinces under “ Central Provinces unspecified.” 


(6) The difference of 5,39' is due to these persons having been returned as emigrants to ether provinces under Berar (District unspecified). 

(c) The difference of 244 Is due to these persons having been returned as emigrants to other provinces under Chhattisgarh States (State un- 
^lecified). 

(rf) The difference is due to the fact that 45,044 persons were returned as emigrants to other proV.nces under Central Provinces unspecified 
and 2,240 persons enumerated in the Central Provinces with their birth district unspecified. ^ 

(e) The difference is due to the fact that 9,567 persons were returned as emigrants to other provinces under Berar unspecified. 












SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARV I. ABLE Y. COMPARISON WI'IH \ ITA;. StAI'ISTICS. 


District and Natural Division. 


In 1911 — 1920, TOTAL tek ccnt 

number OF FOPL L.ATION (' F I 2 I I 


n-rths. . Deaths. Births. Dei;'- 


f\CKE\M_ (+) OK I)E- 
CKE \sl- (— ) OK POKL, 1 . 1 - 
TION or 1921 COMKIREO 
i-.\cess(+i wmi 1911. 

' 'r 

deficiency 
i — j of 

Births over Natural Actual 

Deaths. popul.i- popula* 

tion tion. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 


6861650 I 6,627,417 


+ 234-233 I + 181,196 


Nereudda Valley Division 


1. Saugor 

2. Damoh 

3. Jubfaulpore 

4. Narsinghpur 
3. Hoshangabad 

6. Nimar 

7. Makrai 


— 13,0 vT 

— 45,921 

— 207 

— io,S '5 

— 11,662 

+ S-483 

— 2, CIS 


Platbau Division 




8. Mandla 

9. Seoul 

10. Betul 

11. Chhindwara 


+ 337 

— ,1^040 

- 1 1 302 


— 1 S 7 SS 

— 47,294 

— 26.649 

— 25,274 


Maratha Plus Dimsion 


Wardha 

Nagpur 

Chanda 

Bhandara 

Palaghst 

.\iiir.aoti 

.'\koIa 

Bu'.dana 

Ycotniil 


2 921 

— Id, 401 

— 16,914 
■h 

*• 35 , 7 'o' 

- 45-12 I 

6,5x3 

+ 3,1-1 
T *4 54.) 


vAKii P; a:\ D:\ i^'r n 


21. Raip, r 

22. Biiaspu: 

23. Drug 

24. Ba-tar 
39 Kanker 
26. Nandgaon 
27 Khairagarli 
28. Ch'niikhadan 
20 Kawardtii 
30. S'kti 

31 Raigarh 
32. Saringalh 


+ Pi . 05 

-s !) I-',a 

“ .5 ' , M .3 

+ 10,47a 

1 442 
. 6,202 
4 .-'.e I 
-r 970 
.r- 

.1 -.eh i 


+ ',',‘42 

- - 32 442 

- 5 I ■'>07 

- - 2.230 

-- 10,45 ■ 

,5 . 46 ? 

- 5,02s 
- 13,671 

+ 7. >">7 

^ 22.774 

+ IJ 710 


Ciiiiory N\.,aui; Dim-ion 


33. Changbhakar 

34. Korea 

35. Surgiija 
30. Li’dalpur 
37. Jashnur 


4 . 2 -A 

4.269 

18 

14,601 

I 7 302 

24 

v" "P.T 

657 

0 

I 7,902 

14,828 

2,8 

23,907 

27 37.6 

>7 


lS I - - 1,6 1 1 

0 1 — , 1)4 

21 3,074 

■6 1 + 1,529 


4 - .■'108 — 

— ^'-’.512 — CJ.024 

— li,n 4 t + 

— M.950 — 20,.‘^02 


32 


CHAPTER I.— DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION 


Subsidiary Table VI.— Variation by Tahsils Classified according to Density. 

{a) Actual Figures. 




\'ari \tion IN' Tahsils with a population per squa re 

MILE THE CO.M.M E NCEME NT 0 ? DECADE OF 

Natural Divisior 

Decadt . 

Under 150. 

150 to 300. 

i 

j 300 to 450. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


t 

( 

5891 — 1901 

- 445,777 

— 606,146 

I 

+ «,D 75 

Central Provinces and Benr ' 

1901 —1911 

— 1.040,920 

+ 3,007,981 

— 22,231 

\ 1 

JQII — 1921 
1^91- 1901 

+ 554.722 
- ' 26,053 

-1,056,797 
— 162,798 

+ 498.677 

Nerbudda V^alley Division ... ... j . 

(i 

igoi — lyi f 

191 1 — 1921 

I'^Ql — fCOl 

+ 8,418 

-n 105,695 
- 102,157 

+ 261, '148 
- 181.547 


Plateau Division ... ... < , 

1901 — lU I i 

191 : — 1921 
ib’Qi — 1901 

+ 311,901 

- 115,441 

- 178,406 

2- 154.525 
2,564 

— 220,737 

+ 1,67s 

Maratha Plain Division ... ... j 

( 

i9>i — igii 

191 j — 1921 

180J — 1901 

- 950,787 

+ 290,26.8 

— :io,i6i , 

+ 1,732,577 

- 276,045 

— 222,611 

— 22,231 

+ 32,166 

Chhattisgarh Plain Piv.Sion ... ... < . 

IQOI — 191 I 

- 304,452 

+ 859,531 


1911 — 1921 

+ 265,’oo 

- 596,641 

+ 466,51 1 


(d) Proportional Figures, 


Natural Division. 

Decade 

2 

V\kivTiON IN Tahsils with a popul 
MILE .\r THE COMMENCEMENT OF 

Under 150. 150 to 300. 

VTION PER SQUARE 
DECADE OF 

300 to 450. 

1 

3 4 

S 

c 

1S91 —1901 

— 6 , - 10 


Central Provinces and Berar ... ... s 

1901— IQI I 

- 15 +63 

- 8 

( 

19II--IQ21 

+ 9 - 14 

+ 200 

( 

1891 — IQOt 

- 8 - J3 


Nerbudda Valley Division -- ... j 

1901— 191 1 

+ 05 +27 


( 

1911—1921 

+ 7 - IS 


C 

1891 — 1901 

- 7 ! 

... 

Plateau Division ... .. s 

1901—1911 

+ 16 1 {a) ... 


(. 

1911— 1921 

— 7 - 2 



i8gi — 1901 

- 8 1 - 7 


Maratha Plain Division \ 

1901 I9I I 

- 41 +62 

8 

t 

igi i — 1921 

+ 21 - 6 

+ '3 


iSoi— iqoi 

- 2 - 13 

... 

Chhattisgarh Plain Division ... < 

loot — 191 I 

— 18 +84 



1911 — 1921 

+ 12 — 32 

( 5 ) ... 


Note. — F igures for the decade 1891 — 1901 have been taken from Sub-table IV of Chapter II of the 1911 Census Report, as the figures of popula- 
tion for the Tahsils in iFgi are not available. 

(а) Figure not given as there was no Tahsilot this density in 1901. 

(б) Do. do. in 191 1. 

SunsiDiARx Table Vil — Persons per House and Houses per Square Mile. 



Average number of 

persers per house 


.Averaf:e number of house 

s per square n:ile. 

• Naturil Di V 

1 

1 

1 

1921 . 1911 

1901 j 

iSoi 


1021 

1911 

1901 

1891 

I 

2 3 

4 

5 


6 

7 1 

S ) 

9 

Cer.Cral Pro\ incus and Cer.Tr 

5 0 

5 


s 

24 

25 



2 l 

23 

Nerbudda Valiev D;\i'ion 

5 5 

4 


5 

27 

2 « 

18 

29 

Plateau Divi^'On 

5 5 

5 


5 

20 

20 

16 

*7 

Maratha Plain Division 

5 5 

5 


5 

30 

32 

28 

29 

Chhattisgarh Plain Divu-ion 

5 s 

5 


5 

22 ’ 

22 1 

18 , 

20 

Chhota Nagpur Division 

6 6 

0 1 

1 


5 

10 1 

1 I 

8 1 

9 





CHAPTER II. 


The population of Cities, Towns and Villages. 

50. The main statistics showing thn distribution of the population according t<j 

the size of the citv, town or village in which thev 
TO siAiiMiL reside are given in Imperkd Table 111, while 'I'abk' I\’, 
shows in detail the growth of the individual towns and cities since the census ol 
1872. More detailed stati^tics ol the distribution ot the urban and rural jtopula- 
tion are given in Subsidiarv Table I, which is printed at the end of this chapter 
Imperial Table \" shows towns arranged terntoriallv 1 v religion, ;uid Subsidiary 
Table II the prnportTn of the urban population belonging to tlie inaiii religions. 
From Subsidiar\’ Table III it is poss'ble to see the \ariation Ironi census to 
census of the proportion of the popuLitioii dwelling in towns ot certain classes 
and Table I\’ sliows the variation of the two cities of Xagpur and jubbiilpore. 

?!. In tile Imperial CeiisU'^ Code .1 town is 

DiFINIHsV (II lOUN. 1 1 -11 ‘ 

delined to inc.u-c — ■ 


(1) everv niunicipalitv, 

(2) all civil lines not included within niunici[).'d. hiiuts, 

. (3) Lwerv cantonment, 

U) even’ other continuous collei'tion ol Injuses inh.abited b\' not less 
than 5,000 persons which tin' I’rovincial Superintendent ma\ 
decide to tri'at as <a town lor the purposes oi the census. 

In practii,'!.' this detinition h.as been eloseb lollowed, but in tuie nr twai 
unimportant cases villages which an- actually wilbin municipal limits, but are 
not sufficientlv close to the main town to form one eoinpact unit, have been 
treated as separate villages, while in Imperial Table \’ certain low n- whiel,’ 
have a population of less than 5,c( o and an- not municipalities have L'l-en 
allowed to remain, in order that the eontinuitv of their statistics may be preserved 
Places with a population of over 5. coo h.ave not been added tollielist, unless 
thev reallv possess thi‘ charaeteristics of towns. Cantiinments, however, and 
civil lines have alwavs been included in the adjoining municipal areas In India 
the urban population is particularlv liable to be affected by outbreak.s ol plague, 
but at the present cen.sus il'.e disease' was in little <'videnec, and only in one town, 
Harda in the Hoshangttbad district, was it found neci.ssary to have a recensus 
under normal conditions, and the population was found to be 13,138 as against 
1 1,077 at the ‘-'t'nsus. The prevalence of famine, however, nm.st liave caused 
some abnormal influx to towns bv labourers in search of work, but it is difficult to 
estimate the amount, as the census schedules do not distinguish between those 
born in the town and those born in the district in which it is situated. 


52. At the present census 90 per mille of tin- popukilion live in towns, andunK 

about two-thirds of this number in towns of less than 

Growth of urbvn fopul.atio'., . , , . 

20,000 inhabitants 1 lit re ;s an apparent increase 
of 14 per mille since the census of i9ii,but the figun-s of that ci-nsus which 

showed a decrease of 7 i;er cent during 
the prcci'ding decade did not give the 
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’cd a nun. her ol tin- iidiafiittinls of 
town-^ o\er the countrv-sidf. There are 
in all i20tiiwns at the pri.-.^cnt census, 
as aga'ust 117 m iqi 1, foe towns with ,'i 
poputatiou of 25,068 having been added, 
aiv'; tw 1 1 towns w’hic h in 1911 contained 
7,036 Sign's h;,vi''g 111 I'li n'M'te i ; ljUt t hi 
excimimi 11! ilu'se tiiwiis dills nut ,'ippri - 
clabl\ aftecr tr.i' apparent increase. 
I-'rom the .abiive d imii be seen that the 
has li,'irdi\ kep' pan 
incre.as, oi tbie popul.a 
timi since iqoi, whin o'? n-ji ot ever\- 
I .()' lO persons i,\ed in lowi.s. 'I'lie real 
rea^mi for 1 In .slo,-,’ jirogi't ss m thi 
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to tl’.e traditional lite of an Incian viilage 
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than to existence in towns. Even the lure of higher wages frequently only 
proves a temporary attraction, and the male labourer will leave his family in his 
village and work for a time to f;arn the higher wages in the towns, only to return 
again to his home at a later date. This was recognised by the Indian Factory 
Labour Commission of the vear 1908, and their remarks, which are quoted below, 
still hold good. 

■' The habit^ tit llif Indian laetorv operatiN e are determined 1)_\ the tact that lie is 
primarily an aerieulturist, or a labourer un the land. In almost all cases his hereditary 
occupation is agriculture : his l.onie is in the \illage from which lie comes, not in the city in 
which he labour.s : his vile and iamilv ordinarily continue to li\e in that ^ illage ; he regularly 
remits a portion of his \\ages there : and he returns there jieriodieally to look after his 
affairs, and to obtain rest aftirthe strain of factory life. There is as \ et practically no 
factorv population, such as exists in European countries, consisting of a large number of 
operatis es trained from their vouth to tme particular class of work, and dependent upon 
eniplo\ ment at that V ork for their livi lihoud. It follows that the Indian operative is, in 
general, independent of factory w nrk, to the extent that he does not reh exclusively upon 
factorv eniplovmcnt in order to obtain a li\elihood ; at most seasons he can command a wage 
sufficient to keep him, proLabiv on a somewhat lower scale oi comfort, by accepting work 
on the land , and there are also numerous otlier avenues of eniplovment, more remunerative 
than agricultural labour, wliich are (vpen to every worker in any large indu.strial centre. II 
the operative is not merely a landless labourer, lie will in general be bound by strong ties 
to the land and to the village from which he originally came ; he can at any time abandon 
factory file in order to revert to agriculture , and the claims of the village where he has a 
definite and accepted position are in practice, as experience h.as shown, sultieicntly power- 
ful to recall him from city life for a period which extends, on the average, to at lea-st 
a month in each year." 

This tendenev to temporarv immigration to towns of the male labourers receives 
further confirmation from the fact that of the total urban population 754,989 are 
males and 686,441 females, or a proportion of J,ooo to 909, and this distinction is 
even more marked in the larger places, for the proportion of females to 1,000 
males is 864 in Nagpur and 762 in Jubhtilpore, in which place the presence of 
troops accounts for the low figure. A similar phenomenon is also to be found 
among certain of the trading classes, such as Manvaris and Bohras, who often 
reside for a portion of the vear at their place of business, and retire for consider- 
able periods to their homes, which may be biluated in distant pans of India. 
Another noteworthy feature is the almost complete absence of new towns. It 
might have been expected that the opening up of the province to railway com- 
munication would bv now have resulted in the formation of new centres of trade 
and industrv. The reason fer this must be found in the love of the labourer for 
village life. Industries do not neccssarilv result in the establishment of towns. 
This is noticeable in the coal-nrning areas of tlie Pencil vallev and the Chanda 
district, in the irargarese mints c-n ibe southern slopes of th.e Satpura plateau, 
and in the cement works of Katni and H.lurwara in the Jubbulpore district. The 
labour fer thtse industrlts ctes rot congregate together, and so form a lown, but 
will live in a circle of \illag(S having ;;s their centre the work 1 . v which thti 
labour is supported. An exception to be found to this in tl'.e rotion countrv of 
the Alaratha plain, w here the cotton market lorir.s the nucleus of urban life. 
Owing to the bulk ot the coirmoditv and th.e rush ef work ;it thf ia igkt ot the 
reason, kme and space are >’f importance, and gins and pre.-..<e.-^ will spring up 
in the impiediate vicinilv of the cotton market, while in the ntrre intportant places 
cotton mills will also be found. It is dwrefere in tl'.e IMaratlta p!a:n division that 
the unlv appreciable tenclcncv to urb'ar.isat’on cxisis. 

Analysis of the Urban population by Natural Divisions. 


53. The N'erbudda division lias an iirlvan populaiion o*' i aS p'T r'i'ie as against 

, „ 113 i'l 1911- '1 he number of towrw h,',-' decreased 

by one owmg to the exclusion or ranagar in the 
jubbulpore district, where, at the ini i census, there was a population of 3.630. 

54. Jubbulpore is the most iniportani p’act' in the division, and its popula- 

^ , lion has increased from 100,6s r to 108,702 The 

city IS an impnriant military ann trading centre, and 
lies at the junction of the Groat Indian Peninsular, the Fast Indian railwav, 

and the Satpura branch of the Bengai- Nagpur railwav. '! he rrost important 

industries are the Gun Carriage Factory, the Raja’ Gokuldas Weaving and 
Spinning Mills, and a number of pottery works, which owe their existence to the 
peculiar clav found in the neighbourhood. The average number of persons per 
100 houses is 440. 


URBAN ROPULATiON. 


55. Saugor. Burhanpur ana Kr.anclwa. after the cit\ of Jubbu'.purc, aaa* tin- 
most important piaces in the civisicn, with heiwetn 25 and 4ft thousanJ 
inhabitants. The population of Saugor n-mained a!nio.''t stati(inar\ al u\cr\- 

- 1 1 '11 1 1 * 


liandw.i nloa-hlv incnjasing in 
cent O' and has nc.'iriv doubled 
an importaiu ei ntre tor eement 


T K F. r - A . E e I ) , \ I •- 1 0 \ . 


census from 1^72 to 1911, but at tin- present ccnMis it lias dei'reased b\ 
144 per cent. Burhanpur and Khandwa have many cl'.araetcrisl'es in 
common nith the towns of itie Maraiha plain. Tin- former was described 
at last ceimvm as decadent, party owing to the di'c'ine ol the 1 and wea\-- 
ing and goTl thread industries, but p'ague had. then apparently d.ri\en 
off about one-third of the popuiat on, ami th< deiicit la-- been more than 
made good at llu- present e'-nsim, d'iie Muiindpar.tv ha.s now been extended 
to include the ."uburb of L:dihagh al tlv railway station, ami t here is a large .-iiul 
up-to-date we.iving and spinning nrll. Khandwa i-. siea-lih. increasing in 
importance both as a railway an! tr.iding centn' and h:is ne.'iriy doubled 
in population in the last 50 years. .Mnrw.'ir.i, an importaiu ei ntn- for eement 
and clay, has incrc.'ised in s./e by 24 per ceiu an.l 1 losliang.dnul, w hich ai the last 
census showed an abnormally low level owing t.i plague, h;is nearly returned 
to the figures of iQOi ; but there is in th.- other towns, w hich have no indusirii-s 
of importance to support th.em, not only no a[)i.ireciahli' tendency to increase, hut 
a distinct falling off in population. 

C6. The urban popuiatio.i of the division has inerea.sed during the decade trom 

49 to 41 per niille, but there has been an actual 
rKEr-A.E\. d.m-ion. tail, the apparent inen ase being due to the deedim 

in the total population. The almost tot.al ahsene'e of towns finds illustra- 

tion in the fact that in three out ol the four districts there is no town situ.ated 
away from the district head-quarters. None of the towns show any_ tendency to 
increase in Im.portance, in spite of the opening up of the Satpura railway in the 
previous decade, 

57. The dslara.tha plain division is th.e only portion of the province which 

has an appreciable urban population, It contains 
The m.ap t: .a Fi.on Di\i>iON. cities. five out of the lo towns with 

between 20,000 and 50,000 inhabitants, and 18 out of the 26 towns with_ between 
10,000 and 20,000. ^During the decade the urban population increased from 114 
to *1 39 per niilie, tliough the real increase is less owing to the prevalence of 
plague in 1911. 

-8. The citv of Nagpur is the capital of the province and the centre of 
^ ’ ' ' a large trade. Its population is 145, 193. a nominal 

Th- C::'. c: Nu I-L-R increase of 43 per Cent on 101,415, the figures of 

1911, but a recensus later in that year, when plague had subsldi'd, recorded 
1 44 000 inhabitants. The population has, if we exclude the effects of plague in 
191 1, increased sleac’llv at each census, .utd is now 72 percent in excess of 
the fi'o-ures of 18-2. the p'ace i> an important railway junction, and will become 
more'No when the branch line to Itarsi. now under construction, is complete. 
Its trade iargel\- depends on cotton, and h possesses in the Hmpress Mills the 
laro-cst ancf most up-to-date mills in tin- provlne.-. The area, including the 
civil stal’on, is 20 square m les, and tli'- p.'puiati.^n tiuis works out at ^,250 per 
squ-ire mile, whi'e the average number or p, r-ons per 100 houses is 457. The 
clensltv thus obimned, however, owing to rhe largm area of the civil station, does 
not give a true picture of the pres-^un of popt.la. on upon sp ler, 

so. The most importan. tbwn- a tis- division are .-Vinniotl and Akola, v.duch 

are th. I'.e.'d-ci.arters of the two Iferar districts of the 
same nam. . '1 he liiNl nam.eu i-- also the head-quarter 

of the Btrar division and tlw old capita-. Both these towns show a continuous 
CO a. in-inni-t;mer a fai’t wh.i il !' dia to th(-ir coiuiecfon with the e(.)tton 


samt,' nami . 1 iie lir^'l nam.eu maiso tne ni-au-quaitei 

of the Btrar division and the old capita-. Both these towns show a continuous 

increase dt importance, a fact wh.i h i^ dm to th.-ir conneetTm with the cotton 
trade and their popu'atious ar<' n-p- eti>. ,-lv 74 anU 159 per i'ent in excess ot 


trade, anu their p.ipmatioim aie o 714 ■ o-- • ■ ,sv . ... 

the fiourc' of 1N72. Eliichpur. wl'icli one tune was tin- I'apitai oi a emtrict, is 
slow’ V lo--lri‘’' i ' in^portar.ce owing to ; .'.i^tance Ironi the mam line, though a 
jnrro-- mum,, rai’w a v mwv rom-.-^t- .. wi h Murti/apur. Kampt.-e is a cantonment 
10 milel’fncu Nagpur. Its in'p..rtam . a n,i itarv < .-ntn- ha> conlinii.-d !.> u- 
cline durinefiie decadi-. audits trad.- i. mvTl.- to dev.-;op owing to tlm _prox,mity 
of Naerpuri^ It> population is now ies' than mdif of what it was in 1S72. .a- other 

towns of the cotton c.iuntrv an- allot 111 . Num- tvp,-. .-\ husv mausiry c.-ntres 

round the cotton market, and its growth at importance will depend largely on the 
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good name which iha'; market possesses in the neighbouring country. For 
example, Khamgaon more than maintains its position as against its neighbours, 
Malkapur and Shegaon, owing to this reason, in spite of Iving on a branch line. 
Hinganghat mav be mentioned as possessing two weaving and spinning mills, and, 
with Warora, being the market tor a particular species of long-stapled cotton from 
the Chanda district. Outside the cotton country the chief towns are Chanda with 
a population of 23,000, and Bhandara with 13.000 ; but with the exception of 
Gondia, where the population, owing to its importance as a r.iilwav junction, has 
quadrupled in 30 years, there is no appreciable increas: in tin- urban population. 

60. The subjoined table shows how the urban populat’mi. is concentrated in the 
cotton -growing areas, .\lthough during the last 20 years the proportion to rural 
population has declined slightly, 1 hrec-fourths of the actual proyincial increase 
come from the Maratha plaui diyision, and it seems probable that it wall be some 
time before the rest of the proyince deytdops in the sanu' ni. inner : — 



iSSi 


1891 


1901 


191 1 


,92. 



District, Divi-'IOd or 
Province. 

I'rban 

population. 

Xuni> 

her 

pvr 

iniUe 

L'rb.in 
]*opul,it on. 

Num- 

ber 

p.f 

i.iille 

I'rban 

population 

Nuni« 

bCT 

uer 

nulle 

I'rn.in 

populatuau 

Num- 

ber 

per 

millu. 

I’rban 

nopulatnai 

Num- 
'nur 
per 
m ' 1 le 

Percentage 

ol 

variation, 

iSSi— 

1921. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


12 

Berar Districts . . 

309.119 

1 16 

360.711 

1^4 

419451 

n- 

3^9 794 

1 20 

453.374 

147 

4673 

Wardha and Nagpur 

236.1^2 

2:8 

2i2 402 

230 

-Sj S43 ; 

-50 

255 528 

201 

1 1 060 

248 

31 73 

Chanda, Bhandara and 

Balaghat. 

63. '96 

47 

62 1 14 

.84 

£ 6.157 

42 

76,963 

4 - 

98 852 

52 

56-42 

Whole Division 

608,437 

i.:o 

683.227 

i ‘7 

7 <^ 94 $t 1 

140 

702 327 

114 

863. 4S6 

139 

4 ''92 

Whole Province 

1. 007,683 

70 

m 38959 

7 ^ 

'■ 3 n 5.533 I 

t 

90 

1.2 1 3 049 

76 

i 

1.441.430 

90 

43'04 


61. These diyisions are essentially rural. The Chhota Xagpur division has 
The Chh,\ttisg.\rh .\nd Chhot.v not yet any urban population at all, while in Chhattis* 

N.iiGPUR Divisions. garh dwellers in towns have increased during the 

decade from 28 to 34 per milie. 

The largesttown in the division is Raipur, which is the fifth largest in the 
province. Its population has increased steadily since 1872 and is nory double 
what it was in that year. It owes its importance to being the head-quarters town 
of the diyision and the central market for the agricultural and forest produce 
of a very large area some\yhat poorly supplied with railways. It will further 
increase if railway comnrunication is extended to the Madras coast. 

Bilaspur, with a population of 24,000, first came into importance with 
the opening of the Calcutta-Xagpur branch of the Bengal-Xagpur Railway, 
and is now a large railway centre. Its population in 1S72 was only 4,900. The 
only other towns above 10,000 are Dhamtari, the outlet for the forest produce 
of the Ranker and Bastar states situated at the end of the Raipur-Dhamtari 
branch line, Rajnandgaon the capital of the state of Xandgaon, which has some 
industrial importance owing to the spinning and weaving mills of the Bengal- 
Xagpur Cotton Mills Co. situated there, and Drug, Avhich came into beino’ 
owing to the formation of the district of that name in 1906. The remaining towns 
are small markets for agricultural produce situated usually on the railway, or 
capitals of Feudatory States, of which Raigarh is the most important "after 
Rajnandgaon It must be remembered that railway communication with Chhattis- 
garh has only been established for 25 years, and low as it is, the urban population 
is vastly in excess of that of 1872, when the only towns with more than 3,000 
inhabitants were Raipur and Kawardha, the capital of the state of that name. 


62. The definition of a house in towns is the same as that in the country 
Hovses in towns. already been discussed in Chapter I. The 

characteristics of the town dwelling do not vary very 
largely from the rural one and there is in this province no development of 
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tenements in towns in anv wav akin to the Bombay chauk. Municip;i' Committees 
were asked in connection with the present census to indicate cong-sied areas 
for which statistics of houses and population would be useful, but thr number that 
availed themselves of the offer were disappointinglv small. The '’. is of ihe 
enquiries that were made are given in the appt'ndix to this chapter. 

63. In this provinct' the village is everywhere the same a-^ iii' Uuit of 

revenue administration. In all districts and nio'^1 of 
the states the whole countrv. (-•xcludnig ( rovi rnntenl 
forest, is divided evervwheri' iirto village areas, and a portion ol t h.n .irea is set. 
aside for dwelling placi's. It is verv exception.al for the cullivtUor to li\e on 

his fields or iti ;inv phice other than the are;i set apart lor the purposes, but 
sometimes, owing to congestion or social prejudices against certain castes, small 
hamlets are formed which mav Ite at some distance from the mam \ iil.ige. It very 
cultivator has ;i right to receiw housc'-room Iree of charge Irom tlia In ad ol the 

village, and it is onlv where non-agriculturists and traders are teuu 1 tiiai house 

sites attain anv commtwcial value. 

Most of tht' t'illages ol the province are small d'he .average population 

varies from 227 in the Plateau di\ision to qqq in the 
Maratha plain, and there has been a -mall decrease 
tn the figures since 1911. In the I’lateaii division as 
man\' tis jo per cent of the rural population li\-e m 
villages of less than 500 inhabitants, while in the 
Maratha plain 51 per cent dwell m tillages iietween 
500 and 2,000. If we assume the village are.as to hi- 
regular in shape and distributed till ovi-r the country, 
the average distance betwee-n each is givtm in the 
marginal table. It must, however, be reinemlxTcd 
that in fact villages are ('oncentrated in the more 
fertile tracts and are rarely found in the forests. It will be seen th.at owing 

to the larger size of the villages in the Maratha plain the average distance: 
betwen them is greater than in any other division except the spa’'s,. -, populated, 
areas of the Chhota Nagpur States. 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Number per mille of ihk Total Populaiton and of 
EACH Main Religion who line in Townls. 
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Appendix to Chapter II. 

Statistics of overcrowding in towns. 

The opportunity afforded by the census was taken to attempt to obtain statistics of 
overcrowding. Municipalities were asked to indicate any congested locality, and to give 
its area after deducting any open spaces. Information was then asked for as regards the 
number of inhabitants, the number of houses, the number of families and the number of 
stories. Information on the latter point was verj' sketchy, and has been omitted. Such 
as it is, it goes to show that houses with two or more stories are very rare in congested 
localities, which is also a matter of common observation. 

The only municipalities which responded to the invitation were Amraoti, Buldana, 
Malkapur, Khandwa, Burhanpur and Harda ; and it would appear that the question is 
not one which arouses great public interest in this province. From the figures given it 
appears that the number of houses exceeds the number of families, except in three wards 
in Amraoti town. Ev en allowing for empt)' houses, this would suggest that the number 
of different families in houses had been underestimated. By far the greatest congestion 
is found in a small area of fth of an acre in Boharisat Mohalla in Amraoti town, where 
the population is 744 persons per acre ; and in Masanganj in the same town there is an 
.average of 320 persons per acre over an area of nearly seven acres. These two areas 
also show the largest number of houses per acre. It may be possible, however, that the 
areas in these cases, taken from not over accurate municipal sources, are too small, as 
the number of persons per house is not so great as in other places. 

The I'onclusion based on the statistics is that, whether we look at the number of 
persons per house or the number of houses per acre, there is nothing at all comparable 
with the congestion in large cities in India, to say nothing of the slums of European 
countries. Indeed, from a sanitary point of view it is probable that there is much more 
danger to the public health, arising from imperfect facilities for drainage, breeding grounds 
for mosquitoes formed by stagnant water, and impure water-supply, than there is from the 
ioo great pressure of humanity on space. 
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Statement showing o'cer crow ding in certain towns in the Central Proiinces and Berar. 


Name j 
of I 
Town. I 


Name of Mohalla 


Circle and block number 
of congfcsted areas. 


Number | 
of 

houses 

per 

acre. 


Number 

of 

families 


Popula- 

tion. 


Number 

of 

persons 

per 

acre. 


Number 

of 

persons 

per 

house. 


AMRAOTI DISTRICT. 


r Sabanpura 

0 i Bajaja 

< j Machhi Sat 

01 I Bohari Sat 
S i Masanganj 


6 18, la— 20 ; 

5 fS— 6, 

5(9-14) 

1 (6—8. 15) 

<0 ('— S 7— '7- 19—22, 24.27) 


C Mochis and other lines in Bala] I’s 
< I Garden injalalpura. 

Z Jalalpura 

Q a Sati 61 e and Gulabkhan's file ... 
I Old new file. 4 ... 

D 1 Aya’s Kothi 
^ I Sarafa ... 


BULDANA DISTRICT. 


rS5 45-80 


2 (2—7) 

5 (3—7) 

6 (1—7) and 7 (t — I2i 
8 (5-8) 
u (1—14) 



8.r53 4-25 

9614 ; 1-73 

8777 i 4 'OS 

744-00 j 3-84 

320-58 i 3-14 


Gadegaon Deshpande .Mohalla, 
Bada Barar, new Mohalla and 
Bajikhel. 

3 (1 — 12) 

9 ’*o ^ 

46-30 

•79 

1.583 

172-06 

Sikalipura, Malvipura and Kale. . 

4 (I - 9 .) 

71s 

49-09 

93 

4,623 

226-99 

Chhota Bazar and Kulamkhel ... 

5 ( 1 - 8 ) 

9 ' 4 '> , 

34 -68 

■67 

97. 

103-29 

Chhota Bazar, Bada Bazar and 
Bhatali. 

6 (1-0) 

20-50 ' 17-17 1 -52 

NIMAR DISTRICT. 

878 

42 82 

Kumhar .Mohalla .. 

2 ( 6 ) 

2-32 

1978 


247 

106-23 ' 

Kahar Mohalla 

2 ( 7 ) 

5-02 

irij 4 


261 

51-94 ' 

Tapal Mohall.i 

3 (1) 

3-00 

2 1 ’.13 


2SI 

9366 ^ 

Kanjar Mohalla .. 

3 10. 

i 3 97 

iQ’I I 


263 

66’ 16 1 

Seth Puranchand's Chau i 

5 18) 

! 3 25 

777 


120 

3692 1 

Lohar Mohalla . 

5 (10; 

1 -60 

60 00 


18I 

501-66 ] 

Sarafa Bazar .. 

6(2) 

- 4 42 

925 


iSi 

4090 ; 

Bamanpura and Malipur.. 

8 (1 3 — 5 ' 

34 

44 ‘f I 


001 

265 00 i 

Imlipar.a 

11(1 2 and 4/ 

5 5 

17-27 


551 

100- 18 1 

Lohar Mandi . ■ • 

10 'I —21} 

28 84 

27 25 

r; 

4,105 

1 

142-33 1 

Sindi Pur.a . . 

IJ 

43-09 

iO ’37 


2.416 

56-07 ’ 

Budhv.ar W.ard 

12(1- 15) 

9-50 

47 

X 

2.69,3 

1 283-47 i 

i 1 


( Khedi Para 
! Shuker.vara 
■ I , Mangalwara 

p I j Gadhi Pura 
Oi ; Hari Pura 
< j Anna Pura 
Z I Mackhenji Chowk 
I Manpura • • . 

I ' Kulharda and File 


HOWHANGABAD 

DISTRICT. 


1 (l2) 

1 23 *24 

21-77 

2 121 

91-26 

4-19 

3 (6,. 

1 15-12 

14-68 

910 

00 IQ 

410 

4 ''7. 

1 6-s-i i 

27 10 

744 

113 94 

420 

2 (7 

1 362 ' 

59-39 

070 

267 96 

4-51 

S ( 7 . 

1 9-27 

30*20 

1,107 

119-42 

309 

6 f, I 

1 20*t0 ■ 

22-78 

1,678 

83-48 

3-66 

7 ( 9 / 

1 1 -&3 

23 77 

1,1:0 

97 -ao 

4-08 

S (12; 

12*20 ' 

2 i'09 

1.333 

i.;9-26 

3-75 

0 (21) 

1 22 29 ! 

1 

1 

37 ' 3 ^ ; 

1 

3,120 

13997 

3-75 



CHAPTER III. 


Birth-Place. 

64. The statistics of the birth-place of the population of the province will 
be found in Imperial Table XI. The subsidiary tables appended to this chapter 
set forth the chief features of migration to and from the province and of the 
internal movements of the population. They are as follows: — 

Table I . — Immigration (actual figures). 

Table II . — Emigration (actual figures). 

Table III . — Migration between natural divisions (actual figures) com- 
pared with iqi I . 

Table IV.— Migration between the province and other parts of India. 

Table V . — Number of persons born in the Central Provinces and 
Berar, and enumerated in other Provinces. 


65. Of the total population enumerated in the province of 15,980,000 
- e persons, 1 5,570,000 were born in the province, and the 

remainder, amounting to 3 8 per cent of the whole, were 
immigrants from outside. 14,051,000 were born in the district or state of 
enumeration, and 15,093,000 in the natural division in which they were found 
at the time of the census. Of the immigrant population, 342,000, or 56' i per 
cent, come from contiguous parts of other provinces and states, and only one 
per cent, or less than one person to everv 2,500 of the total population, was born 

outside India. The marginal statement compares 
the population born in the district or state of residence 
with that of some of the other provinces of India. 
These figures strikingly illustrate the tendency of the 
inhabitant of India to spend all his life in one place. 
In England and Wales at the 1911 census 3‘5 per 
cent of the population were not native born, while the 
proportion of immigrants in the different counties 
varied from 66 per cent in Middlesex to i6’8 percent 
in Cornwall and Suffolk. It is of course true that the 
English county is much smaller than the districts and 


Bengal 

1 Percentage of 
population 

' Born in 
distric t Immi- 
where grants, 

enumerat- 
ed. 

96 4 

Bombay 

■'^7 13 

U. P. 

93 7 

Madras 

96 4 

C. P. & Berar 

88 12 


some of the states of the province, but the comparatively small difference between 
the proportion of Immigrants to natural divisions and that of immigrants to states 
and districts suggests that, if an even smaller unit be taken, the percentage of immi- 
grants would not be materially increased. One unexpected feature of the statistics 
is the considerable decline since 1911 in the number of immigrants, details of 
which appear in Subsidiary Table IV. The development of communications has 
been retarded to a certain extent by the war^ but, as immigration follows behind 
the development of communications, this factor cannot be of great importance. 
Two causes may be suggested for this phenomenon. In the first place there are now 
no large areas which are attracting cultivators from without, while the original 
immigrants are dying out, leaving their land to native born children; and in the second 
place famine conditions, which were prevalent at the time of the census, while they 
give rise to an amount of migration of the poorer classes in search of work which 
is from a statistical point of view unimportant, undoubtedly, by paralysing trade, 
and reducing the amount of money available for expenditure on travel, effect a 
very considerable reduction in the amount of casual and temporary migration. 

66. Five different types of migration have already been recognised in 
Different kinu' * or previous Census Reports, but it is convenient to enumerate 
v.ioR\rioN. them here. They are as follows: (i) Casual, consisting 

of movements between adjacent villages, and only affecting the census statistics 
when those villages lie on different sides of the border between districts or states ; 
(this type of migration largely arises from the custom of obtaining a wfife from 
another village, and in consequence females predominate) : (2) Temporary, 

caused by movements of labour on works of construction or bv the exigencies 
of trade or the stress of famine ; (in this type of migration there is a predomi- 
nance of males) : (3) Periodic, du& to the seasonal migration of agricultural labour, 
or to the industrial demands for labour depending on the ripening of a particular 
crop : (4) Semi- permanent, when the inhabitants of one place migrate to another 

for trade, but return at intervals to their native place where they sometimes even 
leave their farnilies, and usually spend their declining years (5) Permanent, 
where economic or other reasons have caused a permanent displacement of 
population from one place to another. 

The information which is collected at the time that the census is taken 
does not distinguish between the different types of migration ; but some idea as ta 
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the extent to which each prevails can be obtained bv a reference totlie proportion 
of the sexes, by comparison with the figures of previous censuses, by the 
variations form district to district and by consideration of the known factors 
at any given time. Sometimes a clear line cannoi be drawn between the different 
types of migration. For instance, apriru'itural conditiens in the western Chliatlisgarh 
states caused emigration in search of work to fhe industrial centres of Bengal 
and Bihar and Ori'isa. After a temporary absence much of the Labour returned 
to its home vitli the approach of the next monsoon, but many must have stopped 
permar.entlv in tlieir new abode. Each kind of migration nrcur.s in the Central 
Provinces and Berar. Casual migration is nt iversal, though for the reason 
alreadv given it was probably at a mitnmum at the time of tiie census. Temporary 


migration is found in connection witli railway 
Nagpur-ltarsi Railway, or of 
Tandula Canals, and of the 


mostly to the influence of labour lor 
north of the Province 


construction, as in the ease cf 
arge irrigation wr.rks such as the Mahanadi 
movement of troops Periodic migration is 


As tl c crop matured 


the 

and 

due 

the 

had 


Exir\*Provencial Migr\- 
TfON. 


the harvesting of the wheat emp n 

cariv in 1921, the maximum 

probably been attamed for the vear. but unfavourable agncultural condiiions must 
have made the demand for labour less than usual. Anoilicr example of periodic 
migration is found in the attraction of labour to the cotton gins of the Maratha 
Plain Division. As the cotton crop was below the average, many of the gins had 
ceased their season’s work bv tlie time ef the census, and migration on this account 
must have been much less tlian normal. Senti-permaneni migration is confined 
to particular classes engager! in trade, such as Maiwaris, Bohras, and Kabulis, iw 
to the imported European official. Fina'ly, permanent migr.-uion is due to the attrac- 
tion of labour to coal and manganese mines, to tlie cotton mi. Is of the Maratha 
plain or to the cement and pottery works of Jubbulpne, while the factor of 
agricultural expansion is undoubtedly less powerful than it has been in the past. 

67. Migration between the- Central Provir.ces and Berar and countries 
outside India is practically negligible. Emigrants calcu- 
lated to the nearest thousand do not appear in the 
statistics, while immigration is confined to the districts 
of Jubbulpore and Nagpur, and falls into the temporary category, being caused 
almost entirely by the presence of British troops and their families The few 
English officials or members of the commercial community are not sufficiently 
numerous to affect the statistics. The balance of migration at the present 
census is in favour of the province by 203,000, but the figures are much 
smaller than in 1911, when there were 437,000 more immigrants than emigrants 
The fallino- off is due to a larger number of emigrants to and a smaller number of 
immigrants from British territory in India. The greatest variation comes 
from Bihar and Orissa, w here the number of immigrar.ts tell from 1 23,000 in 191 1 
to 26,000 in 1921. The corresponding figure is not available for 1901, as that 
Province had not been formed, but there were then 67.000 immigrants It is 
probable that there was some considerable influx into Chhattisgarh at the end 
of the last and the beginning of this century consequent on the opening of 
through railway communicaticn with Calcutta, and that there was then a 
permanent stream cf immigration which has now largely dried up. Of the 
610,000 immigrants from other parts of Inuia, the largest number come from the 
Central India Agency (194,000). the United Provinces British territory (101.000), 
Bombay British territory (91,000), and Hyderabad State (91,000). Ot tliese 
the majority have settled in British territory, but some 17,000 irom the Central 
India A c'encv states have found their way into the adjoining slates of Chhota 
Nagpur ^ The situation of the territories from which the immigrants are largely 
drawn shows that there are two main streams of immigration ; the one comes 
in a south-westerly direction from tlie Lnited Provinces and the Central India 
Acrenev states and the other flows to the north-east from Bombay and 
Hvderabad. The district of Jubbulpore, with 49,000 from contiguous parts of 
other provinces and 44,000 from non-contiguous, contains the largest immigrant 
population. The increase from 28.000 to .9,000 among immigrants of the 
former catec^orv represents an increase in the periodic immigr,.iion. due to the 
fac^ that in 191 1'the wheat harvest was late and labourers from outside the province 
bad not vet reached the district. Other districts affected by the south- 
westerlv stream of immigrants are -Saugor and Damoh, and in both of these 
districts the hi^^h proportion of females among the immigrants indicates t iat 
casual migration is an Important factor. Another disrtict with a high proportion 
■of immigrWs in the Nerbudda valley division is Nimar. In 1921 there weie 
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34,000 im migrants from non-contiguous parts cf other provinces and 17,000 
from contiguous parts. The corresponding figures for 1911 were 40,000 and 
13,00c. It can, therefore, be inferred that those who came from outside to 
take up land as the district developed are dying off, and that there was a large 
temporary influx from the neighbouring parts of Bombay owing to scarcity of 
water. In addition to the Nimar district, immigration from the south-west has 
been mainly to the cotton country. The border districts of Akola, Buldana and 
Yeotmal between them contain 73,000 immigrants from neighbouring districts, 
and the high proportion of females indicates that a portion of them are casual 
visitors. 94,000 from these three districts and 25,000 in .\rnraoti from non-con- 
tiguous places indicate the attraction to outsiders of the fertile plain of Berar; and 
the fact that there is an increase in these numbers during the decade in spite of 
the early closing of the ginning season in 1921 , combined with the known fact that 
there is little waste land available for cultivation in Berar, suggests that trade is 

1 1 • • r • • * 

the dominating factor in this area. 

Of the .^07,000 emigrants from the Provinces to other parts of India 
the largest number have gone to Assam (91,000), Central India Agency states 
(86,000), Bihar and Orissa (77,000) and Bengal (55,000). During the decade 
there was an increase of 14,000 in the emigrants to Assam, who are of course 
mainly labourers for the tea-gardens. Government returns show that the number of 
labourers who left for Assam totalled 93,231 from 1911 — 1920, and 10,731 in 1921. 
The principal districts which supplied this labour are shown in the marginal table. 

1911-1920. The number of emigrants to Bihar and Orissa has nearly 
Jubbuipore .,. 32,783 doubled during the decade. This represents ;to a large 

Raipur 11,293 extent temporary migration from Chhattisgarh to Messrs. 

Biiaspur ... 33,275 Tata & Company’s w'orks at Jamshedpur. Many of these 

emigrants went from the Chhattisgarh states, and it is evident from the figures in 
Subsidiary Table II that the district of the station of entrainment has frequently been 
recorded in the census records instead of the district of birth. An attempt was 
made to estimate the extent of this migration of the population by obtaining from 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway a return of the excess above the normal of passengers 
carried from stations in Chhattisgarh to the labour centres, but it was found that the 
traffic was below the normal, thereby indicating that at a time of unfavourable agri- 
cultural conditions the decrease in casual migration exceeds the abnormal move- 
ment of labour in search of work. Emigration of labour for war purposes was not 
on a large scale in this province, and most of the emigrants returned before the 
date of the census, the statistics of which are not therefore appreciably affected by 
this cause. Owing to the fact , that the census returns from Bombay, Madras and 
Hyderabad State contain a preponderance of entries which do not show the parti- 
cular district or state in the Central Provinces and Berar in which the emigrant 
was born, it is not possible to examine in detail the stream of extra-provincial 
emigration. In particular, the figures in Table II owing to this reason 
give an entirely misleading picture of the migration from the Maratha Plain 
Division, which probably exceeds that of the other divisions of the province. 

68. Migration inside the province is to a large extent casual, and there are 
Intr\-Pk.jvinci\i. Migr.\- not the Same well-defined streams of moving population as 

occur in the case of immigration from outside the province. 
Except in the Plateau division, migration from without has had more effect on the 
composition of the population than its movements between the districts and states 
of the province ; and from the figures for natural divisions given in .Subsidiary Table 
111 it is seen that migration from division to division is very small indeed compared 
with that between natural divisions and other parts of India. In all districts of the 
Nerbudda division, except Nimar, and in the iVfakrai state, females predominate 
among the immigrants from contiguous districts, whereas the opposite holds trood 
for the immigrants from the distant parts of the province. The same is true of 
migration from this division. Nimar has received 38,000 persons from other parts 
of the province as against 48,000 in 191 1, and on both occasions males are more 
numerous than females. This district has a large but decreasing immigrant popu- 
lation, and the figures plainly indicate a large influx of population for colonisation, 
which is now giving p'ace to a native born population as the earlier immiorants 
die off. After Nimar, Jubbuipore has attracted the largest number of immit^rants 
from the province. This is due to the demand for labour for the tndus- 

tries in jubbuipore City and in the rest of the district, and to the natural 

tendency towards urbanisation. An increase during the decade in the figures 

of this district and in those of Narsinghpur and Hoshangabad is due to the 
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presence of labour for the wheat harv'est. Regarded as a whole, :he division 
draws its immigrants mainly from the Plateau and Maratha Plain divisions, 
but the abnormal increase in the former from 14,000 to 2S ooo during the 
decade is due to the influx of labour from the Plateau for the wheai harvest. 
Nearly three-quarters of the immigrants to the districts of the Plateau division 
come from contiguous districts, and the failure to attract anv population either 
from more distant districts or from other parts of India is evidence of the 
undeveloped state of the country. During the decade immigration to this 
division has shown a marked decrease, partly owing to the smaller amount of 
work in progress on the Nagpur-Itarsi Railway in the Betul district, but in view 
of the opening of the Satpura branch of the I-)engal-Nag[)ur Railway it is 
astonishing to find that the number of those enumerated in the- districts of 
this division, but born in non-contiguous parts of the province, has during the 
decade fallen from 15,000 to 11,000, or bv approximately the number of deaths 
which might have been expected in that period. During the same time 
emigration has remained fairly constant, and is generally in excess of immi- 
gration. The cotton country of the Maratha Plain, in spite of the industries 
dependent on that commodity, is still mainly agricultural, and, as Berar first 
began to develop rapidly about 50 years ago with the introduction of British 
rule, an increase of the immigrant population in an area where there is little 
land now' available for new cultivation is not to be expected. The immigrants 
who do come, apart from casual migration, must be mainly attracted by 
industrial development. Immigrants from neighbouring districts to Berar districts 
have diminished in the decade from 261,000 to 222. ooo; but as the decrease 
is greater among the male sex, it is probable that this is largely due to the 
fact that in 1921 at the time of the census many of the seasonal cotton gins 
had ceased to w'ork. Immigration from other parts of the province, in which 
there is a preponderance of males, shows an increase, and is due to the attrac- 
tion of trade. The figures in the cotton-growing districts of Wardha and 
Nagpur follow' those of Berar. Emigration, as is natural in an area of high 
wages where labour is in keen demand, is, apart from casual migration, very low, 
and during the decade has been almost stationary. Chanda is a backward 
district, and the number of immigrants and emigrants alike is consequently small, 
and shows an actual decrease during the decade. Bhandara is known to 
export labour, particularly of the weaving castes, to Nagpur and Berar for work 
in rhe mills. It shows an increase from 58.000 to 75,000 in the number of 
emigrants to contiguous districts, but a decrease to the more distant parts of 
the province. In Balaghat the development of the manganese industry must 
be responsible for an appreciable increase in the number cf the immigrant 
population. The districts and states of Chhattisgarh, w'here the Chamars are 
perhaps the most mobile class of labour in the Province, are the favouritt; 
haunts of the labour recruiter. From the three British districts of Raipur, 
Bilaspur and Drug emigration to contiguous districts has decreased from 
213,00c to 157,000 during the decade; but there has been an enormous increase 
fiom 45,000 to 110,000 in emigration to other parts of the province, and 
there is a noticeable, though smaller increase in the figures for the states. 

Immigrants to the Chhattisgarh division from distant parts ‘A tlie province 
have increased from 16.000 to 1 8,000 during the decade, but whereas in 1911 the 
sexes were evenly balanced, in i02t males number 7.0C0 and f males 11,000. 
Immigiants from contiguous parts of the province show a slight decrease. 
Both Drug and Bilaspur show a large incre.ase from 4,000 and S,coo to 25 00 > 
and 14,000 respectively in immjigranis from other parts of the pro\inre during 
the decade ; in the first named district this is accompanied by f.il! from 
74,000 to 36,000 in the number of immigran'> from neighb auring places. 
Of the states Nandgaon has the largest number of immigrants, probablv .as a 
result of the spinning and weaving mill situated -it its (xapit.'d , and in Sakli, 
owing to its small size, there is a very high proportion of immigrants from 
neighbouring places, of whom two-thirds are females, thus showing th.'it the immi- 
gration is of the casual type. In the Chhota .Nagpur states, o.ving to their 
undeveloped condition, migration is an unimpcrtani taetor in tbe < onstitutkm rA’ 
the population. The only noticeable feature of the statistics is the presenei- 
in the S'lirguja state of 3^,030 immigrants from non-cor.tiguous part? r f the province 
as compared with 1 ,000 in 1911. As males are more numerous than females, 
this represents a perrr.anent movement of the population. Most of the immi- 
grants come from the Raipur district. 
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SLjnsiDMRV Tablk II.— Emigration. 


subsidiary tables 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Migration Between Natural Divisions 
(Actual Figures)— compared with 1911. 


Number En'lwierated (ooo’s o.mitted) i.v Natue.^l Divisio.v. 


N.atlral Division in which born. 

Nerbudda 

Valley 

Division. 

Plateau 

Division. 

1 

1 Maratha 

! Plain 

j Division, 

1 4 

Chhattisgarh 

Plain 

Division. 

5 

Chhota 

Nagpur 

Division. 

Total. 

I 

2 

3 

6 

7 

Total 

f 1921 

200 

66 

333 

^39 

405 

933 


1 1911 

250 

12s 

357 

221 

ss 

1 ,01 1 

Nerbudda Valiev D’.w 'ion 

( ‘921 

... 

21 

16 

s 

... 

45 


1 igii 


41 

18 j 

6 

... 

68 

Plateau Division 

f 1921 

28 

... 

36 i 

7 

• •• 

7 ' 


'( 1911 

'4 

• •• 

45 1 

4 

... 

63 

Maratha Piain Dlvislor 

{ 1921 

•5 

24 

... 

22 

2 

63 


( 1911 

I 1 

3S 

I 

22 


7 ‘ 

Chhattisgarh P'.air Di \ isicn 

f 1921 

4 

4 

; 

37 ! 

... 

40 

8S 


1 1911 


6 

27 : 


10 

44 

Chhota Nagpur Divi'‘on 

(1021 

... 

... 

1 

15 


IS 


i igii 

... 

** 

i 

' 5 1 


15 

Outside the- Pro', 'rcj 

< I02t 

243 

‘7 

244 

S7 

63 

644 


i. 19“ 

224 

b/ 

267 

174 

48 

750 


Subsidiary Table IV.— Migration Between the Central Povinces and Berar 

AND other Parts of India. 

(Part I).— Central provinces and Berar. 
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— 

30. ' 23 

•f 

6.b7( 

5.522 


'.349 

21.632 

25,010 

— 

3 ' 37 * 

— 

14,761 

— 

3 -- 

5,792 


2,560 

52,162 

15,615 

+ 

3 -'547 

— 

48.950 


1 2 

6 


+ 36 

2.64S 

1,362 

T 

1,286 

— 

2,606 

— 

loi 378 

•3'^ 790 

— 

27,421 

1 1,072 

14,796 

- 

3 , 7‘'4 

- 

90,306 


726 

7-8 

— 

1 0 

T“ 

41 

25 

• 7 * 

:C 

+ 

6S5 


i 0; 353 

86,003 


5 ,.^ 5 o 

50.756 


- 

=,359 

-r 

60,59; 


i 13 015; 

15.064 


85 1 

1,1' 6 

1,649 

— 

483 


' 4,749 

-P 

; 0,4-4 

I 0 , 2 !Q 

— 

3.725 

I2,52aS 

7,196 

+ 

5,333 

- 

6034 


i I f 

I 

+ 

10 

J 

10 

— 

0 


10 


1 “3 


— 

38 

5 '..370 

77,001 

•r 

14.369 

- 

9', =57 

— 

1 ^ 

40 

— 

27 

22 

20 

-f 

2 

— 

Q 

-i. 

6..7 

607 

- 

60 

61 1 

S*^ 

- 

18 

4 - 

e6S 

r- 

1 

I 


1 2 

23 i 



23 

— 

10 

-f 

9 '43 

*0.320 

— 

1.1S6 

2 424 

• ' 37 * 

¥ 

1,14; 


6 719 


'02 

1 ,226 


Sj 4 

O' 

122 

— 

Cl 

+ 

411 

J- 

I 954 

26-7 

— 

7.17 

i,C 4 t ' 

341 ' 


702 


S91 

+ 

d;; 

'9 

1,064 

— 

iS 

4~9 1 

47 '-^ 

1 2S ' 

SS7 

124 

— 

41 1 


475 

5=7 

+ 

So 

236 

— 

' 5 ‘LJ 

’ 4'^5 

623 

- 

8c2 

— 

',345 

_ 

0 

15 


6 ! 
-0 1 

8 

14 

- 

6 

+ 

I 1 

•f 


191 1. 


JSS.2/0 

243.021 

95,450 

19,488 

13T23 

‘>335 

1 16,003 
74.3 
52,8SS 

13.415 

3,023 

9 

76,85a 

20 

(5io 

s,95‘ 
1,204 
2 232 
86S 
040 


118,427 

74. '23 
88 
94 


433 

+ 54,925 
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Subsidiary Table H’.— Migration be'iweex tiie Central ITomnces and Berar 

and OLLIER PARTS OF InDIA. 

Part II. — British Territory of the Central Prontnges and Berar. 


Provin’ce or State. 


A.— British Territory. 


B — Native States 


Bihar and Orissa JB. T.) 

Do. (States) 

Bengal (B. T.) 

Do. (States) 

L'ni'pil Provinces 'B. T.j 
Do. (States) 

Bombay (B. T.) 

Do (States) 

M adras (3. T ) 

Do. (States 
Asstrn (TS. T ) 

Do, (St.ates) 

North-West Frontier Province T. T ) 
Do do. (States) 

t Piinob nt. T.) 

I Do (States) 

I Ai.i er-Mer\vara 
I Anil'’inaiis and Kicobars (B. T.^ 
Bahic’v-ttn (13. T.) 

L urm'’ tB, T ) 

Conr^ 

I De'D 

Certr-'t .Agency 

ilydorabai 'State) 
i Baro .a 
[ K:,s '"■r ,, 

i C or ' ,, 

Travanc.are , 

Mt-'-r.' 

: R li,. otini A^encv 
SilT- m 
Id ,v a Lor 

Fro, ' 0 .-'n.i P ortU':;uc3e Sctt.emcLt. 
In'ba an3pcc.,ted 


C,- Native States of the Central Provinces 
and Berar. 


It Hal r 1 
y:; I Bi-'.r 
T7 Kan.::r 
‘ ■' -;aon 

7,: Kra r 
ilO Ch'H! ■'h.'t'liP 
'.i KauTr.'i'T 

42 Sak^' 

43 

44 Sa- . FT ’’ H 

45 Chin^blnkir 

46 ivo'ea 
t- Sbry'ija 
4 ? L'diiour 
40 Jashpiir. 




Serial number 


CHAPTER III. — BIRTH-PLACE. 


Subsidiary Tabi-E IV. — Migraiion between the Central Provinces and Berar 

AND OTHER PARTS OF I.NDIA. 

(Part III). — Native States of the Central Provinces and Berar. 


Province or St.vte. 


A. — British Territory 


B, — Native States 


Bihar ant Orissa (r*. T.'' 

Do. I'Srates) 

Bengal (B, T.) 

Do- (.‘^.tafcs'i 
United Provinces (B. T.) 

Do. (States) 

Bombay (B. T.l 
Do. (States) 

Madras (B T.) 

Do. (States) 

Assam (B. T.) 

Do (States) 

North-West Frontier Province (E. T) 
Do. (Slates) 

Punjab (B. T ) 

Do. (States) 

Ajmer-Mer\var.a 
.-\ndamans and Nicobars 
Baluchistan (B. T.) 

Burma (B. T.) 

Coorg 

Dehli 

Central India Agency 
Hyderab.'.d (Slate; 

Haro da ,. 

Kas!]n-.ir ,, 

Kochin 

Travancore ., 

Mysore ., 

R.aiputar.a Agency 

Sikkim 

Gwalior 

French and Pcitugucsc Settlements 
India unspecified 


Immigrants to N \tivf. St.ates 
or Central Provinces 

AND Berar. 

Emigrants from Native 
States of Cestrsl 
Provinces and 

Berar. 

1921. 

IQM. 

Vanatior.. 

1521. 1 

1911. 

V'ariation. 

2 

3 

4 

|- 

- i 

0 i 

6 

7 

" 



- 73,074 

3 ^, 47 .^ ' 

iS/’O) 

+ 1 2.3 '^2 

23 - 5^0 

27,SS2 

- 4 , 25 d 

J.GOJ 

0 : 3 '13 

- 1.405 

14,885 

1 

21 1 

20,291 

633 

2,254 

— 14,406 

— 642 

— 2 , 04 ' 

9,So6 

4,700 

2,916 

7 -SS 3 

6,298 

1-599 

1,923 
— 1,593 
+ 1,317 


S49 + 1,033 


21 

I 953 - 

>-932 

17 

3 -i 

17 

14 ! 

2 + 

130 


3 “ 

3 

i 3 

82 - 

14 

5.;co 

3 530 + 

2,260 

8 

• r 

8 

10 

* . + 

10 

V.. 

2 - 

21 


+ 

:,047 - 

43 + 

4 ' - 
9 L'; ‘ - 


Excess ( + ) or 
Deeicien’CV ( — ) OF 
I.MMIGRATION OVER 

Emigr.ation 


+ lS , 0 Sj + 2/, 574 


- 14,285 
3 


+ eS 

+ 17.329 

21 

+ 17 

4 - I4I 


British Trritory of the Central Provinces 
and Berar. 


02,123 ■ 10333 


SAUgnr 
D-TTH'-n 
J abbulpore 
Mandla 
Sconi 

Narsinghpur 

Hoshang.ibad 

Nimar 

Betu! 

Chhindwar.i 

Warclha 

Nagpur 

Ch inda 

BhTndara 

BalagliTt. 

Amraoti 

Ako!a 

Bui lana 

Yeo^mal 

Raipur 

Bila^pur 

Drug 

Central Provinces unspeclued 


29 

“ N 254 
+ 61 

*- rog 
4 - 181 

+ 1,202 
I 82 

— 7.124 

— I 256 

4 I 

- 233 

4 - 66 j 

“ 2$ 

+ 30.0 >S 

" 6.2i8 

- 1S013 

+ 125 


21 -r 

136 + 

130 , - 


47 
37 41S 
35,0 iS 
3; 003 


- 4-7 

+ iS 
+ 1 1 
.s 

+ 6cq 
402 

- 1,070 
-E 4.240 

- 31 
27 

- 3:87 

- 31 

- U-t 93 

- 7-273 

- 10,283 
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Subsidiary Table No. V. — Showing the number of persons born in the Central 
Provinces and Berar and enumerated in other Provinces. 



Bihar and Oriss.a. 

United Provixces, 

Bombay. 

Madras, including 
C ooRG. 

District and Natural Division 



1 










of birth. 

Persons 

. Males. 

f 

.Females 

Person; 

. Males. 

1 

j 

Females 

. Persons 

Males. 

Females 

Persons 

Males. 

Females, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i 

1 

. 6 
{ 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

77.323 

37.818 

: 39 . SOS 

11,113 

1 

1 

1 6,241 

4,872 

31.922 

17,219 

14,703 

12,537 

7,021 

5,516 

AND BERAR. 



I 


i 

i 



Nerbudd.v V.\LLEy Division 


02S 

' 75 ' 

1 

0,957 

1 

1 1,740 

1 


2,131 

1,523 

ooS 

191 

114 

77 

I. Saugor 

233 

134 

1 99 

1,528 

i 

i 527 

1.001 

148 

97 

51 




2. Damoh 

9 

4 

i 5 

32 

: '7 

1.5 

4 



... 

'* 

3. Jubbulpore 

1.391 

765 

! 626 

1,786 

1 879 

907 

1,783 

1,282 

501 

191 

114 

77 

4. Narsinghpur 

21 

8 

' 13 

74 

38 

36 

17 

8 

9 

... 

... 


5. Hoshangabad 

17 

13 

i 4 

567 

1 2S8 

279 

103 

75 

28 

... 

... 

... 

6. Nimar 

8 

4 

4 


1 

... 

76 

61 

IS 



... 

7. Maferai 


... 

... 


i 


... 

... 

... 


... 

Plateau Division 

171 

55 

1 

i 

III 

l ss 

■ 

53 

39 

16 

23 

... 

*« > 

... 

8. Mandla 

3S 

17 

i 

21 


... 





... 

••• 


9. Seoni 

45 

23 

22 

63 

35 

28 

1 

I 



... 

... 

10. Betul 

34 

20 

14 

35 

17 

18 

27 

13 

14 

... 

... 

... 

Jl. Chhindwara 

54 

35 

'9 

13 

6 

7 

I I 

2 

9 

... 

«t. 

••• 

Maratha Plain Division ... 

4 ,S 04 

2.57.? 

2,2 Jl 

'.764 

900 

S64 

4,759 

2.93s 

!,S 5 i 

/,420 

66 g 

7 £o 

12. Wardha 

3 


1 * 
1,946 

23 

.4! 

9 

144 

79 

65 

1 

I 


13. Nagpur 

4,118 

2,172 

i.liS 

573 j 

545 

3142 

1.903 

1,239 

1,349 

622 

727 

14. Chanda 

28 

13 

16 

5 

3 

2 

24 

18 

6 

t 1 

7 

4 

15. Bhandara 

351 

20 s 

143 

23 

13 

10 

1 12 

1 08 

4 




16. Balaghat 

17. Amraoti 

, ‘55 

76 

79 

60 

29 

31 

10 

9 

I 

”68 


... 

§6 

60 

6 

413 

203 

210 

584 

315 

269 

39 

29 

18. Akola 

76 

41 

35 

94 

49 

45 

497 

338 

159 

... 

... 


19. Buldana 

7 

4 

3 

17 

9 

» 

231 

133 

98 

... 

... 

... 

20. Yeotmal 

... 

*-• 


n 

7 

4 

45 

35 

10 

... 



Chhattisgarh Plain Dimsion ... 

^3,555 

30.678 

32.677 

4,120 

3,210 

010 

20S 

‘74 

94 

3,393 

i,8iS 

i,S 7 S 

31 . Raipur 

38,489 

19.376 

19.113 

2510 

129 

121 

216 

163 

53 

2,889 

1,523 

1,366 

32 . Bilaspur 

16,416 

7.930 

8,486 

1,317 

657 

660 

17 

10 

7 

S04 

295 

209 

33. Drug 

692 

349 

343 

... 

... 



... 



... 

••• 

24. Bastar 

26 

iS 

8 

"si 



35 

I 

34 




25. Ranker 

3 

2 

1 

73 

S 

... 

... 





26. Nandgacn 

127 

14 

”3 

... 

2,351 ' 


... j 


... . 


... 1 

... 

27, Khairagarh 

28. Chhuikhadan 

165 

100 

65 

2.472 

121 

. 1 




... 1 



29. Kawardha 

3 

2 

I 

••• 

... 

... 







30. Sakti 

10 

4 

6 


.. 

... 







31. Raigarh 

4,413 

1,961 

2,452 

'*• 1 

1 


... j 

... 


... 



32. Sarangarh >•• 

0521 1 

922 

2,289 

... 

i 

j 


... 1 






Chhota Nagpur Division 

6,342 

3,207 

3,335 



... 

335 i 

1 

301 

34 

... 

... 

... 

33. Changbhakat 

... 


... 


1 

... 1 

... 


... < 

... 

... 

... 

... 

34. Korea 

3S- Surguja 

36. Udaipur 

37. Jashpur 

3.520 

414 

2,608 

1,846 

226 

i'i35 

1.674 

1 88 
‘.473 

... 

... 1 

... 

■ i 
314 

I 

300 

I ' 

34 

... 

»•« 


38. Central Provinces and Berar 

unspecified. 

572 

337 

235 

1,131 

324 i 

S07 


... 

... 

7,372 

4,309 

3,063 

39. Central Provinces unspecified, 

40. Berar unspecified 

41. Central Provinces states 


... 

... 

... 

I 

’ 1 

1 


24.360 ' 

1 

... 1 

j 

i 

12,267 

1 2,093 

.. 

152 

111 

4« 

unspecified. 

i 




1 


1 
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CHAPTER in. — birth-place 


Subsidiary Table No. V.— Showing the i^umber of persons born in the Central 
Provinces and berar and Enumerated in other Provinces. — {Contd.) 



Rajputa n 

A. 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

Andamans and 
Nicobars. 

Assam. 

Baluchistan. 

District and Natural Division 


1 



i 


1 



1 



! 



of birth. 

Per- 

Vlales .' 

Fe- 

Per- 

Males ' 

j 

Fe- 

Per- ] 

Males.; 

Fe- 

Person^. 

Males- 

Females. 

Per- 

Males. 

Fe- 


sons. 

naies . 

sons. 

males 

sons. 

males. 




sons. 

males. 

1 

14 

IS 

i 6 

■7 

j 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

629 

j 

328 ! 

301 

1.043 

1 

653 

390 

476 

42S 

48 

91.392 

46,947 

44,445 

128 

83 

45 

AND BERAR. 

i 














Nerbodua Valley Division ... 

341 

193 

'54 

402 

24S 

134 

17S 

JJO 

2 

14,707 

7.52s 

6,SSi 

57 

51 

36 

I. Saugor 

93 

5-2 

43 

So 

40 

40 

74 

72 

2 

439 

228 

21 1 

18 

10 

8 

2. Damoh 

7 

6 

I 


... 


’81 

"si 

.. 

35.3 

203 

'50 


... 

... 

3, Jufcbulpore 

I2I 

74 

47 

17s 

103 

72 


12.318 

6,639 

5,679 

6S 

37 

28 

4. Narsiriijhpur 

t 

... 

I 

3 

2 

I 




iq8 

103 

95 


••• 


5. Hoshangabad 

3° 

24 

26 

16 

7 

9 

“3 

23 


'99 

114 

8S 

4 

4 


6. Nimar 

73 

... 

37 

36 

12$ 

96 

32 

... 



1,166 

S'S 

65 ' 



... 

7. Makrai 


... 

... 

... 

... 


••• 


34 

24 

10 


... 

••• 

PL.-tTE.tu Division 

/ 

i 


s 

5 

... 

47 

'7 

... 

3,741 

i,Si7 

1,934 

2 

2 

••• 

8. Mandla 





« 


5 

5 


i,oq8 

489 

609 




g. Seoni 

... 


... 

... 


... 


... 

.. 

2.58s 

1.297 

1,288 


»•» 


10. Betul 


... 


.. 



... 

... 

... 

25 

9 

16 

I 

f 


II. Chhindwara 

X 

I 

... 

8 

s 

... 

12 

12 

... 

33 

22 

1 1 

I 

I 

... 

Maratha Plain Division 

21S 

100 

iiS 

400 

201 

'75 

346 

226 

20 

^,234 

4,3S8 

3,346 

33 

25 

8 

12. Wardha 

8 

6 

2 

I 

i 

I 

•• 










13. Nagpur 

128 

61 

67 

2'-4 

j 129 

8S 

120 

ni 

9 

CO 

0 

-T 

<T 

1.362 

1,046 

25 

•7 

8 

14. Chanda 

I 

I 


... 


... 

13 

13 


43 

.36 

7 

f •• 

15. Bhandara 


... 

... 

9 

i 

9 

tS 

14 

I 

'.'93 

628 

56s 


1 IT 

IT. 

16. Balaghat 

I 

1 





36 

26 

10 

4.536 

2,324 

2,212 


**1 

... 

17. Araraoti 

68 

2S 

43 

'44 

; !02 

42 

31 

3‘ 

... 

23 

'S 

8 

4 

4 


i3. Akola 

9 

S 

4 

82 

50 

32 

31 

3' 

... 

29 

21 

8 

4 

4 


19. Buldana 

20. Yeotmal 

3 

1 

... 

16 

: 9 

i 

7 

... 

• 

... 

n 


... 


... 

... 

Chhattisgarh Plain Division 

// 

6 

5 

J 

i 

i ^ 

... 

3- 

0 

26 

49,047 

34.913 

24,134 



... 

21. Raipur 

2 

••• 

2 

... 

1 


22 

... 

22 

17094 

10,402 

7.692 




<22. Bilaspur 

6 

3 

3 

1 

I 


4 

I 

3 

28,794 

'3.893 

14,901 




23. Drug 


... 



! ... 




... 

1.854 

98s 

869 



... 

24. Bastar 




... 

1 •** 



... 

... 

329 

»37 

192 


... 


23. Ranker 




.. 

’ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

I 

I 




26. Nandgaon 

2 

2 


... 

■ ... 


... 

... 


124 

67 

57 




37, Khairagarh 

... 



... 



... 


... 

23 

12 

II 




28. Chhuikbadan 


... 





... 


■11 







29. Kawardha 




... 


... 


... 

... 

2 

0 





30. Sakti 

... 




i ... 

I ... 


... 

... 

2 

1 

1 




31. Raigarh 


i ••• 

... 

... 



6 

s 

I 

767 

381 

3S6 




32. Sarangarh 

I 

1 1 

1 


... 

... 

i ... 

... 

««» 

... 

57 

33 

24 

- 


... 

Chhota Nagpur Division 


... 

... 


... 

... 


•.« 

... 

12.971 

6,550 

6,421 

7 

J 


33. Changbhakar 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


• •• 


0 

I 

I 




34. Korea 

... 

... 




.. 


... 


10 

4 

6 




35. Surguja 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 1,207 

5.653 

S.644 




36. Udaipur 


... 




... 


... 


77 

46 

31 

1 

1 


37. Jashpur 

... 


... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

‘.585 

846 

739 



38. Central Provinces and Berar 

5- 

28 

24 

166 

I OS 

6x 










unspecified . 













4 


39. Central Provinces unspeci- 
fied. 

... 

... 



■ 

1 

... 

3 

3 

... 

2,692 

'.453 

'.239 


... 

- ... 

40. Berar unspecified 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 





41. Central Provinces states 
unspecified. 

••• 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

• *< 

... 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

... 
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Subsidiary Table No. V. — Showing the number of persons born in the Central 
Provinces and Berar and Enumerated in other Provinces. — {Contd.) 


Bengal. 


North W est 
Fro.ntier 
Province. 


Punjab. 


District and Natural Division 
of birth. 


I Persons. i Males. 


2g 30 


c 1 n Ml Fe* nr 1 Ffi' PfT I,, , Fe- Per- i F®' 

Females. Persons. Males. . -Males. , Males. „ -Males. „ , 

males, sens males, sons. . males, sons. males. 


32 33 34 35 36 37 58 1 39 ! 40 41 42 43 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 54,810 i 29,327 25,483 1,425 1,115 

AND BERAR. , | 


Nerbudda Vallev Division 


95 2-515 


Saugor 

Damoh 

Jubbulpore 

Narsinghpur 

Hoshangabad 

Nimar 

Makrai 


Plateau Division 


8. Mandla 

9. Seoni 
10. Betul 

jl, Chhindwara 


Maratha Plain Division 


12. Wardha 

13. Nagpur 

14. Chanda 

15. Bbandara 

1 6. Balaghat 

17. Amraoti 

1 8. Akola 

19. Buldana 

20. Yeotmal 


18 1 14 

2,088 I 1,214 

S i 5 

89 i 59 


79 j 

26 \ 

53 

1 

65 1 

x 7 

4S 



5,164 j 

6,951 

575 

22Q 

175 

166 ; 

9 

3 

1 

I 

13,675 

7,273 1 

6,402 

323 

iSS 

26 

24 1 

2 

... 

... 

94 S 

1 451 

494 


... 

74 

! 33 1 
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7 

7 

.91 
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2 

23 

12 
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22 
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2 52 

20 i 621 


4 23 

J 1 

23 200 


X 13 
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Chhattisgarh Plain Division.. 32,212 \ i6,Soi , 15,412 
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21. Raipur ••• 10,939 j 5 j 434 ! ^> 5^5 

22 . fiilaspur ■' 20,292 j 10,756 j 9o3^ 


IKCT 

idgaon 
li ragarh 
luikhadan 


Chhota Nagpur Division 

33. Changbhakar ••• 

34. Korea 

35. Surguja 

36. Udaipur 

37. Jashpur 

38. Central Provinces and Berar 

unspecified. 

39. Central F rovinces unspecified 

40. Berar unspecified 

41. Central Provinces states 

unspecified. 
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CHAPTER III. — BIRTH-PLACE 


Subsidiary Table No. V. — Showing the number of persons born in the Central 
Provinces and Berar and Enumerated in other Provinces. — { Conid .) 


District and Natural Division 

Central India 

Agency. 

Gwalior. 

Hyderabad. 

Baroda. 



! 










ot birth. 

Persons 

Males, 

Females 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

I 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

SO 

S' 

52 

S3 

54 

55 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

85.701 

37,321 

48,380 

8,073 

I 3,885 

4,188 

25,416 

12,435 

12,981 

56s 

362 

203 

AND BERAR. 




1 

I 




Nerbudda Valley Division ... 

74,565 

31,53! 

43, '•3 4 

. 6 , 67 g 

3,172 

1 

3,507 

523 

376 

147 

74 

40 

34 

I. SaugOr 

12. 1 T 1 

5, 068 

7,043 

5.687 

2-574 

3,113 

201 

13s 

66 

21 

IS 

6 

2. Daraoh 

3,797 

1,030 

2,767 


... 


... 

... 


3. Jubbnlpore 


.3,568 

7,551 

474 

269 

205 

259 

2'S 

44 

33 

16 

17 

4. Narsinghpur 

4,494 

1.89s 

2,509 

8 

5 

3 



... 

... 


S- Hoshangabad 

20,773 

9.305 

14,46s 

355 

19s 

160 

9 

6 

3 

7 

3 

4 

6. N imar 

22,271 

10.66,! 

11.^6 

155 

129 

26 

54 

0 

34 

13 

6 

7 

7. Makrai 


•• 

... 


... 


... 


... 

... 


Plate.au Division 

3 , 3^3 

1,782 

1,601 

... 


... 

... 

... . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8. Mandla 

2,726 

1,418 

1,308 










g. Seoni 

128 

6S 

63 



•». 

... 


•rr 

ft* 



10. Betul 

147 

93 

54 




... 


>1 . 

«*» 



n. Chhindwara 

382 

206 

176 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

Maratha Plain Division 

2,452 

1,396 

1,056 

324 

180 

144 

15,626 

7,936 

7,690 

227 

13S 

83 

12. Wardha 

45 

30 

15 




12S 


128 




13. Nagpur 

1,240 

541 

699 

152 

87 

65 

1,450 

736 

714 

>59 

"89 

70 

14. Chanda 

63 

61 

2 

... 

... 

... 

5,632 

3,706 

1,926 

... 

15. Bhatidara ... 

26 

11 

15 








16. Balaghat ... 

13 

2 

1 1 


... 


... 


... 

... 



17. Amraoti 

579 

415 

164 

39 

IS 

24 

409 

215 

194 

49 

39 

10 

18. Akola 

371 

24S 

123 

133 

78 

ss 

3,294 

1,480 

1,814 

13 

10 

3 

IQ. Buldana 

100 

83 

17 



804 

371 

433 




20. Yeotmal 

1 5 

5 

10 

... 

... 


3,909 

1,428 

2,481 

... 

... 

... 

Chh.attisgarh Plain Division. 

2,944 

1,312 

1,632 

II 2 

55 

57 

24 

7 

17 

49 

26 

23 

21. Raipur 

1,215 

747 

468 

6q 

35 

34 

17 

2 

15 

49 

26 

2 'X 

32. Bilaspur 

1,728 

564 

1,164 

43 

... 

20 

23 







23. Drug 

24. Bastar 


3 

... 


... 



... 

... 

... 



25. Ranker 

26. Nandgaon ,,, 

27. Khairagarh 



... 



... 

... 

... 


... 



28. Chhuikhadan 

29. Kawradha 





... 


... 





.<0 

30. Sakti 

31. Raigarh 





... ! 


... 



... 

... 


32. Sarangarh 

... 




... 


7 

5 

2 

... 


... 

Chhota Nagpur Division 



. 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 

33. Changbhakar 

34. Korea 

35. Surguja 

... 

... 

... 

i 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

::: 

. 1 . 

36. IJdaiDur 


! 










••• 

37. Jashpur 

... 

... 1 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 



38. Central Provinces and Berar 


! 
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unspecified. 

... 











... 

39. Central Provinces unspeci- 
fied. 

2. 1 13 

i.iSS 

958 

958 

478 

480 


... 

... 

142 

los 

37. 

40. Berar unspecified 

41. Central Provinces states 

244 

... 

14s 

99 

... 

... 

... 

9,243 

4,1 16 
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S 3 
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unspecified. 
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Subsidiary Table No. V. — Showing the number of persons born in the Central 
Provinces and Berar and Enumerated in other Provinces.— 


District and Natural 
Division of birth. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 
AND BERAR. 


Nerbudda Valley Division .. 


1. Saugor 

2. Damoh 

3. Jubbulpore 

4. Narsinghpur 

5. HoshangabaJ 

6. Ninaar 

7. Wakrai 


Plateau Division 


8. Mandla 

9. Seoni 
10- Betul 

H. Chhindwara 


Maratha Plain Division 


12. VVardha 

13. Nagpur 

14. Chanda 
15 Bhandara 

16. Balaghat 

17. Amraoti 

18. Akola 

19. Bnldana 

20. Yeotmal 


Chhattisgarii Plain Division 


21. Raipur 

22. Bilaspur 

23. Drug 

24. Bastar 

25. Ranker 

26. Nandgaon 

27. Khairagarh 

28. Chhuikhadan 
2g. Kawardha 

30. Sakti 

31. Raijarh 


32. Sarangarh 


Chhota Nagpur Division 


33. Changbhakar 

34. Korea 

34. Surguja ...! 

36. Udaipar 

37. Jashpur 

35. Central Provinces and Berad 

unspecified. 

39. Central Provinces unspeci- 

fied. 

40. Berar unspecified ... 30 

41. Central Provinces states ... 

unspecified. 


65 60 , 67 ‘ 6S 69 



Mysore. 


Rhodesi 


British M.alaya, 


I Fe- Per- 


ne- srer- ,, ■ fe- ifer- , i re- rer- ,, , Fe- Per- ,, , 

, I JIaies. , I Males.' , Males,! , ' Males, 

'nales. sons.i males, sons males, sons.! 1 males, sons 


7 ' I 72 73 


823 , 480 . 343 ! 7 I 7 I - I 31 31 ... 


31 31 ! 
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Subsidiary Table No. V. — Showing the number of persons born in the Central 
Provinces and Berar and Enumerated in other Provinces. — { Concld .) 


District and Natural Division 
of birth. 

Ceylon, 


Kenya 

j Nvasaland. 

j 

Tanganyika 

Territory. 

Per- 

sons 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Per- , 

Males 

sons. 

i 

Fe- \ Per- 
males.j sons. 

1 

Males 

Fe- 

' males. 

Per. 

sons. 

Males 

i 

n 

1 

74 

75 

76 

77 

7S 

79 

i , 

I So 

8. 

82 

83 

i 84 

1 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

61 

>1 

1 

33 

28 

21 

13 

8 

i 

i 

1 1 



IS 

i 

in 

“i 

i 

t: 

AND BERAR. 






i 




Nerbudd.a. V.vlley Division ... 

... ; ... 


... 

••t 

( 

... 



... 

... 

j ... 1 

I. Saugor 


1 

1 ... 










2. Damoh 


1 



i ... 








3. Jubbulpore 


1 ... 











4. Narsinghpur 


... 









! , 

5. Hoshangabad 











i ' 

6. Nimar 












7. Makrai 

... 


... 

... 



... 

... 



... 

j ... 1 ... 

Flate.vu Division 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

■ ... 

... 

i 

I - 

... 

i - 

... 

i 

1 ... 

8. Mandia 





1 



1 



9. Seoni 





1 

... ... 




10. Betul 





1 

... ... 



.. 

II. Chhindwara 

... 



... 


... ... 

... i *$* 

... 

... 

' 

Marath.v Plain Division 


! 

... 

... 

! 

.. ! ... 1 


... 


12. Wardha 


i 

i 




! 1 

i 



13. Nagpur 





... 

... j ... 


... 

’ 

14. Chanda 









15. Bhardara 




... 

... ^ 

... 



16. Balaghat 






1 ... ^ 

.... 



17. Amraoti „. 




... 


... j *.4 

... ^ 



18. Akola 




... 


... I ... 1 

! 



19. Buldana 






... 

... 





20. Yeotmal 

... 1 ... 

... 

... 

... 


... 1 

... 

... 

::: 


Chhattisgarh Plain Division. 

1 




... 


... 

.*» 

... 

! 

j 

21. Raipur 











22. Bilaspur 











23. Drug 











24. Bastar 

■ i . 

... 









2c. Ranker 






1 


• • 


... ^ ... 

26, Nandgaon 

»•» j 



... 




... 


... 

27. Khairagarh .. 


... 

... 




... ^ ... 


... 

28. Chhuikhadan 

i 





i 

... 1 

... ... 


29. Kawardha 

... 1 ... 






j 



30. Sakti 










31. Raigaih 








... 11 . 


32. Sarangarh 

... 

1 

... 

1 

1 



1 

j 


.. 1 ... 

Chhota Nagpur Dimsion 

•• 



... 

i 

1 

i " 

»»♦ 

... , 

j 

... f 

1 

i 

i 

33. Changbhakar 









1 


34. Korea 








; 


* 


35. Surguja 

... 

... ... 



1 




36. Udaipur 


! 

... 


... : ... 

i 

' ! i 

1 

. i ... 

37. jashpur 

... 

... i ... 


... [ 

... 


... ! 


... 

•.« 

38. Central Provinces and Berar 

61 

33 

28 

21 

■ 

13 1 

8 


I : ... 

1 

'S i 

1 

10 

5 

unspecified. 





i 



1 




39. Central Provinces uns- 





i 





1 



pecified. 





! 



1 





40. Berar unspecified 


... 


•*» 


... 



... 


••1. 

.. 

41* Central Provinces states 













unspecified. 










• •• 




Total. 

Persons 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

86 

; 

00 

CO 



406,736 

1 

) 

203.734 

i 

i 

i 203.002 

loS.Sij 

49,892 

58.925 

20.772 

9,06s 

>1,707 

4,220 

1,274 

1 2,946 

32,754 

>5,762 

1 16,002 

4.S73 

2,1 ;6 

2,757 

22,220 

10.118 

I 12.102 

23,944 

j > 1,533 

12,411 

34 

1 24 

1 


3 ^^ 4 l 

3,746 

3.965 

1,964 

2,001 

3,827 

1,423 

1,404 

280 

161 

U 9 

S'S 

293 

1 

222 

56,810 

30,652 

26,158 

545 

303 

242 

30,237 

' 10.294 

> 3,943 

5,846 

3,881 

1.965 

2,674 

>,433 

1.241 

4,892 

2,507 

2,38s 

2,772 

1,743 

1,029 

4,677 

2.397 

2,280 

1,1,87 

619 

S6S 

3,980 

>,475 

2.50s 

155,93^ 

79,169 

76,769 

71,361 

36,940 

34.421 

69,127 

34 , >34 

34.993 

3,28s 

1.792 

>,493 

223 

162 

261 

9 ' 

78 

>3 

279 

96 

183 

2,718 

2,519 

>99 

12 

5 

7 

6 

5 

I 

26 

>9 

7 

5,324 

2,452 

2,872 

3,286 

967 

2,319 

22 , 9/0 

11,644 


2 i 

I 

I 

151 

I2S 

23 

15,963 ! 

8,036 

7,927 

,,407 

933 

474 

5,450 J 

2,546 

2,904 

13,878 1 

8,182 

5,696 

30.982 

15,896 

15,086 

9,567 : 

4,315 

5,252 

184 

143 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Religion. 

69. The principal statistics connected with religion will be found in Imperial 

„ „ Table VI, which gives the numerical strength of 

eacn religion by districts and states. Imperial 
Table V gives the same information for the urban population, while in Imperial 
Table XX religion is correlated with occupation. Details of th.e age distribution 
of Europeans and allied races and of Anglo-Indians mav be found in Imperial 
Tables X\’I (a) and (b). In addition to this a nu.nbcr of Subsidiiry Tables are 
appended to this chapter in which the most prominent features of the statistics 
are set forth by means of proportionate and comparative figures ; — 

Subsidiary Table No. 1 . — General distribution of the population by 

religion. 

Subsidiary Table No. II. — Distribution by districts of the main religions. 

Subsidiary Table No. III. — Christians, numbers and variations. 

Subsidiary Table No. IV. — Religions of urban and rural population. 

Subsidiary Table No. V. — Races and sects of Christians. 

Sudsidiary Table No. 17 . — Distribution of Christians per mille by (a) 

races by sect and (/;) sects by race. 

The general strength of each religion in the Province in 191 1 and 1921 is shown 

in the margin. Hindus and Animists form the 
bulk of the population, the former number- 
ing nearly five-sixtii and the latter some- 
what less than one-seventh of the total. 
IMohammedans with 3.^ per cent are the 
only other religion of numerical importance, 
while Christians and Jains each with nearly 
onehalf per cent follow next in order. It 
must be remembered that the term Hindu 
is a somewhat elastic one, and that many 
cases arise in which the individual himst-If 
does not know whether he is a Hindu 
or not. India is a country extremely 
tolerant of religious beliefs and it is often 
an act of courtesy to worship at one's neighbour’s temple. There will be many 
claimants to Hinduism vhom the more orthodox will refuse to recognise as 
co-religionists, and rare instances will a'.s.. be found in which a religious belief 
is assumed or set aside in the fancied persui'; of materia' advantage, 
as in a village in the Chamla district which successively declared itself 
to be Hindu, Christian and .‘Johammedan according to the faith of the 
then Deputy Commissioner, The line which it was most difficult to draw 
at this, as 'acU as at the preceding censuses, is that which divides the Hindu 
from the Animist. to which reference is made below. The term Hindu as 
used at the census is however a verv comprehensive one, and it mav generally 
be taken that the onus of proving an individual not to be a Hindu wiil in most 
cases h-ave been laid upon him by the enumerator, most frequently himself a 
Hindu. From this it follows that It is unsafe to base upon the census figures 
any conclusions as to the spread of Hinduism, if thev are based on a correspond- 
ing diminution of the number of Animists : and ample evidence of this can be 
found in a detailed examination of the iigures given in Subsidiary Table li. 
Tlie population per ;o,ooo of Hindus was 8^137 in 1891 and 8,132 in 1901 ; it 
dropped to 7,981 in 1911, and at the present census has again risen to 8,218. 
The rise is largely due to the figures of the Mandla. Jubbulpnre and Balaghar 
districts and the Bastar, Ranker, Khairagarh, Chhuikhadan, Kawardha, Chang- 
bhakar, Korea, Udaipur and Jashpur states, and is everywhere accompanied 
by a corresponding decrease in the number of Animists ; but remarkable varia- 
tions are apparent at each decade. The small state of Chhuikhadan returned 
20 Animists per ic, 000 in 1901 and 2 in 1921, as against 1,555 in 1891 and 
1,463 in 191 1, while in Udaipur the number of Animists in 1911 far exceeds 
that at any other of the three censuses. The other places mentioned all show 
the same large and irregular variations, but it cannot be concluded that this is 


Ge>’tr\l Distribution. 



1921. 

101 I . 



Hindus 

13,131,302 

14.796,796 

Animists 

2,11 J 041^ 

2.501,242 
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Christians 
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73 . 4''>3 

Jains 
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7>.477 
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Sikhs 

i.6Si 
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341 
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Hindu-Br,ihmo 

■73 

34 

jews 

54 
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Buddhists 
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a war between rival religions, in which sometimes one and sometimes the other 
is victorious ; it must be held that any change in the number of adherents of the 
two religions is obscured by the individual idiosyncracies of the enumerators, 
or of those who instructed them in the interpretation of the term Animist. 

70. The discussion as to what constitutes a Hindu has, been threshed out at 

length in the reports of previous censuses, and reference 

should be made to them for further information on this point. 
No attempt has been made to collect and tabulate informatio/u as to the numbers 
who belong to the various sects of this religion, but for two sects, thoiie of Satnamis 
and Kabirpanthis, which owing to their size and to the fact tlmt, although they 
recognise ti e priesthood of the Brahman, their tenets are in manv respects different 
from those of the true Hindu, separate statistics are compiled. A detailed account 
of their beliefs will ti“ found in the Census Report of 191 1 and in Air. Russell’s 
book on Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces. The total number of 
Ka'oirpanthis has decreased from 597,199 to 565,907 and the decline is more 
or less uniformly distributed over the province. It is due not to any real set 
back to the religion, but to the fact that in Berar, where there is an increase 
in the total population, very few Kabi.-pantiiis are found. In some of the states 
[here has been a notable decrease, particularly in Jashpur, where less chan one- 
sevcnll! of the numbers at the previous census are found. This represents 
the d}it!g out of the religion in that particular locality, and cannot be ascribed 
to anv inaccuracy in tabulation, as the figu: es were compiled a second time in 
view of the large variation in them. Satnamis are less numerous than Kabir- 
panthis, and 430,361 have been found as against 460,280. Both sects are found 
in large numbers among the Chamars, and alike are found mainly in the Feuda- 
tory States and Chhattisgarh. The figures are considerably affected by 
emigration, which is known to have been large from those areas just prior to the 
census ; and the fact that the Chamar more than any other caste in Chhattisgarh 
IS accustomed to emigrate in search of work is reflected in the statistics. 

hile as has already been pointed out no conclusions can be drawn from the 
census statistics as to the real increase in tlie number of adherents of the Hindu 
religion, it is not out of place to record that that religion is not a proselytising 
one^ and cannot appreciably acid to its numbers by conversion. It, however, 
receives recruits by the gradual recognition as Hindus of those who profess a 
more primitive religion, or by the natural increase of the population. Indian 
thought changes very slow'y in religious matters, and the intercensal period cf 
ten years is too short for any marked change in the classes recognised a.s Hindus. 
For census purposes the Hindus must be taken as the population obtained after 
omitting tliose who profess a distinct religion, such as Parsis, Mohammedans, 
Christians and the Animists. For purposes of comparison the total of the 
Hindus and Animists taken together gives a reliable figure on which to base 
conclusions, but the separ.ate totals do rot. In other words, discussion of the 
growth of the other religions is much more productive of useful conclusions. 

71. The languages spoken in the Province contain no equivalent to the 

English word .Animist, and in the instructions to the 

enumerators it was laid down that, if any doubt existed as to 
whether a person was a Hindu or not, he was to be asked what gods he worshipped 
most. If he gave the names of recognised Hindu deities, he was to be recorded 
as a Hindu, but if he gave the names of personifications of natural phenomena 
such as hills, trees, forests or of purely local deities, the name of his caste or 
tribe was to be entered in the column for religion. Such caste names were then 
collated, and give the figures for Animists as they appear in the census statistics. 
M hile no better rr etliod has as yet been devised for recording the distinction 
between Hindus and Animi.sts, it is obvious that the present method must con- 
tinue to lead to much diversity of practice. Animists are found almost entirely 
among the jungle tribes, who venerate different deities more highly at diff'ererT 
times of the year or under different circumstances. It is probable that 
at the time of a small-pox epidemic, the most revered deity would be said to be 
‘ Mata devi ' the goddess of small-pox. Much also will depend on the enume- 
rator, who in all probability will not have been selected from the illiterate junMe 
tribes. He will be influenced by one of two motives ; either he will object ^to 
recognising as a co-religionist the adherents of a more primitive faith, or he will 
desire to make the numbers of Hindus as large as possible. The writer of this report 
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verified a number of entries at the 1911 census in one district, and he found that 
the inhabitants of villages under the control of the forest department were recorded 
as Animists, and their caste-fellows under the revenue department as Hindus. 
Questions put to individuals left it doubtful to which category they should 
belong. The extraordinary variations in some of the Feudatory States, to '.vhich 
reference has already been made, make it probable that the personal wishes of 
the State authorities are often the deciding factor. .A.ny conclusions as to the 
extent to which the primitive religions of the forest are clving out must therefore 
be drawn from observation and not based on the census figures. In the depth 
of the jungles Hinduism has still made little way. For example, during the influenza 
epidemic of 1918 the Gonds of Bastar State surrounded their villages with 
fences and placed guards armed with bows and arrows at the gates to shoot the 
evil spirit. In parls of 'he open country the Good, the most numerous of the 
jungle tribes, is in much demand as a farm labourer, and in most cases is 
recognised before long as a Hindu. In fact recognition as a Flindu indicates a 
step upwards on the ladder of social precedence, and a Goad will often impress 
his importance on a stranger by declaring himself to be a Hindu. The discus- 
sion, however, is foreign to a census report, and the student who wishes to 
persue this interesting subject further must Icok elsewhere for his information. 

72. There is no scope for inaccuracy in the record of the Mohammedan 
religion such as "xists in the case of Hinduism. Duringthc 
MoH.\MiicD.*.Nb decade the number of- Mohammedans decreased from 

585,140 to 582,032 or by 5 per cent, while the provincial population remained 
almost stationary. The hlolianimedan religion receive.s converts, particularly 
from the lower castes of the Hindu hierarchy, and seldom loses its adherents ; and 
the decrease in the Moham.medan population must, therefore, be due either 
to unfavourable social conditions which are accompanied by a high infant 
mortality, or an inability to resist epidemic diseases. Further discussion of the 
comparative birth-rate among followers of the different religions will be found in 
Chapter V, 



Oi the ^tSc.o^ic Mohammedans enumerated in the p'-ovince 245,024 are 
inhabitants of Berar, where the number has increased from 238,637 at the 
preceding census. This increase of nearly 3 per cent compares with o'-.e of 6 
per cent in the total population, and appears to indicate a greater natural increase 
of Mohammedans than of Hindus in a place where the former .are r.umericafly 
s’.ronc-. The large population of I'.Ioh imm 'dans m Berar is due to tne 
fact t%at it was for a long period under the sway of Mohammedan rulers, and is 
still a portion of the dominions of the h'izam of Hyderabad. The incursions 
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of Aurangzeb's armies into the Deccan left behind them many Mohammedan 
landotvners and cultivators of the soil, and their descendants now form a strong 
Mohammedan community. The districts of Amraoti and Akola both boast 
more than 70,000 Mohammedan inhabitants, while Buldana has 59,000 and 
Yeotmal 42,000. In the Centra! Provinces the largest proportion of 
Mohammedans is found in Nimar, where 40,000 are found, or somewhat 
more than 10 per cent of the population. Their chief stronghold is the city of 
Burhanpur, which was once the capita! of the Faruki dynasty, and was the 
gateway of the Deccan against invasion from the North. Other districts where 
Mohammedans aie numerous are Jubbulpore with 42,000, and Nagpur with 
37,000. In both of these places thev have been attracted by the oppor- 
tunities for trade and service which are found at large commercial centres. 

73. Practically all the alohammedans in these provinces belong to the Shia 
and Sunni sects and are recorded as such at the 
Mcha:j.med\n Secte and census. Sunnis number no less than q 8 per cent, and 

C*l* 1 1 ^ 1'^ 

bnias are shown to have decreased in number during 
the decade by more than half. It may. however, be doubted whether this 
phenomenon is not largely due to inaccurate enumeration. The indigenous 
Mohammedans belong almost exclusivelv to the Sunni sect, and Shias are 
either immigrants here from up-country, or members of the trading classes like 
the Bohras. The Mohammedan religion ;s always ready to accept converts, but 
the incentive to adopt the religion of a foreign ruler no longer exists. The 
converts, therefore, are frequently drawn from castes which are held in low 
esteem among the Hindus. There are a number of castes, some of whose 
members profess the Mohammedan religion, but have not discarded their caste 
names. 


74. The number of Christians has increased from 73,403 to 77,718, but it has 
CiiRisTiANs, swollen by any wholesale conversion such as 

occurred among the Oraons of jashpur State between 
I90iandi9ii. The number of European British subjects has decreased from 
7,033 ^0 5 > 6 - 7 - This is nor due to the removal of troops to any large e.xtent, 
though ihe total of Jubbulpore city has fallen from 3,822 to 3,032, but to an 
all-round decrease, which may be ascribed largely to the number of Englishmen 
who took part in the war and have not yet returned to the country. As far as 
Government servants were concerned, the arrears of leave which had accumulat- 
ed during the war and were worked oft' in the subsequent years, accounts for 
the general decrease in the districts. 

The Anglo-Indian community shows a small increase of less than 100 persons. 
There Is a considerable fall from 1,395 to 94340 Nagpur city, which must be 
aue to the exclusion of Indian Christians from the category, as the importance 
of Nagpur as a railway centre has increased during the decade. Jubbulpore 
City, owing to the extension of the Gun Carriage Factory, records an increase from 
531 :o 792, and in Hoshangabad, where the community has grown bv more than 
five times, the explanation must be found m the number of railway emplovees now 
stationed at Harda. Other variations are not larg eenough to call for comment. 

Christia.n Sects. 

75. The Roman Catholics with a total of 47,416 adherents as against 44,553 
Roman Catholic?, ^he most iiumerous of the Christian sects, con- 

taining as they do 61 per cent of the Christian community. 
No less than 34,036, a slight increase during the decade, come from the Jashpur 
Stale, where there was a wholesale conversion of the aboriginal Oraons prior to the 
census of igi i. In the present decade no such event has occurred, and in the 
diocese of .\agpur, which, however, excludes the districts of Saugor’and Damoh 
and ti'e Chhaitisgarh Feudatory States, the Bishop reports that mission work 
properly^ so called is only carried on at two stations in the Amraoti district and 
two in Nimap. In the former district he estimates that some 2,000 Mahars have 
become Christians, while in Nimar there are about the same number of Roman 
Catholic Balahis. The number of converts during the decade must be very 
small, as the census tables give the Roman Catholic population of Nimar as '<,050, 
as against 2,829 in while in Amraoti the number has only increased ""from 
938 to I 041. In all there are 15 stations of Roman Catholic priests in the 
Nagpur diocese, and though the number of converts is very small, a great deal of 
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valuable charitable and educational work is done among the general population 
as well at the larger centres, where there is an appreciable European and Anglo- 
Indian community. 

76 The Anglicans have increased during the decade from 8,240 to 11,092, 
but it is doubtful if the increase is a real one. In spite of 
careful instructions it is extremely diFTicult to obtain 
accurate returns of Christian sects from Hindu enumerators in places where the 
Christian community is not concentrated, and there can be a little doubt in view 
of the fact that the clergymen emploved by the state are forbidden to seek for 
converts that an increase from ,325 to 2,638 in the Chhattisgarh division is ac- 
counted for by a failure of the enumerators to distinguish the sect. The only 
districts where there can be any appreciable number of conversions are Ho- 
shangabad and Chanda, where the number of Indians belonging to this communitv 
have increased in ten years from 31. and 133 to 6:2 and 394, though it is possible 
that in the former a number of Quakers have been included by mistake. 

77. In British territory there is a Swedish mission maintaining in addition some 
Luther ns ' educational establishments in the Satpura districts, and 
the number of Lutherans shows a small increase in the 
Chhindwara district, where their activities are greatest, and in Saugor. In the 
Jashpur State, however, there is a fall in their numbers from 4,201 to 254. As 
however at the 1911 census no Europeans belonging to this creed were recorded 
in that State, it is possible that the figures at that census were inaccurate. 


78. Aietliodists returned at the census number 4,585 as against 4,713 in 
tgii, although the Superintendent of the mission 
reports that the numbers have more than doubledin 
the intercensal period. The mission pays pirlicular attention to education, 
and has in its charge 8 boarding schools, 2 high schools, i normal school, 
9 middle schools, and 76 primary schools. A special feature is the 
number of girl schools maintained, in which about half of the students are 
Christians. The main activities of the mission lie in the jubbu'eore, Narsinghpur, 
Nimar, Akola and Chanda districts, and in the Bastar State, 


79. There is a decline from 4,152 to 2,845 in the Presbyterian community, 
^ The entries against this sect come mainly from the 

. RtSBiTERUN^. Nagpur and Chhaitisgarh divisions. In Nagpur itself 

the United Free Church of Scotland maintains the Hislop College and high 
schools for bovs and girls and the Muir Memorial Hospital. All these 
institutions are attended by Indians of all classes, and supply a much felt 

want. In the district .and neighbouring districts the mission maintains a 

number of schools, mainly for low-caste children, but the number of Indian 

converts appears to have declined during the decade, in Chhattisgarh the 
American Evangelical Alisslon with head-quarters at Raipur has in all 64 

educational establishments, including a higii school, a theological college 
and a number of dispensaries. It is also in charge of the Chandkhurl leper 
asylum. The total number of recorded Indian adherents has declined 
fromi 2,969 to 2,102, but it is probable that the estimate of the Superintendent 
is nearer the mark at 3,200. The Superintendent reports that the Salnami 
Charaars some 10 vears ago were eager to become Cfristian, but that at 
present only isolated individuals present themselves for baptism. 


So. The Baptists have 2,340 adherents, against 1,170 in 1911, mainly in the 
^ , „ Chhattisgarh and Berar divisions, ft may be estimated 

that they have obtained about i.coo converts during 
the decade. The Quakers, or members of the Society of Fi lends, who are 
nearly all found in the Hoshangabad district, however, show a small decrease. 


81. The numbers under minor Protestant denornination^ have increased 
„ to 4,742 from 2,752 in iqii in spite of the fact tliat 

Minor DENOMiNmTiox^, ' a • r • • 

the adherents of the American Lvangelican mission 
in Chhattisgarh. which at the previous census was classed as the German 
Evangelical synod of North America, are now classed as Presbvterians under the 
classification in force. It is probable that in many cases the old nomenclature 
has found its way into the census schedules and that misclassification has in 
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consequence arisen. Of the minor denominations, the IVIennonite mission is 
perhaps the most important. In addition to other brancnes in^ Chhattisgarh 
and the Feudatory States, it has an industrial school at Dhamtari in the Raipur 
district, and is also in charge of the leper asylum at that place. There would 
appear to be a considerable increase in the number of Us converts. 

82. It is quite clear that the number of proselytes to Christianity is so small 

that the result is not sufficient to disturb the census 
CoNVuRs.o.N. statistics. During the decade the number_ of Indian 

Christians has only increased from 62,580 to 68,252 or by less than 6,000. 
Of this increase nearly one half comes from Chhattisgarh, where the Chamars 
alwa' s provide a number of converts. In spite of the fact that there have 
been two famine years towards the end ol the decade and of the large nunioer 
of orphans left by the influenza epidemic, the conditions favourable to convei- 
sion have had little tangible result. There have been no wholesale conversions. 
During the war it has doubtless been difficult for the missions to provide the same 
amount of funds, and the sam.e number ot missionaries has not been available. 
From some of the reports, where the numbers of enquirers after Christian- 
ity has been shown as very large, it appears that the number of actual converts 
is infinitesimal. The non-cooperation movement, particularly In the Maratha 
country, has led to some hostility to the missionaries owing to the stirring up 
of racial feeling. Whatever may be the cause, there is little in the census 
figures to disturb the mind of the most orthodox Hindu. 

83. There are now 69,794 Jains in this province, or nearly 2,000 less than 

at last census. There is a considerable preponderance 
of males over females, the proportion amounting roughly 
to 12 to II. This is of course due to the fact that the Jain is a sojourner in 
the country, his real home being in Rajputana or Bundelkhand, to which he 
makes periodic visits, often of long duration, sometimes even keeping his 
family there. The Jains are almost entirely engaged in trade, and consequently 
are much wealthier than other castes, but, possibly owing to their sedentary habits 
or the custom oi purdah, the birth-rate is low, and the natural rate of increase 
small. Jains are most numerous in the Jubbulpore division, probably owing to its 
proximity to their homes, and in Berar, where the openings for successful 
trade are more numerous. 

Jains are divided into two main sects — Digambars and Swetambars, but 
owing to representations made by two Jain .Associations of Bombay and Calcutta, 
instructions were Issued to the enumerators to record separately Digambars, 
Swetambars, Swetambar Terapanthis, and Sthanikbasis. 40 per cent were 
returned as Jains unspecified, while of the remainder the percentages in each of 
the above four sects were 32, 16, 8, and 4. The Digambars are everyw'here 
the most numerous, but the proportion is not so high in Nagpur and Berar as 
in the rest of the province. 

84. 1,681 Sikhs of whom nearly more than two-thirds are males were found 

in this province, as aga'inst 2,345 at the last census. 

Sikhs, decrease is mainly due to the fact that there was a 

Sikh regiment at Saugor in 191 1. The preponderance of males is due to the Sikh 
regiment stationed at Jubbulpore ; apart from the troops the Sikly in this 
province usually is either a small contractor depending for success on his ability 
to control labour, or a skilful astisan, and he will m.ore often be found where a 
large work of construction is in progress Thus a decrease, by more than half, of 
the number of Sikhs in Betul is the natural consequence of that smaller amount 
of woik in progress on the Nagpur-Itarsi Railway in the district, while the 
increase in Raipur is due to the construction of the Mahanadi Canal irrigation 
scheme. The comparatively large number in Raigarh, however, consists of 
members of families permanentiv settled there as cultivators by the Rajah. 

85. The Parsis have Increased in number from 1 , 757 *^'^ 1.807. They are 

„ very largelv a trading communitv, and have a considerable 

sh.sre m the financing and management ot the 
manufactures dependent on the cott.ju C'op of the Maratha p.ain country. They 
are originally immigrants from Bombay, though many famiiits are now of long^ 
standing in the province. 
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86. BrAhmos have increased from 32 to 173, but there still is no centre for 
the sect in the province. The increase roughly indicates 
the extent to which Bengalis not born in the province 
have been able to obtain posts in Government services. The few Buddhists 
found are foreigners, while the Jews, who have decreased by more than half, are 
mainly members of a Maratha speaking community from Bombay. 


87. The urban population of the province amounts to 1,441,430 or p'o per 
cent of the total. The marginal table gives the percen- 
ELIGION’ IN Towns. various religions found in towns. The 


j Percentage of the 
, Total 

! population 

I population 

tound among 



Hindus 

Mohammedans 

Animists 

Jains 

Christians 

Others 


cause of the variations is 
of course occupational, not 
religious, and the table 
shows to what extent the 
members of the various main 
religions are attracted by 
rural and urban surroundings. 
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Subsidiary Table I.- 

-General I 

Jistribu 

noN 

OF 

The 

Population 



Actual 

number 

Proportion per 10,000 

OF POPULATION IN' 

Variai 
Increase ( 

Religion and Locality. 

in 

1921. 

1921* 

1911. 

1901. 

1 

iSgi. 

1911 — 
1921. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

.7 

Hindu (BrahmanicL 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND 

BERAR 

13,131,802 ',8.218 

7,981 

1 

8,132 

8.137 

+ 3 

Nerbudda Valley Division ... 

... 

2,366,963 

8,656 

8,488 

j 

1 8,592 

1 

8,499 

— I 

Plateau Division 


903,000 

5,676 

5.489 i 5,594 

5.446 

—4 

Maratha Plain Division ... 

... 

5 . 3 i 3.397 

8,540 

8,586 

1 8.514 

8,472 

... 

Chhattisgarh Plain Division ... 

... 

4.073.774 

8, 609 

S.214 

! 8,488 

8.585 

+ 8 1 

Chhota Nagpur Division 

... 

474,668 

6.743 

5>379 

j 6.156 

6.362 

+ >7 1 

Animist. 

CENTRAL PRO\TNCLS AND 

BERAR 

2,114,046 

1,323 

1,560 

i 

i 1,413 

I -455 

-15 

Nerbudda Valley Division 

.. 

165,236 

60s 

78S 

1 684 

853 

-25 ! 

Plateau Division 

... 

636,447 

4,001 

4, '79 

' 4,oSS 

4,260 

— 11 

Maratha Plain Division 

... 

533,021 

857 

S <5 

i 865 

95S 

+6, 

Chhattisgarh Plain Division ... 


592,054 

>,251 

1-653 

i 1,377 

1,317 

— 2 2 ' 

Chhota Nagpur Division 

... 

187,288 

2,660 

4,025 

, 3,748 

3-550 

-38 

Musalnian. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND 

BERAR 

582,032 

364 

365 

382 

1 

350 

-I 

Nerbudda Valley Division 

... 

147,264 

539 

534 

543 

499 


Plateau Division 


43 . 4?3 

273 

282 

i 275 

261 

- 10 

Maratha Plain Division 

... 

334,646 

538 

535 

i 550 

510 

+ I 

Chhattisgarh Plain Division ... 

... 

48,973 

104 

:o6 

III 

90 

+ I 

Chhota Nagpur Division 

... 

7.636 

I09 

107 

96 

88 

-5 

Christian. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND 

BERAR 

77.718 

49 

46 

1 20 

10 

+ 6 

Nerbudda Valley Division 

... 

15,344 

-8 

53 

3S 

'7 

+ 6 

Plateau Division 

... 

3,426 

15 

14 

! 1- 

3 

+ 2 

Maratha Plain Division ... 

«t« .. 

12,623 

20 

'7 

- 18 

>3 

+ 18 

Chhattisgarh Plain Division ... 

... 

12.426 

1 

26 

19 

18 

5 

+ 45 

Chhota Nagpur Division 

... 

34.2C9 j 

487 

4S9 

... 


-7 

Jain. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND 

BERAR 

1 

69.794 i 

1 

44 

45 

50 

47 

-2 

Nerbudda Valley Division 

... 

34,601 

127 

128 

140 

129 

"4 

Plateau Division 

.. 

5 3 " 

33 

34 

31 

30 

-9 

Maratha Plain Division 

... 

25,7 >9 

r 

41 

43 

48 

1 

45 

— 2 


CEhattisgarh Plain Division ... 

Chhota Nagpur Division 

Zoroastrian. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 
Nerbudda Valley Division 
Plateau Division 
Maratha Plain Division ... 

Chhattisgarh Plain Division ... 

Chhota Nagpnr Division 


1.807 I 

2 


1 ; I j I 

~ \ I i 2 


variation 
per cent 
189,- '891- 


+56 +97 +228 

+ 44 + 306 + 49 g 

+ ■3 + 3 ‘ +74 

+ 3 ‘ +243 +551 


-S +23 


+28 

1 +57 

+ 80 

+ 169 

1 

i 


+3 

+ 16 

1 

+ 25 

+ 13 

12 1 

+ 13 

-31 

+ 84 

-44 

+4 

+ 12 ; 

+ 3 ' 

- 54 ) 

+ 204 ; 
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Subsidiary Table I. — General 

Distribution of 

THE Population 

BY Religion 

. — {Concld.) 



Actual 

PROPOKTIOS PER 10,000 j 
OF POPULATION IN ' 

Variation per cent. 
NCREASE ( + ) Decrease (— ). 

Net 

.variation 
per cent 
1891 — 
1921. 

Religion AND Locality. 

: 

number in 
1921. 

1921. 

I 

ipii.j 

1 

1901. 

1S91. 

191 — 
1921. 

1901 — ' 
1911. ' 

1891 — 

1901. 

I 


2 

3 

i 

s ; 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Sikh. 

1 

1 1 

j 

j 

1 



1 

j 



CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 


1,681 1 

I 

I 1 

I 


—28 

+ 17 

-464 

+378 

Nerbudda Valley Division 


80S 

3 ' 

5 

1 


— 4S 

+ 890 

+ 776 

+4.653 

Plateau Division 


iiS 

I ' 

, 



— 14 




Waratha Plain Division 


456 1 

1 1 

J ; 

3 

I 

+ I 

-74 

+ 420 

+37 

Chhattisi^arh Plain Division 


293 

I ; 

I ' 



+ S 

+ 15° 

+ 3.633 

+9,667 

Chhota Nagpur Division 

• 

6 




... 

... 

... 

... 

Arya. 




' 






CENTRAL PROVI.NCES AND BERAR 

1 

521 


1 1 



-47 

+ 146 

+ 54 

+ 100 

Nerbudda \’alley Division 


122 


2 

I 

I 

—79 

+ 118 

+ 104 

—7 

Plateau Division 

*' 

66 

I 

1 


• -3 

+ 814 

+ 250 

+ 3>200 

Maratha Plain Division 

.. 

^37 

I 

I 

... I 

+ 98 

+ 3S0 

—68 

+ 300 

Chhattisgarh Plain Division 

... 

94 





—57 

+ >15 

+ I 10 

+ 96 

Chhota Nagpur Division 

... 

2 




... 

... 

... 

•*» 


Brahmo. 











CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 


173 




... 

• 

4-441 

-89 

+ 73°° 

+ 4,225 

Nerbudda Valley Division 






... 


-72 

... 

... 

Plateau Division 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... 


... 

... 

Maratha Plain Division 

... 

137 

... 


... 

»•» 

+ 1,270 

-70 

+ 725 


Chhattisgarh Plain D'vision 

•• 

29 


... 

I 

+ 263 

— 96 

... 

+ 3,325 

Chhota Nagpur Division 


7 


«4* 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Jew. 
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54 

... 

.. 

... 

-57 

—4 

-27 

—70 

Nerbudda Valley Division 

... 

9 

... 

... 

... 

-78 

+ 17 

—34 

-83 

Plateau Division 

... 



... 

... 


... 


... 

Maratha Plain Division 

... 

4.'^ 


... 

... 

j 

—46 

— 12 

—7 

-56 

Chhattisgarh Piain Division 

... 




**. 





... 

Chhota Nagpur Division 


... 


... 

... 

... 

! - 

... 


... 

Buddhist. 






i 

> 
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28 

... 

... 

1 

... \ *>211 

-95 

-49 

-91 

Nerbudda Valley Division 

... 


... 

... 

... 

f 

—93 

-48 

... 

Plateau Division 

- 

14 


... 

... 

... ^ +250 



... 

Maratha Plain Division 

... 

14 

... 


1 

c, ( +600 

-98 

1 

—57 

... 

Chhattisgarh Plain Division 


— 



... 

! 

... 1 ... 


<- 186 

—94 

Chhota Nagpur Division 


... 


... 

. 1 

1 4.. j ... 

... 



... 

(n Indefinite Beliefs. 






! 


1 



CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 

... 

4 

... 



... 

... 


... 

«•* 

Nerbudda Valley Division 




... 

,,, 

... 




... 

Plateau Division 

... 

... 

••• 





... 


... 

Maratha Plain Division 


4 



... 

... 




... 

Chhattisgarh Plain Division 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Chhota Nagpur Division 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

1 ■■■ 

... 

... 


{a) Tlie figures for Indefinite Beliefs in the previous Census are included in Christians. 
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Subsidiary Table I!. — Distribution by Districts of the Main Religions. 


Number per 10,000 of the population who are 


District and Natural Division. 

1 Hindu. 

Animist. 


Musalman. 



1921. 

I9I I. 

1901. 

' iSoi. 

1 

1921 . 

igii* 

i 

1901. 

189:. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891, 

I 

2 

3 

4 

i 8 

6 

i 

1 7 

1 

8 

i 


JO 

1 1 

i 

1 

13 

central provinces 

AND BERAR. 

8,218 

7,981 

1 8,132 

[ 

1 

1 

1 

1 8,137 

1,323 

i,S6o 

1,413 

i, 45 S 

364 

36s 

382 

350 

Nerbudda Vallev Division. 

8,666 

8,488 

8,502 

1 

i ^>499 

005 

7 SS 

! 

1 0 S 4 

i 

S53 

539 

534 

543 

499 

J. Saugor 

2. Damoh 

3. jubbulpore 

4. Narsinghpur 

5. Hoshangabad 

6. Nimar 

7. Makrai 

9,049 
9 . '.53 
8,518 
■ 8,442 
8,528 
8.468 
6,909 

8,712 

9,103 

8,030 

8.537 

8,369 

8,695 

6.681 

8,713 

8,491 

8,759 

8,523 

8,301 

8,617 

8,664 

\ 

: 9,064 

9 024 

8,073 

; 8,362 

8,118 
! 8,720 

, 7,978 

201 

244 

733 

1.094 

912 

370 

2 , 5 “ 

460 

334 

1,227 

1,013 

1,091 

174 

2,722 

437 

946 

535 

ijOoS 

1,076 

276 

667 

168 

441 

J, 30 « 

1,199 

1,365 

‘93 

I, 4 l 2 

426 

349 

564 

361 

463 

1,008 

540 

477 

330 

554 

359 

455 

983 

552 

493 

3'7 

SS 8 

373 

493 

1,009 

616 

455 

314 

S12 

369 

458 

1,006 

SSS 

Pl.ateau Division. 

5 ,i 76 

5 , 4 Sg 

5-504 

i 

5.446 

4:001 

4,179 

4,088 

4,260 

273 

2S2 

275 

261 

8. Mardia 
g. Seoni 

10. Betul 

11. Chhindwara 

4.329 

5.547 

6,032 

6,562 

3.82s 

5.43s 

6,643 

5.964 

3,813 

5,476 

6,907 

6,151 

4,337 

' S, 3'3 

' 6,147 

i S.931 

! 

5,489 

3,953 

3,735 

3,061 

5,978 

4.073 

3, '04 
3,661 

6,003 

4,033 

2,874 

3,496 

S, 5'0 

4,243 

3,647 

3,722 

'45 

446 

'77 

323 

>57 

441 

201 

321 

'55 

445 

174 

304 

139 

4.00s 

168 

307 

Maratha Plain Division 

S,S 40 

8,586 

8,514 

' 8,472 

SS 7 

S15 

865 

958 

538 

535 

550 

510 

12. Wardha 

13. Nagpur 

14. Chanda 

15. Bhandara 

16. Balaghat 

17. Amraoti 

18. Akola 

19. Buldana 

20. Yeotmal 

8537 

8,741 

7,874 

8,749 

8,40s 

8,422 

8,918 

9,041 

8.072 

8,50s 

8,957 

7,966 

8,8sS 

7,621 

8,429 

9,013 

9.095 

8.437 

8,596 

8,791 

7,695 

8,807 

7,489 

8 , 45 > 
8,985 
9,091 
8, 121 

8,668 

8,748 

7.459 

. 8,61s 
7.361 
8.467 
9.07s 
9,199 

8,184 

1,008 

657 

1,922 

1.056 

1.383 

640 

74 

44 

1.318 

1,040 

445 

',835 

936 

2,149 

653 

12 

6 

959 

956 
512 
2 , “3 
989 
2,294 
628 

31 

21 

1,31 1 

891 

554 

2,366 

1,200 

2,450 

669 

'7 

9 

1,285 

394 

472 

172 

181 

188 

854 

Q19 

845 

558 

395 

475 

180 

190 

205 

837 

889 

8a6 

552 

381 

566 

175 

191 

198 

833 

875 

794 

518 

374 

572 

161 

176 

180 

792 

817 

716 

487 

Chh.attisgarh Plain Division. 

8.6og 

8,214 

8,4-8 

1 8.5S5 

1,251 

1,653 

1,377 

1,317 

103 

106 

in 

90 

21. Raipur 

22. Bilaspur 

23* Drug 

24. Bastar 

25. Ranker 

26. Nandgaon 

27. Khairagarh 

28. Chhuikhadan , 

2g. Kawardha ... 

30. Sakti 

31. Raigarh ... 

32. Sarangarh 

8,859 

9,262 

8,877 

S,6io i 
5,012 
8,393 

9,807 , 

9,65 ‘ 
8,749 
8,69s 
9,467 
9,667 

8,503 

9,399 

8,694 

3,277 

4,493 

8,290 

0,278 

8,207 

7,732 

8,479 

9,096 

9748 

9033 

9,029 

8,531 

3,400 

4,760 

8,962 

9707 

9,709 

0,730 

9,896 

8,958 

9,846 

8.793 

' 9.»'>5 

8,640 
6 ,i 79 
4,228 
8,770 

' 8,45s 

8.231 
9,032 
9092 
9,200 
9,648 

968 

587 

997 

4,323 

4,925 

1,399 

6 

2 

i,o8S 

1,189 

466 

301 

1,338 

457 

1,187 

6.654 

5,451 

1,539 

546 

1,463 

2,060 

i >“3 

832 

z'S 

823 

829 

9:2 

6,549 

5, '94 
844 
109 

55 

97 ' 

120 

1, 105 
760 
1,249 
3,786 
5,722 
1,119 
1,424 
1,555 
744 
827 

749 

31S 

127 

118 

87 

39 

56 

138 

138 

295 

'49 

94 

58 

29 

>25 

122 

90 

38 

50 

128 

145 

290 

'95 

102 

63 

35 

“5 

118 

126 

44 

41 

142 

“3 
28s 
21 1 
103 
64 
34 

93 

91 

101 

34 

47 

87 

105 

215 

223 

81 

50 

37 

Chhota Nagpur Division, 

i 

6,743 ‘ 

1 

5,379 

6,156 

6,362 

2,660 

4,025 

3,748 

3j55o 

log 

I 

107 ; 

96 

88 

33. Changbhakaf 

34. Korea 

3 5. Surguja 

36. Udaipur 

37. Jashpur 

1 

9,440 j 
5,369 
6,559 ! 
8,659 
6,632 

4,687 

3.444 

6,233 

2528 

5 ,i 2 S 

9,984 
6,958 
5,818 
9- "5 

5 259 

9,990 

9 , 9>4 

5,932 

8,040 

S. 3'4 

532 

4.550 

3,304 

1,312 

1,038 

5,288 

6.469 

3637 

7,426 

2,666 

1 1 

2.960 
4,068 1 

859 

4,653 

22 

39^4 

',933 

4,604 

28 

80 

136 

28 

105 

25 
87 i 
130 
44 j 
. 94 j 

16 

82 

114 

V 

87 

10 

64 

104 

27 

82 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Christians, Numbers and Variations. 



Actual nu.mber of Christians in 


Variation 

PER CENT. 


District and Natural Division. 


i 


j 






1921. 

191!. 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

j 

I9II 1921. 

1901 I9I I. 

i8gi — 1901. 

1891—1921. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 ^ 

6 

7 

8 

9 

central provinces and 

BERAR. 

77.718 

73,403 

27.^58 

1 

' 14,415 

+ 6 

+ 169 

+ 89 

+439 

Nerbudda Valley Division „i 

15, 9,^4 

'4,932 

9,SSS 

1 

! j,S6 / 

+ 7 

+ 56 

4 57 

+ 223 

1. Saugor 

2. Damoh 

3. Jubbulpore 

4. Narsinghpur 

5. Hoshangabad 

5. Nimar 

7. Markai 

1.784 

500 
6,993 
481 
4,33 1 
3.852 

... 

1,454 

437 

6,880 

47 ‘ 

1,897 

3.793 

1.353 

go 

3,688 

363 

2,691 

1,403 

... 

1,001 
18 
2,237 
! 132 

1 854 

1 619 

+ 23 

+ 14 

+ 2 

+ 2 

+ -’3 

+ 2 

+ 7 
+ t86 
+ 87 
+ 30 

- 30 

- 170 

+ 35 

+ 400 

+ 65 
+ 175 
+215 
+ 127 

+ 78 
+ 2,678 
+ 213 
+ 264 

+ 173 

+ 522 

Plateau Division 

2,420 

2,375 

1,6-6 

405 

-h 2 

+ 44 

+306 

+ 499 

3> Mandla ■.< 

9. Seoni 

10. Betul 

31. Chhindwara 

724 
287 i 
,538 1 

s..j 

87 1 
202 

547 

755 

561 

183 

428 

474 

1 48 
98 
74 

85 

- 17 
+ 42 

+ 16 

+ 55 
+ 10 

+ 28 
59 

+ 279 
- S7 
+478 
+458 

+ 389 
+ 193 

+ 627 
+ 932 

Maratha Plain Division 

:2,62i ■ 

'2,637 

9,4:2 

-,2^,0 

+ n 

+ 13 

- 30 

+ 54 

1 2. Wardha 

13. Nagpur 

34. Chanda 

15. Bhand.ara ... 

16. Balaghat 

Amraoti 

18. Akola ...| 

19. Buldana ...: 

20. Yeotmal ...| 

1 

219 : 

6.635 , 

94! I 
430 1 

35' 1 
2,192 ) 

9?9 ' 

520 [ 
34^ ! 

17S 

6,237 1 
541 j 
477 1 
404 1 
1.485 : 
607 1 

.'!;s ! 

290 ! 

i 

i 

146 

6,156 

-35 

28-^ 

26S 

i.:ig 

679 

366 

•57 

5 5 = 4 
149 
107 

43 

733 

3 JO 

205 

pi 

+ 25 
+ 6 
+ 74 1 

- TO 

- 1.3 
.1- 48 
+ 48 : 
+ 38 i 

- 19 i 

+ 22 

■f I 

130 

-I* 09 

5 * 
33 
_ 2 

+ 3 

+ 3$ 

~ 68 
+ 12 
* 58 
+ 164 

+ 523 

“ 53 
•f I ro 

+ 79 
12S 

4152 
+ 20 

+ 531 
4302 
+ 71 5 

+ ^99 

+ 219 

+ 15J. 

+ 270 

Chhattisgakh Plain Division ...j 

j 

1 

1 

1 

! 

6,^40 

' 0 

+ 45 ; 


j 

~ 75 r 

2I» Raipur . . 

22. Bilaspur 

23. Drug 

24. Bastar 

25. Kanker 

26. Nanagaon 

27. Khairagarh 

28. ChhuikhTdan 

29. Kawardha . 

30. Saktl 

3r. Raigarh 

32. Sarangarh 

4,975 1 
3.478 

:.;,G9 
! -’13 ; 
2 

35^ 1 

3*5 ■ 
-^4 

... ‘i 

43 , 
ig ! 

j 

! 

3-365 i 
2011 1 

1,35-? 1 
'■277 

IlA 

IS4 1 
252 1 
10 : 
23 

14 

= i 

16 

2.456 

1 958 
1.515 

190 

184 

231 

3 

3 1 
) 

~ - 2 

551 

-9 

^94 

I 

I 

: J 

T 

4- 48 : 

+ 73 ‘ 

+ 47 
“ 5 i 

- So 
+ 132 

25 j 

+ 140 

- 96 

- iR 
+ 19 

i 

- 37 i 

3 ; 
~ 10 1 
^72 ! 

- i6 

- 9 1 

+367 

+ 467 

+433 

i 

250 1 
- 4^6 ’ 

*75 ' 
•r coo ; 

~ io ; 

4 200 , 

“ 'S ; 

+ 200 ! 

+ 609 
+ S05 
+ 263 
+ 6,284 

.I- 3.31 

A 62 

T 282 
- 1,S03 

Chhota Nagpur Division 

j 

1 


1 


^ / 

+ -'' 3,^-5 ! 

1 



33. Changbhaker 

34. Koiea 

35- Surguja 

3^* Udaipur 

37. Jashpur 

2 

6 

34 ^91 ' 

1 

i 

4 i 

1 

5 j 
36,880 [ 

! 

1 

.2! 

i 

... 

1 

- -5 1 

- 7i 

1 

1 

+ 307,233 
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CHAPTER IV. — RELIGION. 


Subsidiary Table IV. — Religions of Urban and Rural Population. 


Natural Division. 

Nc.MEER per 10,000 OF URBAN PoPUL.VTlON 

WHO are 

Number 

PER 10,000 OF Rural Populatoion 

WHO ARE 

Hindu. 

i Aninaist. 

■ Musal- 
man. 

Chris- 

tian. 

Others. 

Hindu. 

Animist. 

Musal- 

man. 

Chris- 

tian. 

others. 

1 

2 

! 3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

Central Provinces and Berar 

ic; 

L/^ 

1 

1 *52 

1,671 

174 

164 

8,253 

1,441 

235 

36 

35 

Nerbudda Valley Division 

7,211 

33 

2,178 

313 

265 


689 

299 

2l 

113 

Plateau Division 

7,961 

1 274 

>,436 

14.3 

186 

5 577 

4,162 

223 

10 

28 

Maratha Plain Division 

7 09^ 

161 

j , 6 * 1 

105 

131 

8,629 

969 

365 

6 

31 

Chhattisgarh Plain lJi\i5ior- 

8,500 

1 '31 

1,000 

257 

I 12 

8,613 

I.29I 

72 

18 

6 

Chhota Xagpur Division 

... 

! 


••• 

... 

6,743 

2,660 

109 

487 

1 


Subsidiary Table V. — Races and Sects of Christians (Actual number). 




Europf.vn. 

Axglo-Inuian. 

Indi.vn. 

Totvl 




Sect. 





















Male 

Female. 

Male, i Female. 

Male. ! Female. 

1921. 

J9I I . 

V’ariation 

i-. 

a 









+ or — . 


I 

2 

3 

4 , 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

.^nglicin 

3.?63 

017 

59* i 543 

1 

2,64s ) 

2,530 

11.092 , 

8,241 

■b 2,851 

2 

Armenian 

1 

... 

... 



I 1 

10 

—9 

3 

Baptist 

21 

24 

17 10 

1,090 

1,178 

2,340 

1,170 

+ 1,170 

4 

Congregationaiist 


I 


6 

... 

7 1 

10 

—3 

5 

GreeK 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

13 

—•12 

6 

Lutheran 

12 

8 

56 56 

847 

SgS 

1,877 ' 

5'799 1 —3,922 

FT 

Methodist 

17 

20 

5' 27 

2,098 

2,363 

4.585 

4-713 

-I2S 

S 

Minor Protestant denominations ... 

46 

29 

42 171 

2 432 

2,022 

4,742 

2,752 

+ 1.990 

9 

Presbvterian 

iS 

40 

«3 >5 

1,369 

1,390 

2,845 ' 

4,152 

—1.307 

10 

Protestant (un-sectarian or sect r.o' 

3^ 

13 

27 47 

)6o 

73 

350 

... 

+350 


returred'i 









1 1 

Society of Friends 

6 

2 

... 

437 

371 

816 

1.160 

—344 

12 

Roman Catho.ic 

439 

35s 

',075 Sj3 

22,6:4 

22,087 

47.416 ! 

44-553 

+ 2,863 

13 

Sect not returred 

/ 


... 

SSo 

759 

1,646 

S08 

tSsS 


Tofal 

- 


/..S;-’ 7,702 


33,677 

77,77'^ 

73 jSt 

+ 4,337 


Subsidiary Table VI.— Disi ributicn of Christians per Mille 
{a) Races by Sect and {b) .Sects by Races. 




R.\ces distributed BV SECt. 

' Sect distrib 

jTSD d\ R.vce. 

c 

0 

Sect. 

European. 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

Indian. 

Total. 

European. 

A nglo- 
I ndian. 

I ndian. 

, Total. 



2 

3 


S 

6 

7 

s 

9 


Anc;lic.Tn 

8II 

3'7 

75 

143 

431 

102 

467 

1,000 


Artr eniar. 



... 

... 

i.oco 



1,000 

3 

Baptist 

s 

7 

33 

30 

■9 

1 2 

069 

1. 000 


Congregatic'pi i?: 



... 


143 

... 

857 

1,000 


Greek 

... 

... 


... 

I.OCO 

,,, 


1,000 

6 

Lutheran 

4 


26 

24 

II 

60 

929 

1. 000 


Methi'dl't 

8 

22 

65 

59 

10 

>7 

973 

I >000 


Minor Protest- ant denomin.atlon':. 

13 

60 

65 

61 

16 

46 

038 

I >000 


Protestant (un-sectarian or sect 

7 

21 

3 

13 

123 

2II 

666 

I>000 


not returned). 

Presbyterian 

lO 

8 

41 

36 

20 

10 

970 

I>000 


Society of Friends 

I 


12 

I 

10 


ggo 

1,000 


Roman Catholic 

'37 

534 

655 

612 

17 

40 

943 

1,000 

13 

Sect not returned 

1 

24 

21 

4 

««. 

996 

1,000 


Total 

7.000 

7,000 

1,000 

7,000 

75 

46 

87s 

1,000 


CHAPTER V. 


Age. 


SS. 


The statistics of the aire distribution 

^ o 

vin.ce 


Reference to St.\tistics. 


are 


and the population of the pro- 
given in Imperial Table VII, while similar 
informatTn for certain selected castes is given ii\ 
Imperial Table XIV, and for European and allied races in Table XVI. Com- 
parative and proportionate figures illustrating the most important features of the 
statistics are contained in the lo stibsidiarv tables appended to this chapter. 
Thev are as follows ; — 


(i) Age distribution of each sex (actual population) bv annual periods. 

(ii) Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the Central Provinces and 

Berar and each natural division. 


(lii) Age distr.but.on of lo.oco of each sex in each main religion. 

(Iv) Age distribution of r.cco of each sex in certain castes. 

(iv-a) Proportion of children under 1 2 and of persons over 40 to those 
aged 15 — 40 in certain castes; also of married females aged 
15 — 40 per 100 females 

(v) Proport on ()f children under 10 and of persons over 60 to thu^ 

aged 15 — 40 : also ol married females aged 15 — 40 per ic: 
females. 

A'-a> Proportion of chiildren under 10 and 01 persons over 60 to thos'; 
aged 15 — 40 in certain rehgiuns ; also oL married females aged 
15 — 40 per too females. 

(vi) Variation in population at certain age periods. 

(vii) Reported birth-rate bv sex and natural divisions. 

(\ddi) Repiaicd death-rate bv sex and naturtd div’sions. 

( x'l Reported death-rate by sex and age in the decade and in selecn-d 
years per mille living at the same age according t.t the censu- 
of 191 1. 

(;:) RepC'rtect c’eatr.s iront certain d.SeaSes per m lie of each sex, 

^g. In discussing the staf sties ol age obtained m India it is important to 
The o' o:e w,. ,• - remember that the siatTtics are unusuallv unreliabh; 

■' in tbs respect. Ceitain peculiarith'S of the agE 

curve are n.und m everv census, but thev are not so pronounced as in Indie, 
The chief causes 01 v-rror rave ofton been pointed out in Indian Census Report-^, 
but it is convenient to recapitulate them here. Tlie first and most important 
factor ’s that manv rif the inhabitants do not hnow their age. The form provided 
in rnagisceriai courts tor the examination of witnesses contains a blank space 
following the printed words “the age of the witness appears to be", and 
the fMagistrate then fills in the age according to the appearance of the wit- 
ness. Tlie census enuimerator is even more handicapped in that in certain 
cases, e. o'., of women of some castes, he has not even appearance to go bv, 
as he onlv sees the head of the household. The more backward portions of 
the population are extraordinarily ignorant as to their age. The writer can 
remember an old man saying that h s age was four years, which was the period 
to which his memorv extended. 
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CHAPTER V. — AGE. 


The diagram in the margin shows the 

Diagram shov/ing l-he actual niiinhur of males reluratJ or each age 


actual ages returned by a section 
of the population as tabulated 
for actuarial purposes. The 
return of round numbers of 
course represents the guess 
as to age made by the 
enumerator. There is, in 
addition, a preference, which 
is not nearly so marked, for 
even numbers, with the ex- 
ception of infants whose age 
will be 2 next birthday. On 
the whole there is a general 
tendency for males to be 
returned at a lower age than 
their real one. Unmarried 
girls who are approaching 
puberty are shown below 
their real age, while the age 
of young married women is 
enhanced to such an extent 
as seriously to dislocate the 
statistics — a tendency in di- 
rect opposition to that which 
prevails in western countries. 
Finally, there is a tendency 
to exaggerate the age of 
the very old. While the 
actual age returns are un- 
reliable, the errors are of a 
nature likely to remain con- 
stant from census to census and among different classes, so that the deductions 
which are drawn from the comparative figures are of considerable practical value. 





■ Vo 'i'o ^0” Vo 

Tht ■^fo<iT€S at he hof’hm indicate agt ^ th^se 
akthtsidt the numbtr ni'vyfted atih 


SC i over. 


90. The factors which determine the age distribut'on in any area may be 
Present .\gb Distribution ok the divided into permanent and temporary classes. 
Province, 'Pile permanent factors are the fecundity of the 

population and its natural expectation of life, and thev are subject to alteration 
over long periods of time. For example, in manv European countries a complete 
change in the age constitution is brought about bv resort to birth control, post- 
poniment of th'e date of marriage and improved sanitation, all of which are 
associated with the progress of civilisation. Apart from the movement towards 
the abolition of child marriage, which is not yet sufficiently advanced to be 
noticeable in the statistical results, there is no appreciable change in India in the 
permanent causes which effect the age distribution, though the tendency to the post- 
ponement of the date of marriage, of which there is some evidence, particularly 
among the high castes, should result in an increase in the number of births and a 
decrease in the number of deaths among women of child-bearing age. The tem- 
porary disturbances of the age distribution, however, are much more important in 
India than in western countries, though in Europe the effect of the absence of the 
male population of military age will doubtless be apparent when the census 
returns are analysed. In this province the factors which are of importance in the 
decade just completed are the famines of 1918 and 1920, and the influenza 
epidemic of 1918-19, while the effect of the calamitous famine of 1900 have not 
vet disappeared. The effect of the action of temporary causes on the age dis- 
tribution is that it sets in motion a system of oscillation, and in due time the 
population tends to return to its previous condition. If in a time of famine the 
very young and very old are the chief sufferers, the higher population of potential 
fathers and mothers will restore the birth-rate, and themselves in a short time pass 
into the category of the aged. If those in the prime of life are cut off bv 
influenza, the children will grow up to take their places, and the high proportion 
of old people will disappear through natural causes. 


AGE DISTRIBUTION. 


7 * 


Diagram 

Shosvingthe nvmberofmaiez per i 0,000 
of each age period 


017,Ji5 

Nofe 


The diagram in the margin shows the variation in the age constitution of the 

males of the province at 
the censuses of 1921, 191 1 
and 1891. The features 
of the position at present 
are the excessive number 
of persons above 40, which 
is somewhat accentuated 
at higher ages, and the 
deficit in the age periods 
0—5 and 20 — 40. The 
causes of this are the 
comparative immunity of 
the old from influenza, the 
drop in the birth-rate due 
to influenza, and the 
infant mortality at the 
time of the 1900-1901 
famine. The population is 
therefore at present in a 
position favourable to a 
high death-rate and low 
birth-rate, and any consi- 
derable increase in the 
near future is not to be 
expected. The fall in the 
birth-rate will be further 
accentuated by the in- 
crease, at the time of the 
epidemic, in the number 
of child w'idows, many of 
whom will not rem.arry. 
Towards the end of the 
decade, however, the 
position will be reversed; 
the birth-rate will increase 
as the childern grow 
to maturity, and the 
death-rate will decrease as 
the old people die off. 
anv unforeseen factor 
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During the decade, 
arises, a small increase 
considerably. 


therefore, 
the 


in 


there will be, unless 
population, but its age constitution will Improve 


91. The Nerbudda Valley Division has the most favourable age distribution, 

and may therefore be expected to show the greatest 
Age Distribution’ ey Natur.^l increase of population during the present decade. The 
Divisions. Maratha Plain Division, which, owing to the fertility 

of its soil, attracts the most immigrants, has at present 
a large proportion of old people, and the lowest proportion of persons in the 
prime of life. Its population cannot thorefore be expected to increase materially, 
unless immigration is exceptionally heavy. Of the other divisions, Chhota 
Nagpur is the most favourably situated, followed by Chhattisgarh and then by 
the'Plateau Division, though the last-named may perhaps secure a more rapid 
increase towards the end of the decade. 


92. It Is not of course 

The effects of the Consump- 
tion OF Alchohol on the .■\ge 
Distibution. 


possible to isolate the causes which lead to the age 
distribution of any one section of the population, and 
the argument in this paragraph is not conclusive, in 
that there may be other reasons for the age distribution 
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besides that of liquor drinking. Four 


Total 

population 

dealt 

with. 

Liquor drinkirg 
castes in the 
Shahpur. Ranipur, 
Chicholi and 
Nandi 

Revenue Inspectors' 
Circle.'.. 

Animists in the 
whole cf the 

Betul district. 


Number per ijCCO of the population. 

Age period. 

Males. Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

0 — 10 

309 ' 392 

1 336 

339 

10—20 

i8s ' 181 

202 

179 

SO — 40 

282 29S 

1 260 

290 

40—60 

IIJ ; Io 3 

163 

139 

fo and over 

19 21 

1 39 

53 


liquor drinking shortens life. 


Revenue Inspectors’ circles — Shahpur, 
Ranipur, Chicholi and Nandi in the 
Betul district, where the average con- 
sumption of liquor per head is the highest 
in the province — have been selected, and 
the age constitutions of certain aboriginal 
castes, which are addicted to liquor drink- 
ing, are analysed in the marginal table and 
compared with that of the Animists in 
the whole of the Betul district, who may 
be expected to be m other respects 
subject to similar conditions. The figures 
show that the number of persons in the 
age groups 40 — 60 and 60 and over is 
very much higher in the case of the 
Animists over the whole district, and 
point to the conclusion that excessive 


93. In subsidiarv Table III proportionate figures for Hindus. Animists, 

Mohammedans, Christians and Jains are given. 

Agf Distribution- bv rflioio.ns xhe Jains have a high proportion of women of child- 
AND Castes. bearing age, but are naturally less fertile, On the 

other hand, the number of aged is exceptionally high. A high death-rate and 
a normal birth-rate mav therefore be expected. Mohammedans will probably 
have a high birth-rate as well as a high death-rate, but the rate of increase com- 
pared to other religions should fall off towards the end of the decade. The 
Animists should show a low birth-rate and a high death-rate, if allowance be 
made for the fact that ordinarilv the proportion of aged among the aborigines is 
low, while the Hindus are favourably placed for a high but decreasing birth-rate 
and an average death-rate. For Christians the acquisition of converts, usually 
at an earlv age, makes any deductions based on the expected natural increase 
of the population misleading. It is expected that the prolificness usually ascribed 
to the forest tribes will not be so prominent during the decade, and that Hindus 
will increase at a higher rate than Mohammedans. 

In subsidiarv Table I\' figures are given for certain castes. The Kacchis, 
a higher cultivating caste, are in the most favourable position for an increase of 
numbers, followed bv Banias, Brahmans, Rajputs, Bahnas— a Mohammedan artisan 
caste^ — and Halbas — a Dravidian tribe. Generally, the higher cultivators are in the 
worst position, and the higher artisans and the twice-born the most favourably 
placed, though in the latter case allowance must be made for the fact that 
natural fertility is low. 


94. The mean age of the population is 24-39 *0’' niales and 24-72 for females, 

as against 24-18 and 24-48 in 1911. It does not, 
however, represent a true increase in the longevity 
of the inhabitants, but is due to a smaller proportion of very young children, and 
a large number of old people as a result of the influenza epidemic. 


Calculated on the death-rate of 46-1 




Proportion per cent 


Mean 

to persons aged 
between 15 and 

Religion. 

age 

(males' 

40 of persons 



aged 

onlv). 


Below 10. 

Above 60. 

Hindu 

24-50 

73 

16 

Animist 

23-50 

87 

14 

Musalman 

25-24 

70 

16 

All religions 

24-35 

79 

16 


per mille for males and 42-2 for 
females, the mean age should 
be 21-6 and 286 for the two 
sexes. This calculation, how- 
ever, is based on the assumption 
that deaths are distributed more 
or less evenly through the age 
periods, and the difference only 
illustrates the fact that a high 
death-rate in certain sections of 
the population may result in an 
average increase of life. The table 



AGE DISTRIBUTIOX — MEAN AGE. 


/ J 


in the margin illustrates the meaa age for different religions. The high propor- 
tion of children and the few aged among Animists is noticeable, while the 
low proportion of children among the Mohammedans, who are naturally fecund, 
indicates that the death-rate among children is unusually high in the case of 
new adherents of that religion. 

95. Subsidiary Table VII shows the reported birth-rate by natural divisions, 

^ „ The effect of the influenza epidemic is apparent in 

Statistics OF Births. , 1 1 • 1 ,-11 ^ r 1 1 

1919, when the birth-rate tell to ly o tor males and 
167 for females. This is partly due to miscarriages, which were the direct 
result of the disease, and partly to the decrease in the numbers in the 
central age-periods. To this latter cause the low figures for 1919 are also 
due. 


Another factor which affects the birth-rate 



Number of married 
females aged 15—40 


per 100 of females 
of all ages. 



1911. 1921 


Whole Province 

36 

31^ 

Nerbudda Valley Division 

37 

33 

Plateau Division 

36 

31 

Maratha Plain Division 

3 '-' 

3 ^ 

Chhattisvarh Plain Division 

36 

3 ^ 

Chhota Nagpur DiAlsion 

34 

3 ' 

Hindus 

37 

32 

Mohammedans 

34 

3 - 

Animists 

34 

32 


IS the proportion ot married 
women of child-bearing: ages. 
Owing to the prevalence of 
child-marriage a large num- 
ber of widows, manv of whom 
will not remarry, were left 
after the influenza; and in 
every division and in every 
religion the ntimbi-r of 
married women between 
1 5 — 40 has decreased to an 
e.xtent which cannot fa 1 to 
be reflected in the birth-rate 
of the next decade. The most 
favourable division in this res- 
pect is the Nerbudda Valley 
Division, where Animists 
show the lowest proportion. 


96. In the preceding discussion the effect of the influenza epidemic has 

repeatedly been mentioned, and it is therefore con- 
The Influenza Epidemic. yenient to Slim lip the result which it had on the 

present and future condition of the people. In the statistics of reported deaths 
no separate record is kept of those due to this cause, and it is necessary to 
obtain an approximate figure by subtracting the average number of deaths from 
fever from the total deaths. The primary effect of the epidemic is the large 
increase in the death-rate, which is discussed in Chapter I. Then follows the 
decreased birth-rate due to miscarriages, decrease m the age periods 15 — 40, in- 
crease in the number of widows, and the general lowering of the vitality of the 
population which is evident from the enhanced death-rate at every age period 
in the year 1919. The deterioration in age constitution must be followed by an 
increased death-rate owing to the large proportion of old persons. The effects 
of the low birth-rate will of course be" further felt 15 years afterwards, as fewer 

up from chldliood. The only favourable 

■15 years of age. 


.mitous disease on the 


women of child-bearing age grow 

feature is the comparative large number of survivors from 5- 
Assuming that there is no further recurrence of this calamitoi 
same scale, at least 10 years must elapse before the age constitution of the 
population begins to return to the normal. 

0-. The death-rate based on the reports of registered deaths is shown in Table 
" ‘ Mil; and from the figures there given the rate is found 

The death-rate. Considerably higher in the Nerbudda Valley Divi- 

sion, while the Plateau and the Maratha Plain Divisions are particulariv favoured. 
At tiie census of 1911 mortality was highest in the Maratha Plain Division. It is 
obvious, however, that a true picture of the comparative mortality of different 
places can only be obtained if the death-rate is considered in connection with the 
a^e distribution of the population. Various methods have been devised by 
■nTich to compute the real incidence of the death-rate, and for the one now 
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adopted it is necessary to obtain a standard age distribution of the province. For 
this purpose we may take the average age distribution of the province for 
the four censuses from i88i to 191 1, omitting that of 1921, when it was 
abnormally disturbed by the influenza epidemic. 


Adjusted death-rate for the provinces. {British districts only) for the 

year 1921. 


Age group in years. 

Population. 

Number of 
deaths in 
one year. 

Specific 
death-rate 
per 1,000. 

Standard age 
distribution 
per i,0C0. 

Computed 
deaths per 
1,000 of total 
population. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



MALES. 



0— 5 

868,514 

143,171 

i64'84 

144 

23-73 

5—10 

>>103,750 

23486 

2) '28 

143 

3-04 

J 0 — 20 

1,378.03.3 

21,437 

i 5'56 

187 

2-QI 

20 — 40 ... 

2 : 044.749 

48.199 

23-57 

320 

7-64 

40—60 

1,185,009 

44.353 

37'43 

j6o 

6-99 

60 and over 

37^344 

39,239 

io5'67 

46 

4-86 

Total 

6.951.399 

315,885 

4602 

I, COO 

48-17 



FEMALES. 



0— 5 

927,186 

126,85s 

i36'82 

153 

20-93 

S~lo 

1,107,129 

20,253 

18-29 

142 

260 

10 — 20 

1,799,984 

1 ^,655 

15-55 

767 

260 

20 — 40 

2,151,182 

47,530 

2209 

328 

7-25 

40 — 60 

1,119.934 

35,423 

31-62 

152 

4 ' 8 i 

60 and over 

455,946 

43,721 

95-89 

S8 

5-56 

Total ... 

6,961,361 

292437 

42'0I 

1,000 

43-7; 


A similar computation has been made separately for each natural division 


— 

Specidc death- 
rate per I, coo. 

Computed death- 
rate per 1,000. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Whole Province 

46 02 

42*01 

48-17 

43 75 

Nerbudda Valley Division... 

46-84 

44-89 

57-88 

49-95 

Maratha Plain Division 

50-07 

45-46 

42-67 

3952 

Plateau Division 

40-39 

38 28 

53-33 

48-14 

Chhattisgarh Plain Division 

52-33 

4481 

53-19 

44-43 

(British Districts only). 






Note. — Figures fcr Feudatory States are e.xcluded. 


and the result is embodied in 
the table in the margin. It is 
thus seen that the Maratha 
Plain Division in spite of its 
apparently high death-rate is 
owing to its present unfavour- 
able age distribution in reality 
much more favourably placed 
than the rest of the province, 
while exactly the contrary is 
true of the Plateau Division. 
For the province as a whole 
the effective death-rate is 
appreciably higher than the 
specific rate. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Age distributio.n of each Sex (actual 
population) by annual periods. 


Age. 

Male. 


Female. 

Two 

Religions. 

Hindu. 

Musalman 

Two 

Religion^. 

Hindu. 

! 

i 

Musalman. 

I 

2 


4 

5 

1 

6 j 

7 

Total 

... 

2 J< 5 ,/ 5 o 



I 

■223, oy^ 

i 

7 > 4 Ji 1 

2 Ji). 50 r/ 

0 

••• 

C759 

227 

6,986 

6.766 ! 

225 

6,991 

I 

... 

3,778 

131 


3,835 

142 1 

3.977 

2 

... 

5 ^M 3 

l^C, 

3-200 

3,543 

210 

5-753 

3 

... 

S.S30 

>93 

6.02? 

6.763 

210 , 

6,982 

4 

... 

6 135 

1S3 

0,318 

6,740 

241 1 

1 

6,981 

S 


7.Q1 1 

270 

S,i8i 

7,775 

241 

S,oi6 

6 

... 

6,703 

212 

6.01 

646} 1 

21 1 

6,67s 

7 

... 

7-534 

2'^2 

7.766 

7,806 ! 

246 

8,142 

s 

... 

5-990 

25-: 

6 242 

S -959 i 

204 

6,163 

9 

... 

3 - 20.3 

185 

5 383 

3 4; I 1 

191 

5,642 

10 

». 1 

10,31c 

375 

10, Co I 

0072 

313 

0 , 33 s 

1 1 

... 

2.603 

1 I 1 

37'4 

S.-CJ'J , 

140 

3 . '79 

j 2 

.. 

9-374 

343 

0 C- : ■ . 

6,928 

23 s 

7->63 

13 


2,4- 6 

9 - 

2 ( ;S 

2,118 

85 

2,203 

14 

... 

4.094 

I 2 ^- 

4 , - -o 


114 

3,635 

15 


4 203 

.C. 

4.365 

3-527 ‘ 

12 J 

3-655 

16 

... 

S-102 


5,344 

4 . 3''6 

>53 

4.52: 

>7 


1.045 

■■js 

1 .o-Sj 

1,041 

38 

1,079 

18 


3 - 79 ? 

167 

3.966 

4,0 93 

>53 

■) -'48 

15 


831 

40 

8-83 

710 

jO : 

749 

20 


7.73S 

O'" 

8,095 

I 424 

414 

11,568 

2J 


>00 

)0 

S40 

624 

29 

633 

22 


3.13! 

>37 

3,36.8 

3->47 

113 . 

3,260 

23 


908 

37 

943 

752 

cS 

S2O 

24 


i,iSC 

34 

1 ,220 

1,151 

30 i 

i,iSi 

25 

... 

1 1 -353 

472 

11,825 

> 3 - 4 ''S 

466 ; 

> 3-934 

26 


1.234 

00 

1,307 

1,142 

32 

>,>74 

27 


I,r>iS 

43 

1,0 >I 

852 

33 

sss 

28 


2,135 

9 ' 

2 226 

2-544 

61 

2.605 

20 

... 

501 

14 

515 

424 

1 1 

435 

oO 


14.291 

520 

14811 

> 5-955 

321 

16,476 

31 


4IO 

0 

4!o 

218 

7 

225 

32 


3.264 

sc 

3,350 

2,705 

77 

2,782 

33 


o'O 

>7 

403 

353 

6 

361 

34 


436 

I 1 

467 

377 

>4 

39 ' 

35 


1 1. 701 

4.'7 

12.24S 

10,612 

310 

10,922 

36 


’•;.34 

37 

1,171 

785 

20 

80s 

37 


400 

>3 

505 

342 

5 

347 

3S 


77S 

29 

807 

726 

20 

746 

39 

... 

2?0 

9 

289 

to 

0 

5 ' 

209 

40 


14,748 

532 

:e,28o 

> 4,137 

483 

14,640 

41 


1.54 

4 

158 

146 

3 , 

149 

42 


2 i-7 

26 

833 

6?>o 

*7 1 

697 

43 


195 

7 

202 

160 

8 

168 

44 


J91 , 

4 

>95 

187 

3 

190 

45 


8,159 - 

261 

8,420 

6,343 

>95 

6,738 

46 


383 

jS 

401 

270 

6 

276 

47 


2SS 

22 

310 

286 

>3 

301 

48 


344 

8 

352 

380 

S 

38s 

49 


151 

S 

>36 

208 

4 

212 


76 
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Subsidiary Table I.— Age distribution of each Sex (actual 
population) by annual periods. — {Concld.) 



Male. 

Female. 

Age. 






Two 

Religions. 

Hindu 

Musalnuan. 

Two 

Religions, 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

50 

10,956 

364 

1 1.320 

10,107 

3^7 

10,424 

S: 

i '5 

1 

1 16 

U 4 

I 

I'S 

52 

.339 

21 

360 

-75 

9 

284 

53 

197 

I 

jg8 

■■9 

I 

120 

54 

183 

3 

iSs 

80 

6 

86 

SS 

3.871 

I 22 

3»093 

3,039 

77 

3,116 

56 

374 

5 

2:9 

■56 

2 

158 

57 

igo 

1 

191 

97 

3 

100 

58 

■93 

5 

2 C 0 

I I 1 

2 

■ 13 

59 

130 

I 

■37 

62 

I 

63 

60 

7.750 

282 

8,032 

S, 6 s 3 

255 

8,908 

61 

79 

3 

82 

68 

I 

69 

62 

■59 

I 

160 

■ 33 

7 

140 

63 

64 


64 

38 

... 

38 

64 

65 

1 

66 

42 

5 

47 

6s 

2 > 33 i 

S3 

2-414 

1,77s 

70 

1.848 

66 

Sc 

... 

80 

80 


82 

67 

42 

3 

45 

42 

3 

45 

68 

70 

1 

71 

57 

I 

58 

69 

59 

... 

59 

.39 

I 

40 

70 

2,661 

95 

i.756 

2,849 

76 

^.925 

71 

■3 

... 

■3 

5 

4 

9 

72 

42 

5 

47 

43 

3 

46 

73 

■9 

... 

■9 

5 


S 

74 

9 


9 

54 


54 

75 

913 

43 

9S6 

82S 

21 

849 

76 

■9 

I 

20 

■5 


■S 

77 

JO 

«»• 

10 

14 

2 

16 

7S 

I S 


■ 9 

■9 

... 

■9 

79 

3 


4 

4 

... 

4 

80 

045 

34 

979 

■,>Si 

39 

1,190 

8i 

70 

1 

77 

5 


0 

82 

»0 

1 

1 1 

9 


9 

S3 


I 

I 

7 

... 

7 

84 

7 


7 

3 

... 

3 

8s 

■54 

7 

I61 

194 

8 

202 

86 

4 

I 


6 


6 

87 

3 

i 


« » . 

... 


SS 

■4 

I 

15 

2 

... 

2 

89 

6 

1 

7 

10 


10 

90 

187 

5 

192 

223 

■4 

337 

qi 

■4 

... 

■4 

2 

... 

2 

9^ 

6 


6 

2 

... 

2 

93 

I 

... 

] 

1 

... 

1 

94 


... 

2 

2 

... 


95 

96 

16 

4 

1 

17 

4 

17 

1 

2 

19 

I 

97 

98 

3 

3 

I 

4 

4 

1 

2 


1 

2 

99 

2 

... 

2 

1 

1 

2 

100 

Over 100 

31 

5 

2 

... 

33 

5 

31 

2 

5 

36 
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Subsidiary Table II. —Age distribution of io.ooo of each Sex in the 
Central Provinces and Berar and each Natural Division. 


• 

Age. 

19 

21 . 

I9I I. 

1901 . 

1891. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

.. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 



CENTP 

.al provinces and 

3ERAR. 




Total 

10,000 

lOfOOO 

10,000 

10 000 


70,000 

70,000 

10,000 

70,000 


-77 

277 

3S0 

37' 

1 



287 

296 

1 — 2 

167 

178 

226 

236 

1 



■95 

213 

2—3 

230 

249 

309 

P2Q 

!- 

■,233 

1,270 

306 

342 

3—4 

296 


245 

379 

1 



330 

379 

4—5 

299 

30 

3:3 

317 

J 



3i2 

333 

S— lo 

Ij6i8 

■,613 

1,381 

1.362 


1,380 

',3^8 

1,538 

1,534 

10— IS 

1,276 

L077 

1, 00s 

8.36 


■ .319 

1,114 

1,178 

988 

IS— 20 

707 

649 

683 

663 


8'5 

769 

677 

66$ 

20— 2S 

670 

773 

768 

93S 

) 



707 

84S 

25—30 

70a 

846 

952 

077 


r 

3 , .349 

856 

QIO 

30— 3S 

847 

878 

•535 

Sc4 

\ 

3 > 27 o 

927 

897 

3 S -40 • 

64 s 

597 

639 

569 

} 



558 

S08 

40— 4 S 

679 

646 

662 

620 

) 



753 

666 

4S-S0 

.382 

338 

355 

318 

c 

1,610 

>,614 

297 

243 

50 -S 3 

446 

, 440 

447 

449 

\ 

472 

445 

SS-60 

'.64 

■54 


141 

/ 



104 

102 

60— 6s 

283 

344 

271 

340 






6S-70 

75 

86 

58 

65 

J 

367 

496 

S03 

631 

70 and over 

■57 

209 

128 

i8r 






Mean Age 

- 4'39 

24-72 

24-18 

24-48 


24*11 

24-67 

24-04 

24*03 


(I) nerbudda valley division. 


Total 

70,000 i 

70,000 

7 0 000 

10,000 

; 

70,000 ' 

20,000 

1 

j 

7 0,000 1 

70,000 

o-s 

■,i ^5 

1 24S 

■ .503 ■ 

>.539 

1.310 

1,329 

1,316 1 

1,447 

S— 10 

1,499 

1,514 

■,364 

1.336 

1,121 

i,c 8 o 

1,486 1 

1,482 

10— IS 

1.156 

1,163 

1,038 , 

848 

1,256 

I,I 2 I 

1,252 1 

1,028 

15—20 

85 2 

747 

758 ; 

663 

933 

856 

761 1 

686 

20—40 

3, ’44 ' 

3,217 

3.446 ; 

3.520 

1,349 

3,3-7 ■ 

3 - ‘ 3 ° 1 

3-307 

40 — 60 

1,616 

1 .613 

■,539 

1,612 

r,7»o 

1. 861 

1,670 

1,551 

60 and over 

ses ! 

496 

352 , 

460 

301 

382 

38s 1 

1 

499 

Mean Age 

23'90 ! 

1 

1 

24-45 

23-67 i 

1 

24-39 

24-23 

1 

25-08 

23-89 ! 

1 

24*11 


( 2 ) PLATEAU DIVISION. 


Total 

!0,000 

I 0 , 0 CC 

10,000 

0—5 

1,212 

■,274 

1-635 

5—10 

1,680 

1,676 

1 479 

10 — 15 

1,421 

1 , 1-3 

997 

15—20 

743 

666 

655 

20—40 

2,84s 

5,048 

3,280 

40 —60 

1,664 

1-573 

1,567 

60 and over 

432 

575 

387 

Mean Age 

23-79 

24-36 

23-48 


20,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10 000 

10,000 

1-675 

1 ,466 

1.467 

I 493 

1,612 

1.450 

1,272 

I.2S3 

1-593 

■.591 

S39 

1,290 

1,129 

1,259 

1,071 

627 

888 

856 

698 

691 

3-42S 

3,324 

3,329 

2,969 

3,093 

1.449 

1,490 

1.5=9 

1-529 

1,369 

532 

270 

407 

459 

573 

2384 

23-09 

23-86 

23-13 

23-12 
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CHAPTER V. — AGE 


Subsidiary iable II. —Age Distribution of 10,000 of each Sex in the 
Central Pro\tnces and Berar and each Natural Division. — [Concld.) 



1921. 

191 1. 

1901. 

1891. 

> 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

I 

2 

3 

4 



7 

8 

9 

Total 

10,000 

10,000 

(3) MARATHA PLAIN 

10, coo 1 10,000 

1 

DIVISIOM 

lO.OOO 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0—^5 

1.234 

I.34S 

1,489 

1.582 

1,057 

1.121 

I. 3 S 7 

1,500 

5—10 

>■513 

>..SS 7 

1 .2''3 

l.'IOO 

1,330 

1,376 

1.39 1 

1,447 

10— IS 

1.264 

1, 08s 

rS 4 

8 j 4 

1.352 

1,192 

1,13' 

974 

15—20 


637 

63S 

676 

750 

743 

618 

647 

20—40 

2.880 

3,018 

. 2-253 

3.3^0 \ 

3,28 < 

3,352 

3,077 

3,16s 

40—60 

1.783 

1,607 

1.767 

1,619 

1,765 

1,654 

1.S09 

1,570 

60 and over 

663 

71S 

596 

659 

461 

562 

6:7 

697 

Mean Age ... 

25 'SS 

25 c9 

25-60 

25-14 

. 

25 '39 

25-29 

2 S ’53 

24 S8 


(4) CHHATTISGARH PLAIN’ DIVISION’. 


Total 

... 

: 

/ o,cco 

10.000 

! 

io,oco ■ 

10,000 

i 1 

j ! 

10,000 ; 

■ 

10,000 

10,000 

0—3 

... 

i.3'o 

1.413 

1.700 i 

1,712 

'-,302 

1,290 

,. 6 cs 

1,722 

S— 10 

t.- 

1.788 

1,650 

1.455 

I.-370 

1,626 ' 

1,540 

1,766 

1,661 

10 — 15 


1,176 , 

060 

973 i 

7SS 

1.296 , 

1,046 

1,123 

912 

15—20 


661 

596 

705 

656 

799 . 

719 

664 

639 

20 — 40 


7 '945 

3.'32 

.3.303 I 

3.383 

3.274 

3.403 

2,985 

3,103 

40—60 


i,-:93 

1.570 

1.4S5 

1.481 

1,392 

1,475 

1,399 

1,294 

60 and over 

... 

457 

671 

379 ! 

611 

329 

537 

458 

66g 

Mean Age 

... 

23 S3 

24-90 

23*2; 

24-39 

22-87 

24-35 

22*56 



23-29 


(S) CHHOTA NAGPUR DIVISION, 


Total 

10,000 

10,000 

lO.OGO 

j 

10,000 \ 

10,000 

10,000 



0—5 

1.375 

1-505 

1,640 

1,821 ’ 

1,514 

1,822 

. 


5— 10 

1,772 

i.S^i 

1,678 

1,722 J 

1.734 

1,712 



10 — 15 

1,3,8 

1,168 

1,263 

1*030 ; 

1.4S7 

i,i6a 


CZ 

:S — 20 

756 

705 

700 

680 . 

826 

716 

c: 


20 — 40 

2,927 

3 , MI 

3038 

3.174 ■ 

2,823 

2,582 

(Q 


40— fo 

1.420 , 

1.254 


LU 7 j- 

1.324 

1,156 



60 and over 

352 ' 

404 

^24 

416 ; 

342 

403 


z 

Mean Age 

22’42 

22-13 

2r9r 

21-52 1 
i 

21-67 

21-30 
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Subsidiary Table III.— Age distribution of 10,000 of each Sex in each 
I xMAiN Religion. 



19 

2. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Age. 

.Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

.Male. 

Female. 

Ma’e 

Female. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

n 

- 

s 

9 





(1) HINDU. 





Total 

10 COO 

10.000 

10,000 

:o^ooo 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Q — S 

1,260 

i >342 


i.oiS 

1 ,231 

1,256 

:,427 

',561 

5—10 

1.607 

1,509 

'■359 

1.343 

1-373 

1 361 

1.523 

*7521 

IO~ 15 

1,260 

I,c6o 

i,oc6 

S 3'5 

1,311 

1,127 

1,164 

974 

15—20 

709 


6S7 

664 

bi 2 

763 

671 

657 

20—40 

2.953 

3,095 

3 299 

3 x 374 

3,279 


3,060 

3, .73 

40 — 60 

1,679 

• .593 

1.612 

L567 

1,625 

1,631 

.,643 

1,476 

to and over 

524 


469 

59S 

375 

.507 

S!0 

638 

Mean Age 

--'SO 

24 ’S 5 

24'34 

XX-SS 

24-34 

24- 82 

24-19 

24-16 


(2) ANIMIST. 


Total 

... 

\ 10,000 

1 

70,000 

10,000 ' 

10,000 

1 10,000 

10,000 

70 000 

1 70,000 

o-S 

• . • 

j I, .342 

' 1,393 

1,716 , 

1,761 

1,334 i 

1:3 *"0 

1,521 

f 1,618 

S-io 

... 

! 1 x 777 

1,721 

1,527 

1.454 


1,418 

1,673 

[ 1.619 

10— IS 

...1 1,334 

1 i,'i 7 

98 3 

Sj 1.) 

! 1.363 

1,168 

i ,'53 

^ 1,000 

IS— 2Q 

• i 

i 664 

61S 

1 643 

645 

i 822 : 

793 

627 

1 64S 

20 — 40 


! 2,707 

1 3.0S4 

1 3,214 

3,410 

I 3201 ' 

3,340 

2 , 8 Q 2 

3,117 

40—60 


1 1,639 

i, 5"3 ; 

j I,S 32 ' 

1,391 

1,502 1 

1,497 

I, 5 Q 0 

! 1,367 

60 and over 

! 

** i 

' 447 

565 1 

j 381 

S 20 

j 301 

424 

5-74 

1 61 1 

Mean Age 

-1 

23 ;0 

23‘97 j 

23-15 f 

! 

23 49 

23-12 

23-76 

23-41 

* 23-35 





f 3 l 

■MU.SALMAN. 




Total 


10,000 

10,000 1 
i 

1 ! 0 ,C 00 

10,000 

10,000 , 

70,000 . 

1 J 'J, 000 

10,000 

P— S 


I,, So 

1.341 

1.353 

I.5IS 

1. 157 

1,259 

i 

: ^232 

1 ,386 

r — 10 

... 

1,379 

1.543 

1,302 

1,396 

1 , 23S 

1,3 j 

1 1,316 

1,420 

10—15 


1,253 

i,c 79 

1,050 

SS4 

1,261 , 

1,125 ' 

1 1,123 

953 

15—20 

.. 

770 

:c 7 

723 ' 

679 

820 

767 : 

I 702 

66,3 

20—40 


3,154 

5.1 iS 

3,393 

3.332 

3,308 

3,278 ' 

3,322 

3,243 

40 — 60 


1,670 

I 554 

..643 , 

', 5 S 7 

1,683 

1,697 

1,746 

1,619 

60 and over 


583 

65S 


634 

* *{34 

542 

559 

709 

Mean Age 


25'24 

24-69 i 

1 25-07 

24-73 

2499 

1 

25-01 

25 ' 5 i I 

i 

25-29 





< 4 ) 

CHRIST I A 

x ♦ 




Total 


lOfOOO 

1 70,000 ‘ 

70,000 

70, .200 

70,000 

70,000 

1 

10,000 j 

10,000 

0—5 



j 1,1120 

1 591 

i. 5'9 

SgS ' 

1,094 

I C07 1 

1,448 

5 — 10 


1 ,640 

! I .-833 

1,390 

i, 57 « 

1,-365 

1 813 

978 j 

1,560 

10 15 


1.373 

7.272 

1,123 

9S5 

1,571 

1,783 

799 1 

1.065 

IS— ao 


&07 

! 653 

7S4 ; 

<903 

S51 i 

919 

661 ; 

1,024 

20—40 



1 5 3 

3,754 , 

3,134 

.3.971 

2 . 9 :>D 

5,043 . 

3,322 

40 — 60 


I ,203 

1.205 

I 103 

1 . 122 

1,141 

1 , ' '-'^3 

1.246 

1.236 

60 and over 

...I 

332 

409 

246 

365 

223 

256 

205 

345 

Mean Age 

1 

22 00 

ii-66 

21-67 : 

21 14 

22 77 

21 02 

24-62 

22-23 


(5, JAIX. 


Total 

10,000 

7 0 '"iOO 

70 , 'TOO 

10,000 

70,000 

10,000 

70,030 

70,000 



1.224 

T, 20 S 

1.553 

1,131 1 

1.218 

1,088 

1,212 


1,077 

1.276 

1,169 

1,222 

977 

1,0^9 

1,189 

1,264 

10 — 15 

1,203 

1,072 

i,og8 * 

02 1 

1,156 

98 .3 

ijiSi 

943 


S64 

S43 

■85 1 

741 

959 

915 

S41 

75 ' 


S *-75 

3.157 

3.445 

3.326 

3,489 

3.447 

3,371 

3.-336 

40 — to 

1.777 

1,722 

1,741 

1,730 

1,873 

1, 80S 

i,8iS 

1,807 

60 and over 

629 i 

707 

490 

6.37 

415 

560 

512 

682 

Mean Age 

26 27 

26-02 

25-56 ; 

25-90 

25-96 

26- ,7 

25-91 

26-41 
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CHAPTER V. — AGE. 


Subsidiary Table IV.— Age distribution of i,ooo of each sex in certain castes. 



I-A ... The Twice-born 


Bania 

Brahman 

Rajput 


Number per mille aged 


0— s 1 5—12 12—15 I 15—40 


Number per mille aged 


0-5 

5—12 

12—15 

15-40 

40 and 
over. 

8 

9 

1 

10 

1 I 

12 

138 

174 

79 

377 

232 

126 

166 

70 

394 

244 

126 

179 

6s 

388 

242 

154 

171 

06 

361 

218 


Il-A ... Higher Cultivators 


Ahir (Hindu) 

„ (Animist) 
Kachhi 
Kunbi 
Kurmi 
Lodhi 
Mali 
Maratha 

II-B ... Higher Artisans 


II-C ... I Serving Castes 


Dhimar 

Kewat 

Nai 


70 

374 

2J2 

83 

377 

197 

72 j 

3 SI 

196 

98 ! 

408 

1S6 

62 i 

364 

24B 

88 ! 

38s 

227 

78 1 

383 

204 

S 9 

369 

250 

61 

381 

248 

72 

3S5 

Z 23 

69 

389 

223 

74 

383 

222 

6S 

375 

20S 

68 

374 

200 

61 

389 

189 

68 

375 

1 224 


III-B ...j Lower Artisans and Traders 


Bahna (Musalman) . 

Banjara 

Kalar 

Koshti 

Lobar 

Teli 


Dravidian tribes 


Gond (Hindu) 

„ (Animist) 
Gowari 
Halba 
Kawar 
Korku 

Oraon (Animist) 

,, (Christian) 


Untouchables 


Chamar 

Dhobi 

Ganda 

Kumhar 

Mehra 

Panka 
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Subsidiary Table IV-A. — Proportion of children under 12 and of persons 

OVER 40 TO THOSE AGED 15 — 40, ALSO OF MARRIED FEMALES 
AGED 15 — 40 PER 100 FEMALES. 


Group 

No. 

1 

Castes. 

Proportion of children 

BOTH SEXES PER 100. 

Proportion of per- 
sons OVER 40 per ioo 
AGED 15—40. 

Number of 
married 
females 
aged IS— 40 
per too 
females of 
all ages. 

Persons 

aged 

15—40. 

Married 
females aged 
15—40. 

Males. 

Females. 

X 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

I-A. 

The Twice-born 

... 

... 

... 

76 

2 28 

55 


62 

27 


Bania 




69 

194 

ss 


62 

30 


Brahman 

... 


•a 

70 

208 

54 


62 

30 


Rajput 

... 

... 

... 

84 

270 

56 


60 

24 

II-A. 

Higher Cultivators 

... 

... 

... 

86 

207 

63 


62 

31 


Ahir (Hindu 




89 

220 

S3 


52 

31 


,, (Animist) 

••• 


a.> 

xoo 

a6i 

51 


56 

28 


Kachhi... 


... 


73 

200 

45 


40 

30 


Kunbi ... 

... 

... 


88 

203 

71 


68 

32 


Kurmi ... 

«*• 



83 

214 

52 


59 

29 


Lodhi ... 




88 

222 

48 


S3 

30 


Mali - 

... 



87 

199 

7» 


68 

32 


Maratha 

•«« 

... 

... 

81 

198 

70 


65 

31 

II-B. 

Higher Artisans 

... 

... 

- 

So 

igg 

57 


55 

52 


Barhai ... 

«•< 



Bo 

196 

59 


57 

33 


Sunar ... 

•*« 

... 

... 

80 

201 

55 


58 

31 

II-C. 

Serving Castes 

... 

••• 


93 

2/p 

55 


56 

3t 


Phi mar 




97 

227 

56 


S3 

31 


Kewat... 

... 

... 

... 

97 

217 

59 


49 

32 


Nai 

... 


•• 

86 

205 

54 


60 

31 

III-B. 

Lower Artisans and Traders 


... 

9^ 

220 

60 


60 

3t 


Bahna (Musalman) 




84 

233 

68 


62 

26 


Banjara 


«•« 

... 

105 

262 

65 


52 

29 


Kalar ... 




90 

214 

57 


60 

31 


Koshti... 




88 

205 

62 


62 

32 


Lohar ... 

... 

... 


92 

236 

58 


59 

29 


Teli ... 


... 


92 

216 

60 


62 

3‘ 

IV. 

Dravidian Tribes 

... 

... 

... 

70/ 

2S4 

60 


60 

27 


Gond (Hindu) 




96 

272 

S8 


S8 

24 


„ (Animist) 


.»• 


lOI 

244 

61 


58 

29 


Gowari 

... 

... 


99 

223 

74 


61 

31 


Halba ... 


M. 


91 

225 

49 


49 

31 


Kawar... 


... 


9a 

248 

52 


78 

27 


Korku... 


... 


1 12 

312 

58 


81 

23 


Oraon (Animist) 


... 


144 

392 

56 


62 

33 


„ (Christian) 

... 

... 


137 

3'7 

43 


47 

37 

V. 

Untouchables 

... 

... 

... 

97 

227 

63 


58 

30 


Chamar 




91 

21s 

62 


56 

31 


Dhobi... 



,, 

90 

214 

56 


56 

3* 






108 

247 

S3 


S3 

3* 




... 


89 

219 

.s6 


54 

30 


Mehra. . 

... 



104 

236 

66 


60 

30 


Panka... 


... 


93 

233 

60 


73 

27 
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CHAPTER V. — AGE 


Subsidiary Table V.— proportion of children under io and of persons aged 
6o and over to those aged 15 — 40, also of married females aged 15 — 40 

PER :CO females. 


District and Natural 
Division. 

I Proportion of children both 

1 SEXF3 PER 100. 

Proportion of persons aged 60 and 
over PF-R 100 AGF-D I5 — 40. 

Xumber of married 
females aged 15 — 40 
per 100 females of 
all ages. 

P 

1021 

i ' 

ersons aged 
15—40. 

Married females 

i ag'.d 15—40. 

! 1921. 

1911. 

iQor. 

, ^91 1 

1901 

I 

1 

192 I 

[ 

1 

j jgji 

! 

i *90* 

• Male. 

i 

j Female. 

, Male. 

Female. 

Male . 

Female. 

1921 

1911 

1901 

I 

3 

4 

; 5 

1 " 

7 

f 

; S 

j 

i 9 

i 10 

1 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

79 

1 74 

i 

1 

64 

CO 

00 

M 

164 

153 

1 

14 

1 

17 

II 

15 

9 

12 

32 

36 

34 

AND BERAR. 



1 

1 




1 









Nerbudda Wlley Division ... 

'jS 

09 

57 

107 

/ 5 i’ 

/4S 

9 

13 

5 

. II 

i 

6 

10 

33 

37 

33 

I Saugar ... 

7 ' 

69 

54 

17s 

164 

' 145 

9 

12 

8 

! 

' 10 

6 


33 

37 

33 

2 Damoh ... 

68 

71 

' 57 

169 

163 

147 

8 

1 1 

8 

: 9 

7 

7 

."3 

37 

34 

3 Jubbulpore 

66 

69 

1 S 7 

\(i'J 

; 160 

145 

7 

10 

8 

* * 

! 7 

JO 

33 

37 

33 

4 Narsinghpur 

70 

68 

59 

163 

153 

•43 

j 8 

'3 

7 

I 1 1 

1 ’ 

9 

34 

37 

34 

5 Hoshangabad 

67 

66 

' 50 

; 160 

1 149 

! 134 

! 12 

16 

10 

13 

7 

9 

33 

37 

32 

6 Nimar ... 

67 

63 

i 77 

‘ 164 

. 154 

151 

j 12 

’S 

1 1 

1 J2 

8 

10 

34 

38 

33 

7 Makrai ... 

72 

75 

61 

j 176 

167 

, 1S4 

1 

1 ^ ^ 

13 

' 

II 

14 

1 I 

12 

32 

35 

26 

Plateau Division 

So 

■ /■> 

■ 65 

,.27 

1 ^''^9 

' 

1 

i 161 

12 


10 

13 

6 

70 

31 

35 

33 

S Mandla ... 

So 

i 

1 70 

: f^s 

iSi 

169 

1 154 

9 


7 

10 

5 

9 

.33 

38 

35 

9 Seoni 

72 

74 

: Cs 

172 


i '59 

11 


9 

*3 

6 

1 I 

31 

37 

33 

10 Betul ... 

89 

So 

: 63 

205 

178 

: 157 

14 


12 

14 

9 

I 2 

30 

35 

33 

11 Chhi dwara 

79 

1 79 

66 

190 

172 

1 17 « 

14 

16 


IS 

6 

8 

30 

35 

32 

Maratha Plain Division 

79 

72 


iSi 

ISO 

• 141 

19 

20 

15 

16 

11 

14 

32 


3S 

12 Wardha ... 

7.5 

63 

54 

165 

148 

1 

■ I2S 

19 

19 

17 

'7 

12 

14 

33 

37 

36 

13 Nagpur 

72 

7 ' 

61 

165 

■57 

139 

18 

20 

iS 

IQ 

]6 

18 

33 

35 

34 

14 Chanda ... 

88 

76 

66 

200 

167 

, 162 

18 

iS 

14 

16 

10 

14 

31 

36 

32 

15 Bhandara 

86 

74 

/■ 

190 

158 

! 167 

19 

22 

15 

17 

*3 

16 

30 

56 

3 * 

x6 Balaghat 

87 

75 

67 

2 35 

160 

* 5 * 

21 

24 

12 

17 

10 

16 

29 

36 

32 

17 Amraoti ... 

73 

68 

54 

170 

*55 

; 128 

21 

20 

17 

16 

11 

12 

32 

36 

36 

18 Akola 

7 .=: 

68 

S6 

172 

152 

ITI 

18 

18 

IS 

16 

10 

12 

33 

36 

36 

19 Buldana ... 

79 

7 ‘ 

55 

182 

'59 

. 130 

16 

18 

13 

14 

9 

1 1 

32 

3 ^ 

3'5 

20 Yeotaial ... 

82 

75 

60 

184 

164 

142 

18 

18 

14 

IS 

10 

12 

32 

36 

35 

ChhattisgArh Plmx DimSion. 

55 

77 

70 

iSy 

li 7 

163 

13 

jS 

10 

IS 

s 

13 

j2 

30 

34 

2i Raipur ... 

s.s 

76 

6q 

184 

162 

<35 

13 

19 

10 

17 

8 

I «; 

33 

36 


22 Bilaspur ... 

83 

79 

69 

190 

I7I 

;6i 

13 

17 

9 

14 

7 

12 

3 * 

36 

34 

23 Drug 

S3 

72 


176 

151 


13 

21 

10 

iS 

... 

••1 

3 ."? 

38 


24 Bastar 

Ss 

84 

72 

203 ' 

198 

1S8 

9 

9 . 

8 

9 

s 

9 

33 

35 

33 

25 Ranker ... 

103 
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20 

36 

10 

IQ 
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14 

28 

37 

34 
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84 

79 

75 
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1 1 

23 

10 
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13 

70 

37 

34 

29 Kawardha 

74 

74 

61 
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’55 

‘jS 

13 

22 

10 

13 

e 

10 

33 

39 

37 

30 Sakti 

89 

80 

75 

1 89 j 

16S 
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13 

’9 1 

10 

14 

7 

10 

T 4 

38 

30 

31 Raigarh .. 

82 
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Si 

IS4 i 

1S3 
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9 

II 

8 


6 
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S5 
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1 

75. 
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•S 

9 

■3 

7 
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34 

00 

37 

Do 

33 
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00 

02 

i 

i 
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10 
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p 

II 

0 

II 

31 

54 

31 
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8s 

St 

74 
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7 

8 

8 
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72 

83 

95 

88 

88 
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77 
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23 M 
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7 
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7 

9 

10 

9 
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7 

10 

8 
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29 

32 
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36 

34 
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34 

30 
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97 

1 

I 

56 

94 
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1 

1 
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9 
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i 

8 

11 

9 

10 
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33 
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Subsidiary Table V-A. — proportion of children under io and of persons o\er 6o to 

THOSE AGED 15— 40, ALSO OF MARRIED FEMALES AGED 15 — ^OPER lOO FEMALES. 


Religion and mural 
Division. 


Proportion of children goth Proportion of persons er C^o plr lOo 

-,EXES PER JOO. AGED 15-^40. 

Persons a?ed Married females ^ 

^ . IQ2I. lOII. IGOI. 

]C — ^o. agea 15 — 40 


1921 1911 ' 1901 1521 1911 icoi I Ma’e Female. Male. Fema’.i 


Number of married 
females acjed 15—40 
per loo females of 
all as^es. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 
AND BERAR. 

All Religions .. 

Hindu 

Musal.ran 

Aniimst 

Nercudd\ Vaill. Dnisuhs. 

All R eli jicr 3 
Hindu 
Musalmun 
Ai'lmist 

Fl\tcm D:vi I "in. 

Ail Religio.:= . , 

Hirdu 

Musalmar 

Aniinist 

]Mar'.th\ Plmn Divistow 

Ail Relig'or=: .. 

Hindu . . 

Mu'-.dnnn 

Aninist 

CHHA1TI3GJ.RH PlMIN DIVISION. 

All Religion^ 

Hindu 

Musalman 

Anlmist 

Chhota NagplR Divi^’^'N. 

All Religlors ... , 

Hindu 

Musalmsr 

Animist 


Figures bv ace-pencds fcr a'l Feucatery fftatcs for jci i anu f.r icoi k"" 
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70 

oc 
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69 

57 
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61 

05 
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So 

77 
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So 

7? 

^5 

iS; 


76 

77 

(.'j 
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ivS 

OS 

74 

5S 

'74 

\> 8 

So 

So 

64 
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79 

74 
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79 

7' 

Co 

ITO 
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74 

7- 

61 

l.Vr 
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S; 

75 
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S: 
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!''7 


S5 
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I So 

iC/ 

'"2 
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59 
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SS 

77 
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1 

20S 
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S6 
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1 

02 ^ 

2 1 1 
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i-'e 12 
>52 ' It 
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14 
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34 

3C 

34 

34 

37 

34 

34 

34 

32 

3'4 

36 

32 
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37 

33 

33 

37 

33 

34 

36 

31 

31 

37 

34 

3' 
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33 

34 

3'4 

34 

34 

" t 

33 

30 

37 

34 

-2 

36 

33 

32 

3C 

33 
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33 

33 

30 

36 

32 

no 
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34 
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34 

31 
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C'.hoti Naciour I) yU'c-n ''li!,. 


been taken into acccurt while calculatino; tiie proport.cn. l-igurc.- fur tne t. cm. - ogDit h\ ■’Io.t 0 ^rei 
cf Saii'ba'pur and 'ho States ti.at ha-.o bltr trt.rsftrred to B nar ard (. r.-sa .’a. ceer uc..jcteL. ,roai t t o. t.o.. pro 

Subsidiary Table VI.-Varia • ion in population at certain 


not a\,iilable, and they hate not 
an- rot av;iil lijie. The population 
i' ce f r K '.it 

AGE PERIODS, 


X\TLT\l DlViSIOV. 


• ^ 1‘^ot — igoi 

ii) Nerbudda b’alley Division. ■ lyoi — igii 

( igii — ig2i 


(a Plateau Division 


(3} Maratha Plain Bivisi 


ision ... 5 


f I 1891 — 1901 

(4,. Chhattisgarh Plain Divi- L igoi — 19U 

sion. G 191 1 — 1921 

r I 1891 — 1901 

Chhota Nagpur Division. T igoi — ipn 

i igi I — 1921 


igi I — 1921 
i8gi — igai 
1901 — lyi I 
19! I — 1921 
iSgi — igoi 
iga i — :gi I 
ipi I — 1921 
1891 — 1901 
1901 — 19U 
igi I — 1921 
1891 — 1901 


( 6 ) Tota ! 


( 191 I — 1921 

r iSqi — igoi 
.{ i igoi—igii 
l^i 191: — jg2i 
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- Cg 
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00 

.it 

! 
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+ I'O 
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+ I'S 

J- 29-7 

- 80 
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+ 30 

- 003 , 

+ 33-6 

- 7-2 

+ 21'0 , 

4-2 

+ 264 

to 

1 

+ 30-9 

+ I3'0 

+ 34'0 1 

- 2 rS 

+ 4’l 

+ o'OeS j 

+ 33 S 
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+ ^50 

— 2'I 

+ 27'4 

— 6'*/ 


- 07 

- 2'4 

- 0 2 

- 23 
+ 25-8 

-'■'ss 
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+ ro 
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+ 27-4 

+ I2-I 


- 30'D 
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+ 2'0 
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+ 28-3 

- 30-5 
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‘5'9 I 2(1-3 191 i8'£ 17-9 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE 


Subsidiary Table VIII. — Reported Death Rate by Sex and Natural Division. 



Nots. — Fiirarcs for Feuda ofv States are not available and :h jir •» >pu'atJon has th refora not bjoi tTk-*n into con^.ieratioa v. UiC calculating the 
proportions. 


4 


Plague, Rc'^piratory DI^Gn<;c'i. jf Dv^ontry and Fevei*, Small-po:?. I Cholon. 

Diarrhoea. 
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Subsidiary Table X. — Reported deaths from certain diseases per millk of each Sex. 



CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 


ACTUAL NUMBER OF DEATHS IN 


Ac r LAI. NUMr.r.'. 
OF 

DLAfll'. 


Ratio PFri 

-IILLi; OF EACH 

Slx. 


NERBUnD-L j 
\'alley I 

Di'. i>ioN’. I 


I E'lateau 
! Division'. 


M LRATHA 
Plain 
Divimon. 


Chhattisgalh Chhota- 

Plain Nagpur 

Dimsion. Division. 


! Male. 

Female. 

i ,, . 

! Ma.e. 

i 

i 

1 ^ 

TO 

i 

! " 

! 

13 

13 

i'.iSy 

1 309 

1 28-) 

10,532 

1-5 

120 

1-037 

4S7 

403 

6. 84 1 

143 

170 

280 

S66 

9 '5 

18,204 

7 

8 

2 

38! 

372 

235 

2.3S4 

2.302 

7-454 

1 


431 

S-’ 

46 

C-So 

2:4 ' 

'85 

I. ( 5^7 

40S 

352 

1-853 

334 

265 

S73 

50 

60 

15S 

7 

Q 

71 

9 . 

s 

"7 

5 

6 

PoS 

70 

48 

1-95S 

301 

269 

357 

'5631 . 

14 507 

43 'OcS 

isssy ■ 

14743 

57090 

12 > 3 o 5 

" 34S 

38-152 

14 S31 

'3,837 

48,902 

' 4)775 ■ 

' 4 , 7^8 

42,703 

15,028 

'5,059 

4 S-I 55 

' 4\353 

13.N31 

39756 

7S.30O 

70,660 

257 139 

10,002 

! 7..Seo 

53 0S2 

35 94 ” 

32,5" 

47.807 

1)476 

Jy 222 

' 2,593 

1,72.9 

■ >595 

10563 

1,025 

86y 

10,853 

!,72I 

1,602 

' 5 .,S 55 

1713 

1.564 

12.S34 

i,2S6 

1,1 S9 

12.537 

1. 100 

909 

c-,856 

I)^'65 

J >433 

1 1. 1S7 

1,304 

1.095 

13. '30 

',054 

1.017 

S,go2 

',653 

052 

6,736 

1,798 

1,085 

9,902 

1,077 

937 

7,910 

2,126 

i, 3'3 

9,764 

2,296 

: -443 

9,447 

2 420 

1,550 

10,681 

2,827 

!.SIC 

10,633 

4.441 

2,69s 

13,121 

2,304 

I 340 

9,109 

2,53s 

1,590 

8-530 

1,10s 

1,154 

10,152 

1,409 

1,538 

3,643 

... 

... 

209 1 

3 

I 

83 1 

S78 

971 

8,303 1 

409 

417 

' 3, ‘97 1 

932 

1,046 

iO,S 59 i 

278 

325 

2,457 1 

435 ; 

470 

3,016 1 

>,487 

1,709 

2,767 


j Maie. 

F cmale. 

1 

i 

14 

.355 

022 

1,012 

737 

4 ,o 3 i 

".66'^ 

P40 

' 780 

I '26 

1.534 

205 

107 

26 

30 

648 

559 

15 773 

13 455 

i -'57 

1.176 

."5 

58 

431 

319 

74S 

024 

P29 

745 

393 

351 

93 

SS 

ni 

76 

-74 

236 


1,461 

440 

383 

34- >57 

31.5S0 

37-6 = 5 

.34-431 

28 410 

2,',.M7 

31.190 

2? 204 

75 '03 

33.444 

35,06-' 

32 645 

33.127 

31,862 

95 -.' 2 i 

94,874 

49 P25 

45 QOi 

46,696 

43 641 

2,832 

2 176 

3,.i;o7 

2,603 

2708 

2 2S1 

3281 

2712 

3,581 

3-305 



2-945 

1,484 

3-36S 

1,636 

3,331 

1,782 

3,732 

1,978 

3,686 

1,93s 

3,621 

1,873 

3,749 

1.916 

5,403 

3,087 

3,681 

1,898 

3,678 

1,091 

16 

12 

354 

333 

4 


I 

... 

3 

2 

68 : 

74 

639 

615 

139 1 

114 

4 

i 

... 


Note.— Figures for Feudatory States are not available they are therefore not taken into consideration while palculating the proportions. 













CHAPTER VI. 


Sex. 

98. The statistics of the population divided according to sex in each district 
and state are found in Imperial Table II, and the figures 

Reference TO SiATisnCb. r ,1 11 , 1 -i • 1 • o • 

for the smaller unit ot the tahsil are contained in rrovin- 
cial Table I. Most of the Imperial Tables divide the population into males and 
fem.ales. Thi; difference in sex has an important bearing on the discussion 
of the statistics, and references to it will be found in the appropriate chapters. 
In the present chapter the discussion is mainl)' confined to the comparative 
distribution of the two sexes. The six subsidiary tables attached to this chapter 
present the statistics in a convenient manner as follows : — 

Subsidiary Table No. /. — General proportions of the sexes by natural divi- 
sions and districts. 

Subsidiary Table No. 11. — Number of females per i,ooo males at different 
age periods by religions at each of the last three censuses. 

Subsidiary Table No. 111. — Number of females per i,ooo males at different 
age periods by religions and natural divisions. 

Subsidiary Table No. IT . — Number of females per i,ooo males in selected 
castes. 

Subsidiary Table No. V. — Ac.ual number of births and deaths reported 
for each sex during the decades 1891-1900, 1901-1910 and 1911-1920. 

Subsidiary Table No. VI . — Number of deaths of each sex at different ages. 

9c. The total number of persons enumerated in the province at the census 
of 1921 was 15,979,660. Of these 7,980,797 were males 
females, giving a proportion of 1,002 
men, so that the sexes have now nearly 


The rsoPOKnoN or 
5 F..\FR IN THE Provinces 
Nat LfR Divisions, 


THE 

\ND 


and 7,998,863 
women to i .000 



Number 
of females 
per i,ooo 
males. 

India 

945 

Bengal 

933 

Bombay 

901 

United Provinces.,, 

90S 

Madras 

i.eaS 

Central provinces 

1,002 

and Berar. 


Cejlon 

88; 

United States 

946 

Japan 

679 

France 

1,034 

England -ind Wales. 

,,o63 


n 



M^p SHOWING ey 
MALES IN rXCESS ^AUaOR\DA«oj^ 
(ACTUAL POPULATIOS 
INC.P.&BERAR 


''V;7it^AM5ART. 


(stoii.) — baasref 

CMHlNOW^ftA J /HAWARDMA 

iNA&PURfBHAUDASA^v'P.t’ / 

M.bH?! ! i, S-T"- ■ -'A I'VB 


XSAR/IN&ARH 


approached equili- 
brium. In spite of 
this equality for the 
province as a whole, 
there are very consi- 
derable local variations 



PEFERtNCES. 

CTCtihu'ikhadan 

NrNiindgaon 

K-.KtiaiTogiirh 

M-Makrai 



in the sexes, and 
the figures varv from 

o ^ J ^ 

930 females in Nimar 
to 1,097 in Drug, to 
1,000 males. In the 
western Chhattisgarh 
States the proportion 
of females is even 
higher, which is 
doubtless due to the 
fact that there vvas a 
considerable efflux of 
labour from those sta- 
tes in search of work. 
There is, therefore, 
not such a high pro- 
portion in the figures 
of the natural popu- 
lation. To a similar 
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cause is due the high 
proportion of males 
in Nimar, to which 
district many persons 
had immigrated from 
Khandesh in search 
of work. Apart from 
the Nerbudda Valley 
division, in which the 
proportion of females 
has declined during 
the decade from 981 
to g6i, the figures for 
natural divisions show 
very little variation in 
the intercensal period. 
The predominance of 
’em ales is apparent in 
nearly all the districts 


in which rice is the 
staple food, and is 
most pronounced in 
the forest areas. An 
exception, however, 
must be made in the 
case of the Chhota 
Nagpur states and 
Bastar, which show 
a very small pro- 
portion of women. 
Whatever may be 
the cause, it is clear 
that the variation in 
the sexes is not 
fortuitous, but shows 
a surprising uni- 
formity through ho- 
mogeneous areas. 


MAP SHOWING 
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IN C.p. & Berar 
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MAP SHOWING 
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Under aoo _ - ^3 
300-960 imnn 

950— 370__ gTTT 
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sso-iaoQ ■■ 


REFERENCES. 
c-Chhuilthailin 
N- Haadgaan. 
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lOO. At the present census Animists in all divisions, except Chhota Nagpur, 
Proportion *of sexes in Christians and Hindus in Chhattisgarh alone have an 

oiFFERENT RELIGIONS .\ND cxcess of fcmalcs. The latter are distinctly low in the 

Hindu caste hierarchy and are often of Dravidian origin. 
Christians, whose figures are affected by immigration to India, and to a small 
extent by the higher number of male conv-erts, and Mohammedans generally 
show a small proportion of women. The same can be said of Jains, except in the 
Chhota Nagpur states, where their numbers are very small. 

The number of females per 1,000 males shows some interesting variations 
for the selected castes, and it w’ould appear that the proportion of men is highest 
in the more intellectually developed communities. Brahmans number only 867 
women per 1,000 men, and the order among the various classes is as follows ; the 
twice-born with 921, higher artisans, eigber cultivators, lower artisans and 
traders, serving castes, untouchables and finally Dravidian tribes with 1,01^1 
females. This rule does not act uniforn ly over the various age periods, notably 
from 12 — 15 and 40 and over. For the first of these periods it is probable that 
the misstatement of the age of females, which would not have the same compara- 
tive effect on different strata of society, is responsible, while there would appear 
to be a definitely lower proportion of old women among the untouchables and 
Dravidian tribes. 
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loi. It is a fact familiar to all students of vital statistics that the male birth- 
CoMPARisoN WITH VITAL Tatc Is evtryvvhere higher than the female, and this also 
Statistics, holds good for the Central Provinces. The number of 

females born per 1,000 males was 955 and was practically the same as in the 
previous decade. 


Natuial Division. 

Number 

of 

' feihales 

per I,OO.J 
niales 
Actual 
popula- 
tion, 

1 Number; Number 1 
: of 1 of 1 

' female ' female \ 
' births deaths j 
per i,OQO per i,ooo 
male male i 

; births, deaths. ; 

1 

Total Province 

1,002 

1 

PS 5 

j 

922 , 

Nerbudda \'alle*y- 

961 

949 

933 , 

Division. 

Plateau Division 

I 025 

1 

' 058 

! O'Q 

Maratha Plain 

982 

948 

935 ; 

Division, 

Chhattisgarh Plai n' 

Division. 

] I 053 

57 ‘ 

f 

907 ; 

''British d'stnet-^ only) 

3 



Chhota N a g p u ri 

q65 

NOT AVAU.ALLE. 1 


From the table in the margin it appears 
_ It in the Chhattisgarhand Plateau Divisions 
i; the excess of females is due to a higher pro- 
rtion of female births as well as to the 


higher male mortality, and in this respect the 
census statistics correspond with the vital 
statistics. The law that a high birth-rate 
I accompanies a high death-rate, though it is 
le of the population as a whole, does not 
I operate with equal force in the case of the 
o sexes. The continuous fall that has 
! been apparent in the proportion of females 
I in the last three decades and has now almost 
equalised the sexes, is due, not to .iny 
change in the proportion of birth, but to the 

i ' higher female mortality ; for while the 

birth ratio in each natural division has remained constant, the death ratio has 
everywhere varied in favour of the male. It may, however, be expected, if the 
coming decade is free from phenomena which operate adversely to females, that 
at the next census the proportion of males will again decrease, for the propor- 
tion of women over forty, which fell from 1,086 in 1901 to 1,038 in 1911, has 
further declined to 1,016 at the present census, and the effect on the statistics 
of the more unfavourable age distribution of females has now practically 
disappeared. 


102. As has already been stated, the number of male children born every- 

The PROPORTION OP SEXES whcrg cxcceds that of the females, but the male infant is 

AT DIFFERENT AGE PERIODS much mofe dellcate, and in two out of the five natural divisions, 
the Maratha Plain and Chhattlsgarh, the number of female infants less than i year of 
age predominates ; this preponderance increases with each year, and the number 
of females exceeds that of the males in every natural division in the first five years 
of life. During the subsequent age periods the statistics follow a peculiar course. 
From 5 — 10 there is a distinct decrease in the number of females, further accen- 
tuated in the following quinquennium, while from 15 — 20 the females increase, 
but still only number 91-' to every 1,000 males ; then in the following two 
periods there is a very marked increase in the number of females, follow^ed by a 
drop and then 3 gradual increase, until the well known preponderance of old 
women finally asserts itself in the figures. The question of the failure to eiiume- 
rate women has been discussed in previous census reports, and it is held that 
the error from that cause is insufficient to vitiate the statistics, in view of the fact 
that there is no apparent decrease of women in the classes which observe purdah. 
It is obvious that the periods from 20—40 in the case of females are overloaded 
with a number of recruits from the 15— 20 period, while that period itself has 
received a less number from the 10 — 15 period. Similarly there will be a ten- 
dency to under-state the age of an unmarried girl in order to enhance her vame 
in the matrimonial market. The misstatements must be more or less conscious, 
as statistics of the reported deaths of each sex do not follow a much more regular 
course, and it is not until the age period of 15 ao that the number of female 
deaths, enhanced owing to the dangers of childbirth, overtakes those of the other 
sex. During the next age period 20 — 30 this difference, which subsequently dis- 
appears, is much more marked. 

103. As at last census, the Chhota N'agpur states present statistics of sex 

which would appear to be abnormal. The population which 
Chhota Nagpur -hatcs. these States Consists largely ot aborigines, and 

a preponderance of females might be expected. To judge by the proportion 
of female infants below one year ot age, 992 to 1,000 males, the excess of male 
over female births- must be very small, but the lota! excess of males oyer females 
is the highest in the province except in the iserbudda \ alley division. If we 
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exclude the period from 20 — 30, when the number of females is artificially swollen 
as in other divisions by incorrect statements as to age, it is not until the last 
age period that the number of females is in excess. A similar phenomenon is 
to be observed in Bastar, and unless there is something exceptional about the 
local tribes, who are ethnologically distinct from their neighbours, it is probable 
that omissions to enumerate women in this wild and sparsely inhabited 
country are sufficiently numerous to affect the statistics in a manner that 
would be impossible in more settled tracts. \ ital statistics have now been 
introduced in these states, but the system of registration is as yet too imperfect 
for a result of anv statistical value. 

104. The rise in prices owing to the war, the tno famines at the end of the 

Peculi.\r co:d;-;cns I'l decade, together with the influenza epidemic at the end 
TiiEDECMiE. of ig 18, were extremely important from the statistical 

point of view, and, although perhaps the disturbance to the age curve is the most 
noticeable result, the sex constitution of the province is also affected. 

Famine and influenza are held to be more unfavourable to females than 
to males, and in 191 8 the female deaths reported were 980 to 1,000 males — 
a figure which is the highest during the last 30 years. The loss among women 
of child-bearing age was particularly heavy, and the birth-rate in the two 
subsequent years was very low, with the result that there was then an excep- 
tionally low death-rate among women in those years. The cumulative effects of 
the epidemic, however, were unfavourable to women, and the proportion was 
lower at the end of the decade than at the beginning. The theory has been 
sometimes advanced that male births increase in number after a time of stress, 
but there is no confirmation of this in the figures. Indeed, as far as any 
inference can be drawn from the statistics, the contrary w’ould appear to be 
the case ; for although there is a small increase over the decade as a whole 
in the proportion of male births, the contrary is the case in the two years 
immediately following the influenza epidemic. 

_ 103. The general conclusions of the foregoing 

General CG^wLv?IC^•^. y i r i • -s r n ® ^ 

discussion may tnereiore be summarised as lollows : — 

(1) There has been a further increase of males during the decade, and 

the sexes are now' equally balanced. Women, however, pre- 
dcminate in those divisions which are less developed, exception 
being made for the Chhota Nagpur states and Bastar, where the 
inhabitants are ethnically distinct, 

(2) The division by castes shows the same result. Those whose 

members are addicted to a sedentary life, or one which implies 
a higher mental development, have a higher proportion of males. 

(3) The tendency for the increase of males will now be checked, and 

the pendulum will, given normal conditions, probably swing in the 
oppcsite direction. 

(4) Adverse conditions, which operate unfavourably on the population 

as Ci whole, press with particular severity on the female sex 
but ihe evidence, so far as it points in either direction, is opposed 
to the theory that after a period of stress there is a tendency for 
an increase in the number of males. 
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Subsidiary Table I. General proportions of the sexes by natural dimsions 

AND districts. 


Districts and Natural 


Number or Fem\le'^ ro i,ooo Males 


1921. 


191 1. 


1901. 


Actual I .Vatura! Actual Natural 1 Actual Natural 

population, ‘population popuhtlon. population. popuhtuui. population. 


12. 

Wardha 

13 

Nagpur 

44. 

Ch in,ia 

Is. 

Bh.indara 

16. 

Baiaghat 

'7. 

Amraoti 

i8. 

Akola 

19. 

Buldana 

20. 

Ye&fnal 


ChIUTTI^GVRH Pi.AIN Dlti'tON 


Rain 


22 . Bllaspur 


23- 

24 


Drug 

Bistar 


24. Ranker 


20 . 

27' 

2S. 

29. 

30. 
31- 


Nanduaon 

Kha'ragarh 

Chhu'kha lan 

Kawardha 

Sakti 

Raigarh 

Sarangath 


Chiiotv N vgpur Dr, 


33- Changbbakar 

34. Korea 

35. hurouja 

36. Udaipur 
37 jashpur 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND 
BERAR. 

NerBCDD\ V.tLLEY DtVISIO^ 


1. Saugor 

2. Damoh 

3. Jubbulpore 

4. Naisinghpur 

5. Hosliangabad 

6. Nimar 

7. .M a krai 


Pl\'ie. 4 U Division 

S. Mandia 
9. Seom 
10. Uetul 
]i, Chhindwara 


M.tR.tTHA Pl.mn Division 


1,002 


1,006 


1,008 


1,018 


fO! 

C.8 

r-i/ 



940 

944 

Q*)0 

074 

973 

9:4 

951 . 

C.S2 

9 ;g 

qSq 

97.4 

I.CC4 

999 

! 015 

1,028 

990 

900 1 

I OI^ 

1,003 

1 .040 

067 

Otll 

0^3 

995 

, 1,004 

930 

937 

C4S 

970 

L148 

94S 

794 , 

905 

S3i 

1 .008 


1,019 


7,0 ’5 

/ 027 

i 


L-.k 

1,012 

c 

0 

1 

i 1.017 

I. -02 2 

I.C27 

4 045 

’ 1.051 

J ' .053 

056 

1 .06S 

I 02: 

1.02 \ 

i 1,0 1 1 

J,‘^3i 

1,040 

I 026 

I, ''•30 

1 ,020 

.•^32 

1,046 

I'4 

0 .. 

1 

■ , 0 

i 

:,(/ >c 


573 

974 

1 

i 983 

9o 

.487 

967 

' 98; 

I pSi 

I, coo 

OQO 

1,008 

i,oc6 

1 '-007 

T 013 

1,026 

1,-045 

1,012 

1 1 03',, 

910 

1,071 

1,034 

I. ■20 

i i.oS- 

I.2S1 

1.065 

953 

972 

953 

976 

q6o 

958 

9-)4 

968 

U.^S 

968 

070 

074 

1 0S5 

08 i 

Q92 

c6S 

97S. 

1 c8o 

! 

90 ‘ 

9,88 


I 0/2 

1 

1 

1 




i.c;:? 

* 

1 1,053 

»,c64 

IT 59 

1.047 

i.o;i 

I r,;j 

1,073 

1.05S 

l,op7 

1C87 

I 070 

1 P.7; 

91 03 

078 

091 

t.S,8 

GO 1 

9^9 

1,0^1 

09 > 

1 016 

1.012 

r xo; 

I 003 

638 

>.cS4 

1,058 

1,102 

1 . 1 03 

I o'-ii 

I,o‘o 

i.cSa 

1 004 

1,00*^ 

i.iiS 

1. 06 1 

1,052 

1 033 


1.454 

1,071 

1,096 

I >9^5 . 

1,052 

1,023 

1.04 k 

062 

1.049 

1.C03 , 

*.037 

1,024 

1 ,050 

I 021 

i,0':3 

1 ,002 

I O4S 

I4050 

9063 


i 3 

07.’ 

V 1 

'// j 

930 

00 7 

560 

9,14 

954 

954 

96S 

950 

969 

9S'" 

pdi ' 

965 

503 

983 

072 I 

5S1 

1,0:6 

078 

984 

964 

gSo ‘ 

975 

9S2 

9S4 

982 

1 




1 026 


970 

1)69 

1,029 

1.038 

i,C03 

93S 

916 


!.o 


1 .033 
1 ,082 
L041 
1 032 


1 ,0. o 


.C97 

!,C0) 

940 

1,31^ 

’) 

9SS 


I uSp 

I 075 
1,081 
cSi 
1,000 
1 066 
1.074 
: 060 
1,078 

CQI 

1,0:1 




1891, 


■Actual I .Natural 
population, i populatioa.. 


98s 


90 2 


‘.136 1 

946 I 
950 ! 
904 
960 
931 

086 ' 


981 
I oo5 
988 
1,016 


9, 9 


972 

979 

988 

1,029 

I,0I0 

932 

9,37 

952 

9S2 


1 024 
I 031 
1,048 
947 
947 
1 ,030 
1 C34 
'-•033 

993 I 

I 017 ‘ 
1 . 001 , 
I,02S ' 


1 


065 


t 


908 

95'’ 

963 

963 

9S4 


:> 

7: 


Noxr.— (tz'i Figures by districts not available. 

Figures for previous censuses have been adjusted according to the changes in areas. 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Number of Females per i,ooo Males at different Age-periods 

BY religions at EACH OF THE PAST THREE CENSUSES. 



All Religions. 

Hindu. 

Anihist. 

Age. 


1 










1921. 

1911. ' 

1901. 


lQ2f. 

1911. 

1901. 

1921. 

, 

I9U. 

1901. 

I 

2 

3 : 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


0 — I 

1— 2 

2— 3 

3— 4 

4— S 

I,C02 

1,067 

1,086 

1,128 

1,052 

999 ' 

, >.f'S4 , 

1.072 1 
1,107 ! 
1,020 , 

cT 

JH 

0 a 

d 


1,004 

1,072 

1,084 

1,1.12 

1 049 

998 

1,049 

1,067 

1,102 

1,016 

0 

0 rt 

Z-5 

1 > 

a 

996 

1,065 

1, 108 

1, 122 
1.076 

1,001 

1,079 

1,101 

1,129 

^037 

Si 

0 ci5 

> 

Total 0—5 

7,067 

1 7,049 1 

l.ci'j 


i,o6-j 

1.045 

1 1.046 

7,0/5 

1,069 

j,o6g 

5—10 

10—15 

15—20 

20 — 25 

25—30 

30—40 

999 

846 

9'9 

1.1.37 

1 ,085 
991 

994 ' 

S39 

' 979 1 

1.231 ' ) 
'.034 \ 
937 ! } 

1,009 

875 

962 

1,041 

1 

£97 

84s 

919 

1,159 

1,080 

986 

994 

837 

973 

1,227 

1,023 

937 

1,009 

872 

957 

T 

j 1,041 

1,004 
868 
960 
( 1,241 

j 1,201 

L J,075 

9Q2 

863 

'.047 

',364 

M47 

9t8 

1,007 

899 

'.013 

1 1,003 

Total 0—40 

9iS 

I 001 

2.0-4J 


997 

997 

r^ooo 

/ • '■* J P 

1,042 

1,034 

40-50 

50—60 

60 and over 

930 

975 

1,242 

<^30 } 
1,010 ) 
>.293 ' 

1,020 

',375 

( 

935 

979 

1 ,246 

950 
1,01 1 
1,284 

1 1,020 

1,373 

927 

996 

',313 

899 i 
1,036 

7.423 

1 2,045 

7,479 

Total 40 and over 

1,016 

1,03 s 1 

! ,oS6 


/ 021 

1,043 

:,oS7 

i.o:S 

^,041 1 

1,117 

Total all ages (actual population) 

1,002 

1,003 

i.otS 


I 002 

1,007 1 

1,0!/ 

1,037 ! 

1,042 ; 

1,049 

Total all ages (natural population) ... 

1 .006 

1 

ifitS ' 

1 .026 


995 

7.0 7 j 1 

Not 

available. 

7,033 

1 

t 

7,027 1 

1 

i 

Not 

available. 




Mus.i.UM \N 


Christi.sn, 

Age. 








1921, 

I9II. 

\ 190:. 

1921. 

IQII- 

1901. 

I 

I I 

j 1 3 

13 

14 

15 

16 

0 — I 

1 — 2 

2— 3 

3— 4 

4— 5 

969 

1 ,022 
!,o66 
1,058 

1,037 

I 

1,004 
i 1.047 

«,o 6 i 

i.i 1 1 

1,029 

‘ tu 

■ 

i ^ rt 

1 ^ 

1,046 

914 

i.fSS 

1,099 

1,0-;- 

! 1,016 

598 

! 1,099 

1 ,098 

1 1 .047 

3 

0 22 

77 : -5 
> 

i T 

Total 0—5 

1,037 

!,050 

I 7 043 

1,046 

i 7,052 

!,00! 

5— 10 

10—15 

IS— 20 

20—25 

25—30 

jO — 4^ ••• 

1,023 

787 

829 

990 

904 

S56 

1 .C03 
i 7S8 

880 
I.03S 

913 

•834 

! 1 032 

! 855 

i 886 

. j 625 

1,008 

8:3 

72'^ 

734 

880 

871 

1 979 

; 

1,006 
: ogi 

i 684 

i 795 

7,093 

934 

959 

^ 617 

Total 0—40 

919 

934 

914 

892 

S3S 

23 

40—50 

50 — 60 
to and over 

S'o 

851 

1,032 

880 ' ) 

8 ? 9 ;i 

1,107 3,196 

S83 
926 
7,7 05 

7 2g 
999 

7.294 

j 795 

944 

Total 40 and over 

S97 

Oil 

1,1114 

042 

out 


Total all ages (actual population) 

914 

939 

050 

poo 

S72 i 

S22 

Total all ages (natural population) 

942 

007 

Not 

available. 

966 

094 I 

Not 

available 


Others. 


192!. 


igii. 


J7 


1,004 

846 

938 

1,056 

936 

062 

1. 105 
832 
8S9 
993 
782 
852 

9‘J 

834 

958 

1,023 


0t6 

9^4 

964 


18 


1 ,018 

L073 

1,090 

1,107 

9S9 

L'.V7 

084 
780 
8 c 6 
SSo 
793 
S6S 

225 

864 

949 

I,20S 


993 


Q -,2 


igoi. 


19 


.... -O 

o 35 


!,OlS 

1,027 

813 

898 

905 


92J 

873 

:,254 

04S 

92S 


Not 

available. 


/ Ti. c . ^ , "“'3 ine principles laid down in the printe,) notes tor Chapter V. 

^ofwhfchkrdetrslavi notten received. emigration to provinces in India 
(3) The proportions for 1891 are based on unadjusted population, as adjusted figures by age periods are not available. 
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SuBSiDiARV Table III. — Number of Fem.ales per i,ooo Males at different Age- 
periods BY Religions and Natural Divisions (Census of 1921). 




(i) Nerbudoa alley Division. 



(2) Plateau Division. 

Age. 

All Keligions. 

-n , 

i 

Animist. 

Musalman. 

Christian. 

rt 

All Religions. 

Hindu 

1 

< 

1 

i c 

i re 

1 £ 

re 

t 

1 ^ 

s 

1 

2 

3 1 

4 

5 

i 

6 

7 

s 

9 

10 i 

XI 

1 

0 — I 

1 

958 

951 ' 

996 

1,022 

lj029 

998 

962 

917 

96S 

983 

J — 2 

1,021 

1,030 

995 

1.053 

680 

747 

1.093 

1,089 

1.112 1 

942 

2—3 

1.057 

1,058 

1,07^ 

1 ,089 

1 025 

866 

1,094 

1,076 

1. 1 20 

i 1.037 

.1—4 

1,089 

1,094 

1 082 

1,071 

1.014 

1,102 

1,149 

1,133 

1,166 

1,188 

4—5 

1,017 

1,015 

i.oiS 

1,092 

829 

876 

1,083 

1,073 

1,096 

1,045 

Total 0 — 5 

1,028 

I, 02 S 

1.030 

7,005 

024 

925 

1.079 

1.048 


1,04s 

S— 10 

970 

965 

1,001 , 

996 

894 . 

897 

1,024 

' 1,022 

I 009 

1.104 

10— 1 5; 

82s 

824 

87s 

789 

75-’ 1 

S23 

858 

843 

S78 

791 

IS— 20 

843 

S47 

S70 

781 

542 i 

918 

920 

886 

987 

784 

20 — 2? 

1,028 

1.041 

1,215 

900 

357 

1 1,077 

i,iS 4 

1,121 

1,236 

917 

25—30 

1,017 

I,C 29 

1,258 

818 

632 

i 683 

1,163 

1,114 

1 356 

1,002 

Total 0—30 


njS 

l.Ol! 

}00 

1 . i 

i ! 

SSi 

1,014 

976 

. ,0:4 

04S 

30—40 

943 

944 

1,105 

796 

819 

! 894 

1,043 

994 

1. 112 

1,024 

40— SO 

917 

927 

917 

596 

! 701 

1 S94 

944 

938 

941 

935 

SO— 60 

3.041 

1,050 

1,098 

886 

1 935 

1 1 ,009 

1,017 

1,040 

1,000 

902 

60 and over. 

1,296 

i. 3‘9 

1.365 

1,098 

1 .064 

j 

j 950 

1,367 

1-356 

1.46s 

1,259 ^ 

Total 30 and 
over* 

9S7 

998 

i.o6g 

i 

1 

794 

?26 

i 423 

.'.04S 



1,006 

Total all ages 
a c t %i a 1 
population. 

061 

064 

i 

•50 7 

700 


1.026 

097 

7 . 0-0 

noo : 

' ' 1 

i 

1 

Total all ages 
na t u r a 1 
population} 

968 

i 

! 

920 

1 

i 

930 

!, 0 i 7 

1. 01 1 

i 

I -■'57 

J yOno i 

1 ; 

i 1 


(3' M\rath\ PlaiS 
Division. 


3 c 

u 

c 

'3 

< 

Hindu. 

' c 
< 

12 

^3 

14 


16 

89s 

942 

1,013 

1,016 

1,009 

1,036 

852 

1,028 

1,022 

1,096 

1,321 

1.444 

1 ,089 

1,085 

1,163 

1,486 

1,162 

1,159 

1,165 

1,150 

1,083 

1,26s 

i,o68 

1,073 

1,059 

’,'30 

7.725 

14‘73 

’.074 

’,09.3 

1.169 

071 

1,030 

1.032 

1,021 

668 

01 I 

842 

844 

S61 

929 

704 

943 

943 

1,017 

1,902 

1 023 

1.177 

1,178 

Ij3oS 

950 

M03 

1-059 

I 052 

!,369 

I . ■''77 

,,70 


1,010 


644 

1,014 

950 

544 

1,092 

000 

741 

894 

900 

859 

750 

1,220 

S70 

872 

903 

i .,'59 

'• 5>9 

1,063 

1,068 

1.037 

“■I' 

'4O.J7 

>140 

040 

994 

‘'S'-' 

opo 

0 '' “ 

02 

r,2,>2 


~'77 


0O5 

1,032 



M-yrath.a Plain Divi- 
sion— (Concld.) 

(4) ChH \TTISGARH 

Plain Division. 



S) Chhota N’agp 

R Division. 


Age. 

re 

g 

2 

re 

‘re 

0 1 

Td 

'5 

■n 

*C 

<t 

1 

i 1 

*re ! 

S 

o 

U 

.= j 

t 0 

1 

\ V 

1 

< 

C 

re 

er 

3 

rre 

re 

n 

'3 


I 

17 

iS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 1 

24 

25 j 

; 26 

27 

23 

29 

' 30 

3 ' 

0 — I 

1 — 2 

2— 3 

3 — 4 

4 — 5 

957 ‘ 

1.036 

i,os6 

1,088 

1,014 

3 0S6 ] 
1,064 
1,012 1 
i .'75 ! 
! oSs j 

081 

928 

996 

1,010 

973 

1.024 

1,130 

1,093 

1,113 

1,044 

1.027 

1,151 

1,097 

1,110 

1,03s 

1,009 

1.003 

1,061 

1.076 

i.oSi 

S 63 

S97 

1.063 

1.143 
936 . 

1,145 

917 ; 
1,195 ' 
1,301 1 

1.522 I 

1.40S ' 

I . ■ 7S 

1 002 
i l.cn") 

,6.S 

I oQo 

1.026 

384 

I 061 
923 

I .92 

I C04 

993 

7,005 

:’io5 

I r 10 
:.oS5 

1.^39 

1,125 

1..12S 

1,23s 

1 ,292 

I 027 
a'')6 

I 005 
1,053 
9 SS 

1,000 

Total 0—3 

1,0 :S . 

i.oSo 1 

ISO 

’,977 ^ 


4 /OJ 

zSi 

/ -5/ i 
1 


^,-'55 ' 


’,98.' 

I.-i 

/ 021 

2,5,93 

5-10 
10—15 
15—20 
20 — 25 

25—30 

1 .020 
7S1 

f6i 

1,055 
917 , 

1.067 j 

845 ; 
971 1 
751 i 

697 ! 

1,017 

803 

0,7 

1,103 

1,027 

,'171 

1 S66 

949 

1.223 
1,13s ‘ 

0^0 

.sCt 

n 5 ^> 

1.223 

I 144 I 

979 

873 

917 

1,251 
1,1 16 

1.035 

8,19 
S30 
950 ' 
1-004 , 

1 

041 1 

864 j 
1. 016 ; 
1,461 i 
1-049 

1 I >50^ 
i 1 7 ?-' 

: 1 * 15 ^ 

74:2 

5 ^ 

:,93 
j 8 -J 7 

901 

1 I '65 

I -,o 5 o 

T A,:: 

i 797 

9.3 

I. ICO 

' 1-057 

;.oi 4 

824 

947 

l;I -33 

I, lOS 

r,St 

74 > 

7"6 

1.057 

I ci 7 

l ,''44 

■'49 

677 

I 215 

9G4 

1,333 

333 

1,500 

! 

Total 0 — 30 ■ 

945 1 

90 T 

•ri’ 

: 010 . 

7 f "/ 2 1 

7 )// 


3,052 

J7 

! ^ 

7 “ 

7 i.'-.J 

G-' ; 

••/--> 

1,0 y 

30-40 
40—50 
50 — 60 
60 and over 

846 

SS 3 

796 

950 

846 

651 

718 

1.063 

S62 

900 

035 

1,056 

1,063 

ggo 

3,120 

1.541 

1,070 
990 
1,120 
1,549 I 

1,048 

999 

1 . 1 5,6 
1,57s 

q6i 

S90 

1 136 

1 1-329 j 

987 

1,385 

I ^03 

803 

462 

3,257 

,460 

1 878 

' .837 

I loS 

.67 

S92 

S16 

I.IjO ' 

y 53 
833 
747 

1 004 

1.033 

S27 

1,286 

9,34 

8bo 

1.077 

I 20) 

' l,0CO 
■ 2,noo 

Total 50 and 

837 

702 

9’7 

I ,! 13 j 

1 7 ,::^ 


. I Oig 

l,C4J 

3 

( Z2~/ 

1 ‘ 70 , 

'■ 1 

I -'5; 

043 

77 

1 T,23,y 

over. 







) 




1 




i 

Total all ages 

gi2 

S7O 

923 

i 

1 

i 

, ‘yOSS 

i.O-j' 

\ 974 

1,04' 


1 G 



o;6 

\ ' 

r 959 

a € t u a 1 
population. 

Total all ages 

938 

1,002 

',00s 

7,052 

\ 

1 

1 

ly'US 

; 1,049 

1.030 : 

3 ,f 25 

i 

i 

! ; 

1 i 

■70 

960 


0-7 

1 

i r,i33 

na t ti r a 1 
population. 

1 i 




1 

i t 


i 

! 







1 

1 

1 


Note.— T he figures for natural population 
have not been received. 


are not quite accurate as they leave out of accoun: emigrat 


tioii to oicv'ncc 


> in ln''ia for which defails 
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CHAPTER VI. — SEX 


Subsidiary Table IV. — Number of Females per t,ooo Males for certain 

Selected Castes. 







Number of 

Females per 

1,000 Males 



Group 


Caste. 








No. 



All ages. 

0—5 

5—12 

12— IS 

15—20 

LO 

0 

1 

0 

40 and over. 



3 

4 


6 

7 

s 

9 

I A 


The Twice-Born. 

02 t 

I 02 y 

00 5 ' 


S47 


g 66 


Bania 


907 

980 

999 

735 

S69 

S56 

961 


Brahir.ar 

... ... 

867 

093 

079 

690 

799 

798 

917 


Raj L at 

... 

983 

!,C 74 

1,0 j 6 

878 

S79 

972 

CO25 

II A 

• Higher Cultivators. 


1,034 

ocS 


97 - 

1,020 



Ahir (Hiu'':, 

987 

i.oSs 

967 

997 

S47 

1,021 

959 


„ (.An 

.n 1st 

I 008 

1 209 

1 

83s 

775 

986 

1.033 


Kachh' 


97.3 

1,090 

999 

059 

6S4 

1.058 

953 


Kurb; 

... 

974 

>.025 

1,021 

779 

948 

999 

052 


KurrTiL 


^ 03 Q 

Q 23 

944 

970 

1,040 

1.068 

1^200 


Lodhi 


I.C05 

t c86 

946 

S21 

S87 

1,042 

1,113 


.Mall 


989 

1,010 

1.038 

716 

950 

1,048 

979 


Marat h ■ 


989 

1 076 

1 

1.004 

833 

1.1C6 

084 

943 

11 B 


Higher Artisans. 

95 c' 

!,OIS 

1,000 

S74 

oyi 

9~7 

PS 4 


Birhn' 


912 

042 

9C7 

841 

S80 

916 

881 


Sur.'tr 


990 

1.072 

1,027 

897 

S08 

972 

1. 015 

II C 


Servi.ng Castes. 

1,02 s 

1 

1,122 ; 

2 .OC'o 

84s 

033 

i,oig 

4,05,7 


Dhimar 


1,023 

L "7 

985 

85,8 

C23 

1,092 

1.014 


ICe’Vat 


i,oS6 

i.oSi 

1.07? 

S53 

1,059 

I 236 

£91 


Na 


1.034 

I , >34 

I 036 

S24 

940 

I 024 

I.II! 

HI B 

Lower Artisans and Traders. 

1.0 rj 

1,023 

1 

1,01^ 

9^4 

92:} 

2,072 

T,02' 


Bahna 

ii-.'-iln-. .r' 

9S4 

8.37 i 

845 

642 

] , 1 1 5 

I .204 

cc6 


Ban-ara 


95.3 

i.i 5 ‘ 

936 

S24 

957 

1.034 

80S 


Kalar 


!,02S 

1.051 

1,024 

830 

1,010 

I,C.i 2 

I.OS4 


i\ 05 ht 

. , 

991 

i,c 44 

1,032 

873 

S7S 

1,019 

977 


Lr>ar 

... ... 

986 

976 

oSo 

S03 

i.i 1 1 

980 

1,02s 


i e ' 


1.023 

J 013 

1,033 

sss 

979 

J .041 

1,049 

IV 


Dravidian Tribes 


1 , 1 -^ I 

1,003 

•' 7 - 

<>32 

,.113 

7 059 


Gcr;. (H 

ndu ... 

I.J06 

1.7.57 

07S 

891 

0S6 

i.ofo 

1,036 


(Anin'.l't 

i,05T 

1,067 

1,022 

89.! 

026 

1.058 

>,047 


GoP.ari 

... .*• 

997 

1,019 

1,028 

75c 

0-4 

1 i'5 

5OG 


Halba 


966 

>.035 

S75 

521 

1,750 

CO9 

1.071 


Ka’.\ar (Hinuu) 

1,009 

So 5 

885, 

965 

780 

973 

I 400 


K^rkii 


:,o26 

i 283 

920 

762 

847 

963 

I 29S 


(Jraon (Animi.st^ 

95 > 

1.040 

1. 013 

b22 

8S3 

88c 

973 


(Christia'' 

965 

1,021 

1,015 

S07 

S76 

1,006 

1,01 6 

Vr 


U ntouchables. 

Ij032 

1,053 


Opg 

1,024 

2 ,CG2 

994 


Chanar 


1 .036 

982 

1.022 

964 

I.IOI 

MO7 

999 


Dhcbi 


1,026 

1,051 

1,003 

9 06 

q6o 

1 074 

1,042 


GanJa 


',«31 

1,154 

1,107 

836 

886 

1,278 

1,183 


Kumhai- 


1,017 

1,210 

1.026 

049 

1,013 

9c 0 

960 


Mehri 

... 

1,020 

1,09s 

1,02s 

S3 2 

1.026 

1,076 

062 


Panha 

1 


1.057 

978 

147 

998 

756 

1,113 

1,223 


subsidiary tables. 
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Subsidiary Table V. — Actual number of Births and Deaths reported for 
EACH Sex during the decades, 1891-igoo, 1901-1910 and 1911-1920. 




Ncmd 

CR or Births. 



XUMCEK OF DS \T1IS. 


Year. 











Male. 


Female. 

Total. 

Male. 


Pemae. 

To tal. 


1 

2 


3 


4 

5 


6 

7 

IS9I 

... ••• 

251,104 


233.063 


486,167 

222 

523 

19^S52 

418,37s 

1892 

... 

238,710 


224,458 


463,168 

209.4^3 

’ '^1 211 

390,694 

1893 


237. ' 72 


222,318 


459,490 

I So 

31S 

160 8:4 

347,172 

:S94 


230,870 


217.45S 


448,328 

240 

•232 

21:, (-72 

461,904 

:39S 


209.905 


198,814 


408,719 

257.972 

224 277 

482,249 

= 896 

... 

204,567 


191,592 


396,159 

015 

175 

2.'6.2‘^3 

581,458 

1S97 


182,905 


170.196 


353,101 

440. ,53s 

350,775 . 

797,313 

189S 

1899 


'9S 

314.045 


184,324 

297,824 


379, 9'2 
612,469 

160,056 

,■41. 4'^! ! 

i 70 536 

301,517 

388,890 

1900 


206,772 


>93'37i 


402,143 

1 429 

247 

3-2 702 

792,039 


Total 1891-1900 

2,272 253 


2 .,'o 7,2/S 

4>4''>o,C5r. 

j 

17* 

2,2 . 77 ■ 

r 

1901 

... 

177.045 


•07,432 


344.477 

! 151,805 


290,175 

1502 

... 

305.5''4 


2o_i_55 I 


596,915 

1 171 

300 

156.72,; ’ 

328,029 

1903 

... 

275.H7 


21>I,SgI 


537 008 

222 

9.59 

2^0 0:7 

430,896 

1004 


324,860 


30), 339 


634,208 

’ ICO 

'^5Q 

:8-’ 3^0 

386,239 

1905 


327.9SS 


3 '4.2 I < 


642,199 

231 

573 

210, Sio 

442,383 

1906 


314,101 


jOo.SfS 


614,616 

: 2 iS 

’0.S 

24?,=c8 

516,613 

1907 


319.847 


303,082 


623,529 

7'4S3 

23«,-.20 

495,603 

igoS 


325,051 


310,524 

1 

633,575 

~3 

476 

217.1 0:; 

457,081 

1909 


316.194 


301.793 


617,987 

200 

7-'i 

i 36,.12.+ 

396,135 

•910 


340 55-’ 


322,848 


663,400 

281,090 

255,162 

537,252 


Totai 1901-1910 

1 



2,'Sj,7'0 

: 


2,2:: 

'47 

2 1.7, 


I9I I 


352, .-60 


336,1 **2 


688.432 

-54 

705 

227,79- 

482,497 

1912 


343.127 


328,171 


671,298 

307,773 

28; 5:2 

589,285 

1913 

... 

350.797 


334,700 


685.557 

22 1 

360 


421,39s 

1914 


365,018 


349 S99 


714,917 

268,655 

241,907 

510,652 

J913 


34', '6,2 


326,177 


667,340 

259,180 

240,502 

499,682 

igi6 


311.814 


258.223 

J 

610,237 

.-g,. 

085 

265.914 

555,999 

1917 


343,016 


326,826 

: 

669,842 

262 

7,?S 

239,046 

501,834 

1918 

... 

307 •75: 


204,073 


601.824 

-21 

221 

706,629 

1,427,850 

19'0 

... •• 1 

244,686 


232,867 


477,553 

’ 316,708 

285 012 ' 

601,720 

1920 

... 

279,140 


205, 041 


545,081 

j 203 

553 

-‘■'4 j 575 - 

558,128 


Total 1911-1920 1 

S'3^)77- 


7CC 


’J J- 

1 ? .-o' 

>29 

, 

■ ,140, 042 



i Difference between 

! Difference 

between 

DrVerence between 






columns 2 anc 


columns 

5 and 6. 

columns 4 and 7. 

N’ imber 0: femal,* Xu 

mber of female 


Year. 

E.Kcess of latter 

Excess of latter 

Excess of former 

births o.-r t ,;oo 

ath'i per 1.000 



over former -i- and 

over former + and 

over 

latlcr-i-and 


Tiile birtbv. 

male '..eaths. 



deficit — . 


deficit — . 

1 

deficit — . 




I 

8 

1 0 


10 


1 1 

12 

1891 

... 

— 16,041 


— 23,671 


- 67,752 


;3‘-' 

SSo 

1802 

... 

— 14 

253 


—28,272 

, 

■•■72,47 + 


C40 

865 

1S03 

... 

— 1*1.554 


— 25.4'^4 


-t- 1 1 2,318 


O'; 7 

S63 

1894 

... 

— 13,412 

1 

30,560 


—13,576 


542 , 

S76 

1395 


— 11 

091 

j 

—33 695 


— 7o'53o 


947 1 

S69 

1896 


— 12 

973 

t 

- 4'^, 892 


—185 299 


037 ! 

845 

1S97 


— 12 

70? 

J 

-^>3,763 


—444 212 


731 1 

Sio 

1898 


— I I 

264 


— >S.--55 


T 7"* 595 


-4- ' 

SS4 

1899 

... ♦ 

— 16821 


— 29,818 


■* 223,579 


047 

858 

1900 


— I 1,401 


—66,455 


— 3?9 ^96 


4 5 

S45 


Total 1891-1903 

—154 

Sjo 


t 5 


— -0 


42 

- 5 > 

IGOI 

... ••• 

— 9,613 


—•,"435 


54,a02 


026 

gii 

1902 


— 13,813 


—14,583 


-1- 208.SS6 


5 

915 

1903 


— 13 

226 


- 14.9.82 


- 106, 1 1 > 



93.5 

1904 

... 

— 15. 

530 


-13,479 


-1- 247,909 

1 

1 

0^2 

935 

•90S 

... 

— ^3-777 1 

— 20, 763 


-1- 19,9,816 

) 

’158 

910 

1906 


13 

586 


— 10. 5*^7 


-^98.003 


957 

927 

1907 

... 

— 16.165 


—•9.363 


— 1 27,026 


1,40 

925 

1 90S 


— 12, 

527 


—21,871 


+ 170 4,14 


761 

909 

1Q09 

... 

— 14.401 


—23.287 


-1- 221,852 


■154 

S3 9 

1910 

... 

— 17,704 


—24 92S 


- ICt', 14S 


''o.S 

on 


Total 1901-1910 

—141 

5-/- 

- 



+ ; d27,'Ta 1 



7:7 

1911 


— 1G088 


— 2^,013 


+ 705 935 


664 1 

S34 

1913 

... 

— 14,050 


—26 261 


- ^2,01 3 


-56 

0*5 

!9>3 


— I' >.037 


‘-ao “5 


■r294.lt, 2 


;54 

SS7 

IQI4 

.. 

- 15,110 


— 26,6^8 


-!• 204 265 


:5‘ 

got 

•9' 5 

... 

— 14 gSo 


—18,678 


•r 167,658 


.-56 

02S 

1Q16 


1 

'lOi 


— 24,i7' 


-*■54.2.38 


'-'T / 

917 

19*7 

... ' 

— 16, 

190 


23,742 


— 168, ooS 


-53 

910 

191S 

... ... . 

— 13 678 


-•4.592 


-- 826,026 


1:6 


1919 


— 1 1.S19 


— 3 1 ,6q6 


— 124,167 


■ — "» 

X'’ “ 

900 

1920 

... 

— 13- 

199 


—28,978 


—•3,047 


953 , 

901 


Total 1911-1920 

, . i 

— 143 . 4'} 3 j 

- 

- 247,014 


♦ •■•So’,0J3 


955 

o-v 
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CHAPTER VT.— SEX. 


Annexure to Subsidiary Table V. — Actual number of Births and Deaths 

REPORTED FOR EACH SEX BY NATURAL DIVISIONS DURING THE DECADE I9II-20. 


BIRTHS. 



Nf 

WCL’DD \ VaLLF\ 

Dl\ ISICN. 

1 Platfau Division. 

M.2.RATHA Pl.\IN 

Dl\ ISION. 

CHHATTISGARH PlAIN DIVISION 
ExCLUDi.NG States. 

Years. 














Male. 

Female. 

Tot.5. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

-Malt. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male, 

Female. 

Total. 

I 

2 

0 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

to 

1 1 

12 

13 

1911 


;o,I 55 


\ 

\ 

3?, 457 

80,505 

154,037 

143.10s 

299,242 

83.978 

S1474 

165,452 

;e!2 

72.508 

69,074 , 

141,582 

39,679 

38,057 

77,736 

152,709 

144,809 

297,518 

78,231 

76.231 

154,462 

19:- 

73.-CS5 

69 4:6 

142,50! 

41,453 

30,360 

80,813 

158,690 

150,303 

308,953 

77,569 

75,68 1 

153,250 

1914 

7^;C:4 

74-540 

153,614 

39,' 78 

37.031 

77,109 . 

163,418 

155315 

318.733 

84.34S 

82,113 

166,461 

1015 

65.4 ''i 

61.762 

427, 223 

38,019 

56,963 

74,582 

154,257 

146,277 

300,534 

83,426 

Si.iis 

164,601 

IQlf 

6c..2'-'i 

5C70S 

1 36,969 

34,478 

S3, 216 , 

67.694 

I39;732 

133 124 

272,856 

77,343 

75,375 

152,718 

!9I7 

71,021 

67,200 

'38,292 

37-381 

35-695 

73,076 

151,208 

143.412 

394,620 

83.336 ■ 

80,529 

163,855 

3918 

6.;,02S 

60,825 

•25.053 

33,24! 

31.940 , 

65,181 

136,281 

120.686 

265,867 

74.201 

71,622 , 

145.723 


50.439 

48.056 

98,455 

24.715 

23,488 • 

4S.203 

1 10,252 i 

104,090 

214.342 

59.280 , 

57,233 ' 

116,513 

1920 

55.202 

52 iIc 6 

i 

107.328 

20,621 

27.904 

57 * 5 

229,236 

122,797 

252,033 

65,061 ' 

63,044 

128,105 

Total 

c6,U5-’0 

027, '-’7 / 

''0 

355.S-V 

344,101 ! 

102,014 

1,449-720 , 

1,314,0’'. 

2.324,03.’: 

760,613 

744tr^7 

i,S”,i40 


DEATHS. 


Years. 

Nerbudda \'ali.ey 
Division. 

Pla 

ttau Division. 

Mar.athx Plain Division. 

Chhattisgarh Plain Division 
EXCLUDING States . 


Male. 

Female. ; 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

1 

Female. 

Total. 

I 

.2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

I I 

12 

13 

IQII 

60.457 

! 

1 

i 

55.124 1 

115,581 

27,191 

24.361 

52,552 

222,823 

99,914 

212,737 

54,334 

48,393 

102,627 

1912 

66,059 

62,808 i 

128,907 

30,083 

27.918 

58,001 

150,693 

137,378 

288,072 

6o_S9S 

53,408 

114,306 

1913 

49,594 

45,494 ^ 

95,488 

22.977 

19,776 

42,753 

96,743 

84,424 

181,167 

53,646 

48,341 

201,587 

1914 

56.508 

51-816 

1 

208,334 

27,763 

24,910 

52.673 

127,510 

214,167 

241,677 

56,874 

5 '>io 4 

107,97s 

1925 

56.656 

54,250 i 

I io,qo6 

27,919 

26,254 

54.173 

113,483 

104,509 

217.992 

DI,J 22 

55,489 

116,61 2 

1916 

59,380 

54,224 

223,604 

28,580 

26,289 

54,869 

143,963 

135,527 

281,490 

56,162 

49,874 

206,036 

1917 

63,249 

59,094 

2 22,343 

26,811 

24,215 

51,026 

117,130 

105,068 

222,198 

55-598 

£0,669 

106,267 

191 s 

170,849 

165,32s ■ 

336,177 

94,472 

92,139 

186,61 1 

1 

330,537 

328,839 

659.376 

125,363 

120,323 

245,686 

1929 

69527 

63,191 

132,718 

32 , 4 .‘I 9 

29,453 

61.912 

124.356 

112,658 

237,014 

90,366 

79,710 

170,076 

1920 

76,831 

68,878 

145,709 

48,935 

44,188 

93.113 

101,047 

90,921 

191,968 

66,750 

60,588 

127,33s 

Total 

729,550 

i 

680, 2oy ^ 

! 

1,409,757 

367,180 

33 P ,503 

jo 6 , 6 S 3 

1,420,283 

\ 

J 

!. 3 ‘ 3,405 

2,733,690 

681^013 

611,899 

1,298,912 


Note . — Figures for Feudatory States are not ayailable. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


Subsidiary Table \T.— Number of Deaths of each Sex at different ages 


igii. i 1012 . j 1913 . . 19 : 4 . I 19 : 5 . i igi 6 . 


5 o and over 


60 and over 


19 

II. 

Male. 

Female. 

2 

3 

& 2.353 

76,827 

52.035 

47,109 

I 2,923 

1 1 ,.858 

6.345 

5.74S 

j 

6,387 

1 

) 

6,444 

10 

Cl 

40 

17,40s 

> 6.437 1 

14,095 

] 

II 362 

1 

M- 7 I 5 ' 

12.449 

22,604 

24.491 

254.705 

227,792 


19 

12 . 

1913. 

1914. 

Male 

Female. 

Male. 

FemaU. 

Male. 

Female 

4 

5 

-6 

7 

S 

9 

107,134 

80,961 

86,311 

7 ' 954 

I02 ,Sc6 


68,405 

61,317 

44 , 1 14 

39 935 

62.270 

56.205 

16,623 

14.653 

10,577 

9-4 -5 

1 1 03 1 

10,541 i 

7-756 

6.914 

4 , ■‘^40 

4,120 

5.273 

4,374 

6,757 

7.371 

4.570 

4.725 

4432 

5.123 

>7.514 

2 1 .435 

12.576 

14 060 

12,601 

15.880 

iS.yjS 

17.3:9 . 


11.736 

14,314 

13 317 

17.414 

13 617 


S.943 

14.(06 

10,074 

17,007 

i 4 ,SSj 

12,442 

10.256 

14,028 

11.687 

30,343 

33.S21 

4i,Soo 

22,867 

16,705 

1 29.043 

o'”'/ 773 

2S[,5I2 

223,35., 

1 

' ^ 9^.035 

20^,053 

2-1,007 


10 

1 1 

12 

13 

03.373 

79,746 

87,628 

74,283 

.=4,780 

51,701 

59.364 

55,651 

12,684 

1 1,7 1 1 

17.945 

16,342 

6,C22 

5430 

8,510 

7.574 

4.90. 

5. 572 

6, = 74 

6 ,S 63 

13.71 7 

16,650 

18,14: 

20,34s 

13.275 

13.935 

20,436 

lS,2II 

14-66 

1CS31 

19.208 

14,19c 

14.344 

12,091 

38,687 

15.845 

28,910 

32,235 

33,592 

36,397 

JSO.iSi 

24.5502 

200,025 

265,914 


S 2.385 69,571 128,901 I 111,391 


45.453 j 43.073 

I 

I 

14 , 29 s I 13,588 
S,ii 7 7,711 
6,207 6,497 
i 6 , 8 gi ; 18,585 
19,919 17,624 

19,214 13,667 

18,261 14,389 


116,677 ! 107,78s 

i 

46,750 j 47.C00 

j 

32,399 ; 3 ',956 

I 

33,843 i 38,190 
97,505 >23,113 
95,612 95,364 

65,848 51,225 

45.350 37,788 

59,336 62,814 


75,781 65,990 

61.971 57-795 

23,711 I 20,44s 
12,040 i 9,641 

I 

9,287 i 8,366 

23.530 24,686 


1920. 

Total. 

Average 
number of 

Male. 

! 

■ Female. 

Male. 

1 

! Female. 

1 

i 

female 
deaths per 
1,000 male 
deaths. 

20 

21 

1 22 

i 23 

! 

24 

73,492 

62,058 

931,454 

j 

787,549 

j 

S46 

45,543 

1 42,194 

610,630 

1 562,862 

i 

922 

16,673 

14,911 

184,115 1 

1 

^ 170,887 

92S 

9,865 

5334 

101,167 

91,802 

907 

9,665 

9,072 

91,622 

98,228 

1,073 

25,132 

25.8S5 

253,022 

298.250 

1,179 


30,903 17,200 

37.794 41,003 


29,588 25,456 

35,687 1S.844 

21,516 I 17,981 

I 

36,396 ! 39,840 


270,173 

228.777 

197,543 

329,525 


250,174 

169,740 

165,170 

356,352 


324543 33,941 


262,78s 239,046 721,221 706,629 316,708 283,012 293,353 264,57s 1 3,19^,028 1 2,951,014 
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Appendix to Chapter VI. — Size of Families. 

An attempt has been made at the present census to obtain some special figures 
relating to the size of families in this province on which point information cannot be 
obtained from the census tables. A number of books were issued containing perforated 
slips with space thereon for information as to the age of parents, the number of children 
born alive, the number surviving, the length of married life and the caste of the family. 
These were distributed to the census officials, and they ^^erc asked to obtain the informa- 
tion and return the books to the tabulation office. In most cases the officials selected 
were Supervisors, generally of the Patwari class. In all, alter rejecting obviously incorrect 
returns, the results for 157,181 families were tabulated. 

In estimating the results it must be remembered that the following sources of error 
are present : — 

ji) The families \\ere not selected at random, but according to the discretion of the 
census official. It is certain that he would select families larger than the 
average, and that families with no children would seldom be recorded. 

(2) Supervision of the work was difficult, and a dishonest ofTiciai might sometimes 

be tempted to make fictitious entries to complete his book. 

(3) Information as regards age is verv inaccurate in India. 

j-l) The date of the marriage ceremonv may be given instead of :hat of first co-habi- 
tation. 

js) Children born alive but subsequently dying may be omitted through oversight. 


TaI.!LE I. 


HINDUS. 


A^c-group of husband 
on marriage. 

Number or 1 
laniil ies dealt | 

i 1 1; . ‘ 

X umber of 
' hlldren born 
alive. 

i 

Number of 
sur\ iving 
children. 

.Average num- 
ber of chil- 
dren pe.* 
famUy. 

Average 
N'uii'bcr of 
surviving chi 1- 
dren per family. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Lt— 17 

1 

r.Sro 

3'-897 

23.309 

6'o4 

3TS 

lS —22 


10,70 s 

71.C97 

41,993 

6 64 

3'92 

23- 27 

•* i 

4-843 

31-703 

iS,6o6 

6-55 

3-84 

aS— 32 


2 307 

M- 77 ^ 

8.S47 

O'^O 

. 3’83 

33—37 


551 

3 j 547 

2, 12 1 

6’44 

" 38s 



-50 

I 5+9 

904 

0’20 

3’62 

Over 42 


113 

690 

422 

6 1 1 

373 


XctTl .. i 

1 

i 

24.631 

‘62,233 

96, 202 

5-59 

3'9i 


Table II. 

AXIMISTS (GONDS). 


13-17 



620 - 

3,859 

2 513 

6'22 

4 05 

:S — 72 



1,242 

7.529 

4.?00 , 

n-c6 

3 94 

23—27 



5°3 

.3.098 

1,964 : 

616 

3'90 

2 -S -33 



290 

1,723 

I 07S 

5-87 

372 

33—37 


, . ' 

67 - 

434 

2fg 

6-48 

4-02 

, 33—42 



33 , 

211 

125 

6 ' 3 q , 

379 

Over 42 



1 1 

62 

49 

5-64 

4-45 


Total 


2,766 

16.S96 

10,888 

6*1 1 1 

3 ’94 
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Table III. 


MOHAMMEDANS. 


i 


Age-group or husband j 
on marriage. i 


1 

I 


Xumbcr cf 
families dealt , 
with. ' 


Number of 
children born 
alive. 


dumber oi 
surviving 
children. 


! Average num- 
ber of chd- 
dren per 
family. 


Average number 
of surviving 
children 
per 

f .a m i I y . 


13-J7 

18 — 22 


23—27 
28— 32 


33—37 
38— 42 
Over 42 


I 2 

i 

1 

3 

r 

4 

5 

6 

} 

...j mi 

Soo ' 

470 1 

6 61 

3 

...! 33 S 

2.279 1 

U.SQO j 

5 'So 

4'!5 

.. ; 201 

1.340 ! 

816 . 

6 67 

■l-oo 

m3 

^75 

525 

T" 1 

4-27 

...' 36 

233 

'37 

047 

3 -St 

20 

139 

S7 

6-95 

4 ' 3 S 

>3 


5 ' 

7 ’ 3 i 5 

3 ' 0 ~ 

...! S49 

5,762 

3-476 

5 70 

4-09 


Table IV. 

ALL CLASSES. 


1 





6,600 

43 - 5 .i 6 

26 , 2:, 2 

6‘6o 

3 -9? 

iS— 22 



12,285 

80,905 

48.273 

6'59 


2^^ — 27 


... : 

S .547 : 

36,141 

21,386 

•■'■52 


2S— 32 



2,720 . 

17,348 

10,450 

638 

3 'S 4 



•• i 

654 ■ 

4 , 2'4 

2-527 

644 

T So 

38 42 



303 

1,899 

1, 1 16 

6'27 

;6.? 

Over 42 



137 

S4S 

422 

C'lp 

3 ' 8 r 


Total 

j 

28,246 

184.911 

1 10,566 

6 5 .’^ 

3 91 


The first four tables only deal with completed families, for which purpose those in 
which the married state has lasted 29 or more years have b-en selected. In order to 
counteract the tendency to give ages in round numbers, quinquennial groups have been 
taken. Owin" to the difficultv of obtaining exact information about age, and the fact 
that most females in India co-habit with their husbands within a verv short time of att.aiuing 
puberty, there are not sufficient data to obtain any information as to the effect of the age 
of the fAiale when beginning married life on the ultimate size of the family. There is a 
o-reater variation in the case of men, and the tables, except for .Mohammedans, w here the 
number cf families tabulated is very small, indicate that the beginning _ of married life by 
males before they have attained full maturitv is likely to re-sult in families of smaller size. 
The number and percentage of surviving children is also srnaller in the first age-group. 
One fact that should be noticed is the small effect which the increasing age of the husband 
at marriage has on the total number of children. 


OwincT to the small number of families of Animi.sts and Mohammedans tabulated, 
conclusive Tnferences cannot be drawn from these figures as to the comparative fertility 
of these classes and of Hindus : but it would appear probable that the order of fertility 
is Mohammedans, Animists and then Hindus, but that Animists should be classed before 
Mohammedans as far as the number of survivors in the family is concerned. 
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TABLE V. — Showing the sise of families according to the length of married life, 

caste group — Hindus. 


Duration of married life in years. 



2 3 4 

s : 

1 

6 

7 

8 

1 

9 1 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

. Number ot families 
dealt with. 

1 072 1.637 2,140 

2,756 3.255 

2.8 18 

4.223 

'i 

2.366 1 

■ 

8,782 

2,333 

8,152 


4,523 

9 >S 07 

6,959 

. Number of children 
(both sexe>) born 
ali\ e. 

91 1 ; 1.747 2,636 

4.400 5,817 

5.910 

9.557 

6,322 j 24,264 

7.406 

27,882 

12,684 

17,832 

38,567 

30,414 

Number of siuviviii^ 
children (both 

sexes,’'. 

762 1,447 2,067 

3..339 4 . 3 ' I 

i 4.201 

6,837 

4.382 1 

1 

' 6,937 

5,225 

18.955 

8,447 

12,021 

27.839 

20,-136 

. Number cf chi dren 
born per famih . 

‘S5 ; 1*07 i‘23 

r6o 

' 79 

' 2'10 

2’ 26 

2-67 ■ 

2 76 

3’'7 

3‘42 

373 

3’94 

4 'o6 

477 

. Number of surviving 
children per family. 

•71 -ss '97 

i 

l' 2 \ I'32 

1-49 

1‘62 

1-85 

i ‘93 

2‘24 

2-33 

2'4S 

2'66 

2'93 

2'89 






Dl ration 

OF .MARRIED LIFE IN YAERS. — [ Concld .) 







iS 

'9 

20 

21 

t 

1 22 

r* 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 and 
over. 

Total. 

1, Number cf faniide? 
dealt with. 

2,605 

5,659 

1,809 

13 42; 

2, '95 

1 

, ,1 35' 

1,711 

2,192 

8.332 

1,909 

1,29s 

2,245 

24,631 

136,282 

2 * Number of chilcrer 
(both sexc?) born 
alive. 

1 1 966 

26,743 

8,996 

67.474 

I i.SSg 

1 23,350 

9,924 

12.963 

47.7'9 

1 1,683 

7,790 

13,927 

162,253 

613,526 

3. Number of surviv 
ing children (loth 
sexes). 

7,931 

17,861 

1S.940 

44, '3? 

7.779 

! 

i 

■ 15.662 

6,41 1 

8,283 

30,745 

7,201 

4,868 

8,874 

96,202 

398,800 

4. Number of rhiiuren 
born per famil). 

4'59 

473 

1 4'97 

1 

S'03 

5'42 

; 5'48 

5 So 

5 'oi 

573 

6 12 

6' 00 

6-20 

659 

45° 

5. Number ot surviv 
ing children pei 
familv. 

3'04 

3'i6 

j 32s 

1 

3-29 

1 3'54 

3'6o 

375 

37S 

3 '69 

377 

375 

3’95 

3*91 

2’93 


TABLE VI. — Showing the size of families according to the length of married life, 

caste group— Animist (Gond). 


Di ration cf .married life in years. 





2 

3 

4 j 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 I 

12 

'3 

14 


16 

I. 

Number cf 

families dealt with... 

1C5 

184 

247 ' 

3'7 

341 

2S5 : 

40S ' 

246 

1,125 

213 

1,008 

289 

435 

1,274 

760 

2. 

Number c: 
born alive. 

childre.c (both sexes) 

ICO 

203 

298 

510 , 

642 

604 i 

T 

959 

652 

3, '86 

686 

3,364 

1.063 

>,733 

5,192 

3,463 

3- 

Number of s 
sexes). 

urvivir.g children (both 

So 

181 , 

250 

393 

491 

444 

688 1 

464 

2,305 

490 

2,432 

712 

1,219 

3,705 

2,409 

4- 

Number of chi. dren born alive per 
family. 

■So 

I’lO 

1*21 ' 

1*61 

1-88 

2 12 

4-35 1 

2-65 

2-83 

3'22 

374 

368 

3-98 

4-08 

476 

S- 

Number cf 
family 

surv.ving children per 

■64 

9S 

I'OI 

I 24 1 

1 

1-44 

1-56 

r69 

1-89 

2-05 

2-30 

2-41 

2-4f 

2 80 

2*91 

3*7 


Duration of .married life in years. — [Cuncld.) 


I. 

Number 

of 

famddes dealt w ith 

2. 

Number of chiidren (both sexes) born 


alive. 



3- 

Number 

0: 

surviving children (both 


sexes). 


4 - 

Number 

of 

children n alive per 


family. 


5- 

Number 

of 

surviving children per 


family. 



'7 

1 "i 

19 1 

1 

20 j 

21 1 

1 

22 

23 

24 

1 

1 

1 

26 j 

27 ' 

1 

28 

; 29 and 1 

over. 

Total 

260 

655 

172 

1,894 

1 

203 1 

\ 

466 1 

167 

1 

1 214 

1 

',031 

1 48 


222 

2,766 

15.560 

1,224 

^ 3,059 

1 S64 

9,302 

1,067 

2,470 ; 

947 

1,187 

5,554 

1 877 

614 

',327 

16,896 

68,043 

SS 3 

, 2, 1 n : 

1 

559 

6.363 

734 

'•654 1 

626 

8:6 

3,790 

1 566 

4 379 

874 

110,888 

46,477 

471 

i 4-67 

S ’02 

4-91 

5.26 

570 I 

5-67 

1 S'SS 

1 579 

j 5-93 

5-85 

S ’98 

6*1 1 

4'37 

3'2S 

1 3’23 

1 

1 

1 

3 ‘ 2 S 

336 

3 '6 i 

3’55 1 

i 

375 

i 3 ' 8 i 

i 

1 3 ' 6 S 

1 

! 3-82 

i 

3 ’ 6 i 

3'94 

3'94 

2-99 
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TABLE VII. — Showing the size of families according to the length of married life, 

caste group — Mohammedans. 







Duration of married 

LIFE 

IN YEARS. 








^ i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

I I 

12 

13 1 

i 

14 

15 

16 

1. 

Number of families dealt with... 

76 

1 10 

123 

134 

>56 

152 

194 

95 

566 

94 

334 

129 ' 

198 

369 

236 

2 . 

Number of children (both sexes) 
born alive. 

70 

135 

179 . 

20S 

312 

343 

445 ■ 

266 

i,C97 

31 I 

1.213 

534 i 

865 

1,583 

1,067 

3- 

Number of surviving children (both 
sexes). 

61 

105 

126 . 

>55 

23S 

253 

321 , 

191 

80S 

234 

832 

358 

609 

1,099 

717 

4- 

Number of children born per family. 

■93 

1-23 

I 46 ' 

i'55 

2*00 

C’26 

2*29 ' 

2'SO 

3'oo 


363 

4’i4 i 

; 

4’37 

1 4'29 

4-5- 

5- 

Number of surviving children per 
family. 

•80 

■95 

ro2 ; 

i‘i6 

1-53 

I '66 

I -65 ' 

2*01 

• 

2’2I 

2'38 

2'49 

00 

3 'o8 

; 2-98 

! 3’04 

1 


Duration' of marrie i fife in years. — (Cohf.M.) 


17 1 18 19 20 21 22 ; 23 I 34 35 i 2t) I 27 28 Total. 


T , 

Number of families dealt with 

100 

216 

50 

.501 


163 

49 

60 

26S 

ICO 

46 

79 

S49 : 

S, 33 > 

2. 

Number of children (both sexes) born 
alive. 

494 

>,073 

307 

2.615 

472 

941 

301 

405 

1,634 

633 

337 

493 

5,762 ; 

23.994 

3 - 

Number of surviving children fboth 
sexes). 

318 

73' 

212 

'.757 

329 

619 , 

207 

00 

l , 0 S 2 

395 

>56 i 

2S7 

3,476 

15,924 

4- 

Number of children born per family.. 

4'94 

4 97 

5'20 


5 <50 

5'77 . 

6 14 

675 

610 

63.3 

5’iS ' 

6-23 

679 

4'49 

5. 

Number of surviving children per familv 

3' 1 8 

3'3S 

359 

3'5' 

3-56 

S'So 

4'22 

4'30 

404 

3 95 

3’39 

3-63 

409 

2 98 


TABLE VIII. — Showing the sice of families according to the length of married life. 

caste group — All Classes. 

DfR^TtON OF AI^RRIFD LIFE IN YEAR?;. 



2 

3 

4 

5 6^7 

s 

9 

10 , 

I I 

12 

I 

>3 

>4 

15 

16 

I. Number of families 
dealt wilh. 

',273 

1.93 1 

2,5>o 

3,207 i 3,752 1 3-255 

1 1 

1 

4,825 j 2,707 

1 

10,273 j 2,640 

1 

9i494 ■ 

3,819 

5.156 

11, >50 

7,955 

2. Number of children 
(both sexes) born 
al ive. 

i,o3i 

2,085 

3,U3 

5, 1 >8 - 6,771 : 6,857 
i ' 

! j 

io,q6i : 7,240 

28,547 8,403 

i 

1 

32.459 

i 

14,281 

20,430 

45,342 

34,944 

3. Number of surviving 
children iboth 

sexes). 

903 

>,733 

2-443 

3 887 5,040 ' 4,898 

7.S46 i 5,037 
! 

20.050 ^ 5,939 , 

1 

22,219 j 

1 

1 

j 

9.517 

13.849 

32,643 

23,262 

4. Number of children 
born per family. 

■85 

I 08 

i-24 

I 60 I So 2-1 I 

1 

*- -/ 1 

2 ' 6 y 

00 

3-iS , 

3’42 , 

j 

374 

396 

4-07 

4 39 

j. Number of surviving 
children per family. 

•71 

•go 

■97 

1 

I-2I 1-34 1-50 

I 

1-63 , 

1S6 

I '95 

2'25 

2'34 ! 

i 

2'49 

2-69 

2'93 

2*92 


Duration or married life in ye\rs. — {Lonchi.) 



>7 

i 

>■9 

20 

21 

2J 

-3 

24 

35 

26 

1 

27 

28 

29 and 
over. 

Total. 

I. Number of 

families dealt 
with. 

2,965 

6,530 

2,040 

15,816 

2,481 

49S0 

1,927 

2466 

9,63' 

2.157 

1.449 

2.546 

28,246 

157,181 

5. Number of 

children (both 
sexes) born 
alive. 

13,684 

30,875 ! 

10,167 

79,39 > 

13,42s 

27,261 

1 1,172 

M»555 

54.907 

13,193 

8,641 

i 

1 

15,746 

184.911 

705,563 

3. Number of 

suiviving chil- 
dren (both 

sexes). 

9,102 

20,-05 

6,711 

52-257 

8,841 

17.935 

7,244 

9,357 

35.617 

8,162 

5-403 

10,055 

110,566 

461,207 

4. Number of 

children born 
per family. 

462 

4’73 

4'98 

5'02 

5'4i 

5-47 

S’So 

5 ’90 

5'7° 

612 

5’96 , 

6- 18 

655 

4'49 

5. Number of 

surviving chil- 
dren per 

family. 

3‘07 

3'i7 ' 

3'29 

3’3o 

3'S6 

3-60 

376 

379 

370 

378 

3'73 

3 94 

3'9i 

2'93 
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Tables V, VI, VH, and VIII illustrate the number of children per year of married life 
for the three classes given above and for the total population, They confirm the conclusion 
that the Mohammedans are some what more prolific than the other classes. Another 
interesting inference can also be drawn from these tables, to the effect that artificial birth 
control after the birth of one or two children is very little practised in India. After 
5 years of married life the average number of children per vear of married life is '32, after 
10 it has only fallen to ’28, after 15 to '27, and after 20 to ’26, a result which is of course 
amply accounted for by the advancing years of the parents. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Civil Condition. 


Table VI I will be found the number of married, unmarried 
and widowed persons by sex and religion in each district 
and city arranged in certain age groups, and Table XI \' 
shows civil condition for selected castes in age periods. Appended to the chapter 
are five subsidiary tables giving proportionate figures based on the above tables, 
whereby the comparative figures of unmarried, married and widowed are shown 
for different censuses according to age and natural divisions. THe subsidiarv 
tables are as follows : — 

Table /. — Distribution by civil condition of i,ooo of each sex, religion, and 
main age period of each of the last five censuses. 

//.—Distribution by civil condition of i,ooo of each sex at certain 
ages in each religion and natural division. 

lahle III . — Distribution of main age periods and civil condition of 10,000 of 
each sex and religion. 

Table IV . — Proportion of the sexes by civil condition for religions, and 
natural divisions. 

Table V . — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain 
ages for selected castes. 


106. In Imperial 

Reference to St.\tistics. 


107. In India 


marriage, which are not 


Me.^.nixg of the St.\tistics. 


there is a variety of forms of 
distinguished in the census statistics. The crucial test 
applied by the enumerator to the fact of marriage was 
W'hether the individual was locally recognised as a married person. .As marriage 
generally occurs before the attainment of the age of puberty, many persons 
are shown as married before the marriage has been consummated, when the bride 
may still be living with her parents. In m.any cases, particularly w'here remarried 
widows are concerned, or women who have left their previous husbands, or where 
a man of a higher caste has taken a woman from a lower one, some less binding 
form of marriage, such as the fac ceremony, has taken place ; but the test of 
local public opinion, rough and ready though it is, is generally a satisfactory 
one. Indeed, the chance of error is minimised by the fact that many men will 
hesitate to be recorded as married in the census schedules, even though those 
schedules have no evidential value in a court of !aw^ to a woman whom he does 
not recognise as his wife. This feeling is generally more powerful than the fear 
of public acknowledgment of an illicit union, and undoubtedly is very efficacious in 
securing accurate statements as to civil condition. Divorced persons are 
included among the widowed, and there are thus no separate statistics concerning 
them. The number of such persons must, however, be very small compared with 
western countries, as divorce is generally followed by remarriage of one or both 
of the parties. 
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io8. India is a country in which marriage is practically universal, a fact 
^ which has frequently been commented on in census 

Distribution by age. ,,,, ‘ ..... . , 

reports. Ihe diagram which is inset in the margin 
shows the proportion of the married, unmarried and widowed at different ages. 

It will be seen that 
among males 75 
per thousand, and 
females only 1 1 per 
thousand above the 
age of 20 are un- 
married, while 
above the age of 
40, when it may be 
assumed that few 
if any more mar- 
riages will occur, 
the figures are 31 
and 13 per mille 
respectively for the 
two sexes. A 
curious feature is 

the increase from 6 to I2 per mille in the unmarried females above 60 years of 
age, w hich is a necessary consequence of the high figure of 25 in the 20-^40 age 
period in 1901. The statistics show that the movement in favour of the 
postponement of the date of marriage has made little practical progress. 
Reports from district officers indicate that such progress as has been made is 
confined to the higher castes. Indeed, among males the proportion of the 
married in the two age groups, 0—5 and 5—10, is higher than at anv census since 
1881, while married girls below 5 retain the same proportion as in 1911. Girls 
from 5—10 w'ho have been married number 143 per thousand, as against 159 
in 1911 and 127 in 1901. In the age groups 10—15 both sexms show a . 
decrease during the decade, but the figures are higher than in 1901, and a * 
comparison of the figures in all age groups with those of that census indicates 
that the similarity of the economic conditions of iQo i after the great famine, 
rather than the diffusion of more advanced ideas, is responsible for the variation 
in the statistics. In view of the high mortality in the influenza epidemic, the 
statistics of the widowed have a peculiar importance, owing to their direct 
influence on the future birth-rate, .^m.ong males the proportion of widowers is 
61 per thousand, and among females i6’i per cent are widows. The statistics 
again correspond closely to those of 1901, and the high proportio.n of girl widows 
below the age of 10 is a particularly unsatisfactorv feature. In the child-bearing 
period from 15 — 40, the number of widowed females, though higher than in 191 1, 
is appreciably less than at the census of 1901. The figures of 1S81, 1891 and 
1911, which showed surprising similarity, probably represent the normal for the ' 
population when undisturbed by unusually high mortality, and those for 1901 
and 1921 show its constitution after an abnormally high death-rate. 



109. As the sexes are now evenly balanced in the province, there bein.cr 
.Analysis BY SEN. ’ females to 1,000 males, if the population was 

monogamistic, there would be very little difference in the 
proportion of married in the two sexes, as the effect of migration on the 
separation of families must be very small. The effect of the practice of havino- 
more than one wife prevalent in some communities is shown !:v the fact tha^ 
497 per 1,000 of the females are married against 4S6 males and we should 
expect that where the proportion of women is highest, as in the Chhattiscrarh 
Division, the proportion of married women to married ircii would be lowest 
and that where the contrarv is the case in the Jubbulpore Division, exactlv the 
opposite should occur. This is borne out by the figures in Subsidiary Table II 
of Chapter \ 1 , in the Chhota bfagpur Division, however, where the number of 
females to 1,000 males stands at the low figure of 966, we find that there are 
0'’'bV 435 married women to 428 married men, and in the case cf the .Animists 
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the proportion of married males is higher than that of the females. In the 
absence of any evidence of polyandry it is possible that in this wild area some 
married females have escaped enumeration. The tendency, which is almost 
universal, for the female ta marry earlier than the male is apparent from the 
proportions of married persons in the various age periods. In the period o — 5, 
9 males per 1,000 are married, against 17 females. It is not until the period 

40 and over that^ the proportion of married males exceeds tiiat of females. 

The proportion of \vidowers for the province is 61 per i,ooo, against 161 for 

females. Two causes for this difference exist. In the c.arly age period the 

widowed male finds less social opposition to his remarriage, while at the other 
end of the scale, the longevity of women is the most important factor. 


1 10. The diagram in the margin shows at a glance the difference in prac- 
AN..LVS.3 BT Religion. tice as regards the age o_f marriage among the Hindus, 

Mohammedans and Animists. ,\mong the Hindus, both 
males and females marry at an early date; Mohammedan females marry young, 

Dla^ramihowin^ihepraportiono^tkemarritJoeT woa and males older than Ani- 

(^ecrck apeperiddby relig’on. mists. The sharp decline of 

all the curves for females 
indicates the high propor- 
tion of elderly widows com- 
pared with that of widowers. 
If we examine the figures 
for particular religions, w^e 
find that the number of 
married fe males below the 
age of puberty is greater for 
Hindus than for the com- 
munity as a whole ; that is to 
say , child marriage is more 
common in that religion. An 
interesting fact is that in 
1883 the number of married 
females was 116 per thous- 
and, as against 177 in 1S91 
and 167 in 1921. The prac- 
tise ot marrying females 
below the age of 10 came 
into greater prominence bet- 
ween ibbi and 1891, nnd has apparently varied since (hen only with economic 
changes. The prejudice too against remarriage of the widowed of either sex 
is appaientfrom the fact that there are more widowed at each a.ge period 
among Hindus than among the total population. Aricng the Animists males 
do not appear to be marrying earlier under the influence ot the Hindu customs ; 
It is true that in the age periods 5 — 10 and 10 — 15 the proportion of married men 
nas increased irom 12 to iS and 74 to 84 during the decacc ; but, as has already 
been seen, a comparison eliminating economic conditions can more properly 
be made with the year 1901, and there is a considerable decline since that vear 
in both age periods. 
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although the population as a whole shows an increase. 
15 310 only 3 in 10 Animist rna'es are m.-irried, a pro- 


. 0 Un!\ 3 — ^ ci'e cl 

portion which has shown remarkable uniformitv in the last 40 vears. As may 


re expected, the proportion (of widowers is very small in a community which con- 
tains more than the avercUge number of females. The same condiiior.s as 
regards early marriage hold good for females as for males. The number cf 
married girls below 
fe 


10 years is the same as in 1901. The statistics for widowed 
ales reflect the fact that remarriage is easy, and in the higher age periods 
the unexpected drop in the number of widows from the figures of iqii. in 
spite of the ravages of influenza, suggests that Animist old men were particularly 
immune from tlie disease : U is possible, however, thcit t.he epidemic carried 
off more aged widows t!:an it created. Tiie cdo'iammedan coinnvar.itv stands 
tiaif way between the famdus and Animists in the matter of early marriage, and 
during the last twenty years the figures suggest a slight but appreciable progress 
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towards the postponement oi the marriage ceremony. In this community, 
as in the case of Animists, there is the same unexpected decrease in the 
proportion of elderly widows. The figures for the small Christian community 
are influenced by two factors. In the first place a convert will retain his 
previous civil condition, In the second the influence of western ideas will 
undoubtedly postpone the date of marriage. The somewhat high proportion 
of married in the age period o — 5, 8 per mille for males and 6 for females, points 
either to young children left in the care of the mission, or the continuance of 
old caste customs, which, for instance, is permitted by the Roman Catholics. It is 
possible, however, that there is some inaccuracy in the statistics. The influence of 
western ideas is seen in the small proportion of married in the age periods of 
10 — 15 for both sexes, and in the larger numbers of persons who never marry at 
all. The Jain community, although its numbers are small, is subject to unusual 
conditions. In the first place, its marriages must depend peculiarly on commercial 
prosperity, as the sums spent on such occasions are knowm to be large. In the 
second, Jains do not make their permanent homes in the province, but stay only 
for the purposes of trade. Thirdly, we are able to isolate a community which is 
strictly orthodox in its religious matters, and therefore inclined to be conser- 
vative in the matter of child marriage, and one which at the same time is above 
the average in intelligence. For both sexes there is a considerable increase in 
the figures of the married in the first age period o — 5. In the next age period, 
however, while males have increased from 1 2 to 35 per mille in the decade, 
females ha^e declined from 1 16 to 88. There is further a very real decrease in 
the number of married girls in the ic — 15 age group from 631 to 509 per mille. 
The conclusion can be drawn that, where child marriage is adopter!, there is 
a ten.dency to put it forward from childhood to infancy, but that there is a 
distiinct tendency to advance the marriage ceremony until after the age of 
puberty. The community also contains an unusually high proportion of unmarried 
men as a result of the preponderance of males, while the number of widowed 
persons is well above the average at every period of life, a fact which may point 
to the unhealthiness of furdah existence as miuch as to religious objections to 
remarriages. 


III. The diagram In the miargin shows at a glance the comparative prevalence 
Vari.^tions bv n.atur.o. of child marriage in the Province. It has its greatest 
Divisions. Pold in the Maratha Plain Division, where among Hindu 

females 26 per mille betw'een the ages of o — 5, 263 from 5 — 10 and 668 from 10 — 15 

are married. The 
members of other 
religions in the 
same area, except 
Mohammedans, are 
evidently influenc- 
ed by the custom 
prev'ailing among 
the Hindus, and 
there is a larger 
percentage of 
female married 

children than in the other divisions. The fact that in the richest and most 
advanced division in the province child marriage has its greatest hold is strong 
evidence that the reformers have not yet influenced the people in general. The 
number of married males in the first two age periods is also large among Hindus 
In the Maratha plain, though small compared with the number of females. The 
early marriage of males in fact is due to the desirability of approximate ages for 
the contracting parties of a marriage, rather than to religious sentiments. Child 
marriage is least prevalent among the aboriginals of the Chhota Nagpur .States, 
but in Chhattisgarh, in spite of its backw'ard condition, early marriage is more 
common. As may be expected, the proportion of widows closely follows the 
practice of early marriage, and the widowed are more numerous in the Maratha 
Plain and least so in the Chhota Nagpur states in the earlier age periods, but 
the unfavourable age constitution in the Nerbudda Valley and Plateau Divisions 
has made the proportions highest in those areas among the aged. 
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Civil condition in cities 


The marginal table gives statistics of child marriage and of the 
widowed for the cities of Nagpur and jubbulpore com- 
pared with the province as a whole. Marriage takes 
place earlier in Jubbulpore City than in Nagpur, but there is clear evidence that 

the ceremony is 
performed much 
earlier in the 
country than in 
the cities. It is 
possible that we 
have here 
indication of 
effects of 
teaching of 
reforms on 
point, while at the 
same time there 
may be a tendency 
to defer marriage 
in places where 
there are greater 
facilities for edu- 
cation. The num- 
ber of widowers in 
Nagpur City is 
unexpectedly low, 
but the unhealthi- 
ness of urban life is illustrated by the fact that in Jubbulpore the widowers, and 
in both cities the widowed of either sex are appreciably more numerous than in 
the Province as a whole. 
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1 13. The proportion of married at all ages is greatest among the higher 
Civil condition by se- cultivating castes and lowest among the Dravidian tribes, 
LECTED CASTES. but thc Teligious difficulties in the way of remarriage 

among the more orthodox portions of the community are evidenced by the fact 
that the number of widowers and widows is greater among the twice-born castes. 
Among particular castes, those which show a proportion of widow'ers of 
10 per cent or more are Banias, Kachhis, Bohras, Banjaras, Korkus and Pankas, 
and widows number more than 20 per cent among Banias, Brahmans, Rajputs, 
Ahirs, Kachhis, Kunbis, Malls, Marathas, Nais, Bahnas,_ Banjaras and Korkus, 
the numbers among the twice-born and higher cultivating castes being parti- 
cularly high. If we examine the age period 5 — 12 to discover the effects of the 
custom of early marriage in creating child widows, we find the very high 
fio-ure of 37 per thousand returned against the Oraons, but it is probable that 
this is inaccurate, as the tribe does not practice child marriage. High figures 
w'hich may be accepted are returned for Rajputs (24), Kunbis (21), Sunars (17), 
Kewats (17), Marathas (16) and Banias (15), and it is evident that the practice 
Is most prevalent in the Marathi-speaking portion of the country. 


CHAPTER \ II. — CIVIL CONDITION. 


Subsidiary Table I.— Distribution by Civil condition of i,ooo of each Sex, 
Religion and Main Age-period at each of the last Fi\E Censuses. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Distribution by Civil condition of lcoo of each Sex, 
Religion and Main Age-period at each of the last Five Censuses. — { Concld .) 
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1 

479 

1 

92 

7 ' 

' 


'J * 

o-S 




972 

993 

9S7 

907 


27 

6 

i 13 


1 

1 

1 





5—50 

... 



962 

987 

958 

986 

98S 

35 

T 2 


‘3 

' 1 1 

3 

I 

■) 

t 

I 

10—15 




goi 

8S8 

8iO 

S53 

0-4 

9 < 

108 

i;o 

144 

160 

8 

4 

14 

n 

7 

CO 




575 

002 

5^6 

54® 

5O3 

403 

385 

419 

448 

422 

iS 

I 1 , 

5 

: 2 

‘5 

20 — 40 




212 

207 

.87 

200 

2C4 

710 

757 

733 

75 = 

743 

78 

56 

bo 

4 - 

53 

40—60 




79 

65 

73 

70 

65 

690 

761 

70S 

705 

705 

?22 

1 ' 7 ‘ 

2 10 

'63 

, 170 

60 and over 




54 

62 

54 

41 

54 

562 

5:9 

5?4 

59 = 

Ooi 

384 

! 379 

1 

362 

357 

345 

FeM \I.! 





-TV 

4^2 

*-’5 7 

241 

4-3 


401 

402 

507 


jrr 


-"5 F 

i 252 

0-5 




oS:; 

go. 

9S9 

cot 


14 

0 

10 

S 


T 

I 

I 



5—10 

... 



904 

S78 

867 

846 

9 'o 

88 

' IlD 

1 22 

150 

98 

8 

6 

I ! 

4 

2 

10—15 




45 ^ 

34 i 

734 

2Sg 

213 

*•09 

631 

630 

684 

7 C 0 

33 

“ 0 

3 ^ 

-7 

27 

15 — 20 




86 

iS 

21 

13 

t 5 

S57 

021 

907 

929 

Q 2 I 

' 7 

61 

7 * 

tS 

04 

20 — 40 




31 

8 

8 

3 

3 

753 

785 

757 

7?9 

72s 

2 1 D 

207 

0 -1 - 
*■ j 

:cS 

230 

40—60 




22 

4 

4 

2 

3 

4-11 

303 


3S0 

307 

^ s 

633 

6 jS 

C:i 

6^0 

60 and over 




y 

3 

4 

2 

4 

17.S 

97 

‘55 

S2 

86 

?‘3 

9-0 

' 

8': 

9-7 

gi^ 


no 


CHAPTER VII. — CIVIL CONDITION. 


Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution by Civil Condition of i,ooo of each 


MALE. 


Religion .\ND K.\tur,vl 
Division. 

All ages. 

i 

0— S 

s— >o 

10—15 

>5-40 

40 and over. 

*^3 

.y 

p 3 • — 

r- U 

C w. 

c <n 1 

Z 

c 

•T3 

IJ oni.arried. 

_ 

M arried. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

- 

Miuriod. 

■ 

Widowed. 

T3 ( 1 

\ 1 'O 

>- t:; 1 0) 

^ CJ ' ^ 

‘Z 0 

C »-. ■ FQ 

C 

D ' Si ^ 

U nmarried. 

■ 

Married. 

i '0 

is 

0 

16 

-0 1 

•- 

i-i 

§ 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

1 

2 3 j 4 

I 

' . 1 
1 

5 6 j 

7 

8 ; 

9 10 

.3 1 12 13 

14 ; IS 

1 

17 

1 

18 1 19 


central provinces 


AU Religions 

453 , 

486 1 

61 

991 

1 

9 ! - 

95 > 

47! 

2 

783 

210 

7 

383 ' 

759 

58 

31 

794 

175 

Hindu 

439 

499 

60 

OOP 

30 1 ... 

944 

54 

2 

754 

239 

7 

363 

778 

59 

30 

791 

179 

Animist 

SY 3 

425 1 

52 

993 

7 ! - 

981 

18 

i 

913 

f 4 

3 

252 ^ 

6qi 

57 

31 

821 

148 

Musalman 

499 

444 

57 

995 

5 j 

979 

20 

I 

923 

73 

4 

309 

643 

48 

18 

322 

660 

lain 

463 

445 i 

92 

972 

27 1 I 

962 

35 . 

3 

901 

9 ' 

8 

289 

64s 

66 

180 

164 

656 

Christian 

605 

349 1 

46 

gqi 

8j I 

99 ' 

7 ' 

2 

963 

37 

2 

406 

i 

55 ° 

44 

£0 

772 

378 


NERBUDDA VALLEY 


AU Religions 

476 

455 

65 

907 

3 

1 

983 1 

16 

1 

857 ' 

1 

137 

6 

222 

1 712 

! 66 

38 753 

Hindu #.. 

47' 

459 

7° 

ogS 

2 *•« i 

983 1 

16 

I 

848 

146 

6 

210 

; 723 

j 67 

.35 i 752 

Animist 

5'9 , 

423 

58 

096 

4 ... 

99' i 

8 

! 

926 i 

7' 

3 

250 

687 


23 ' 808 

Musalman 

4S7 

449 

64 

998 

2 i ... 

986 j 

13 


9'3 i 

83 

4 

29T 

653 

i $6 

65 75° 

Jain 

482 

4'9 

99 

95 > 

48 r 

956 i 

38 


939 1 

S 3 

8 

326 

608 

66 

93 ; 615 

Christian 

637 ! 

324 , 

39 

968 

28 4 

972 j 

>9 


908 j 

87 

S 

564 

404 

32 

82 761 


209 

213 

169 

i8s 

292 

IS7 


PLATEAU 


All Religions 

496 

446 

5S 

996 

4 


971 

28 

1 

860 

125 ! 

6 

; 1 

331 ! 707 , 

62 

29 i 

806 

165 

Hindu •• 

470 

469 

61 

996 

4 


96s 

35 ' 


837 

1 5 ® I 

7 

>99 i 738 i 

6.3 

27 

798 

>75 

Animist 

533 

414 

54 

995 

5 


980 

19 

I 

908 

89 i 

3 

271 1 666 ; 

63 

32 

817 


Musalman 

S18 

4.30 

52 

998 

2 


990 

8 

2 

946 

52 ! 

2 

334 i 617 ! 

49 

30 

824 

146 

Jain 

462 

459 

79 

984 

16 


973 , 

27 , 

... 

904 

93 1 

3 

242 686 j 

72 

49 

726 

225 

Christian 

602 

361 

37 

994 

6 


1,000 



990 

10 1 

... 

375 j 6o> 

' 1 

24 

43 1 

773 

184 


MARATHA PLAIN 


All Religions 

420 , 

S'S 

63 

1 

987 1 

12 

1 

940 

58 

I 

2 

730 

262 

8 

160 

783 i 57 

f 

29 1 

793 

>78 

Hindu 

406 

327 

67 

987 ‘ 

12 

1 

933 

64 

3 

697 

294 

9 

>40 1 

802 ! 58 

29 

789 

182 

Animist 

497 ' 

447 

56 

983 1 

>7 

... 

97.3 

25 

2 

912 

84 

4 

2:50 1 

695 j 55 

30 i 

821 

149 

Musalman 

S07 

438 , 

55 

993 , 

7 

... 

980 

>9 

1 

936 1 

60 

1 4 

3'9 ' 

637 44 

33 ! 

806 

161 

7aia •*> 

439 

478 j 

83 

1,000 


... 

966 i 

34 

... 

856 i 

>35 

9 

228 : 

710 62 

5> 1 

715 

234 

Christian 

631 

337 

32 

c8o , 

10 

1 

984 

16 

1 ... 

954 1 

46 

... 

5'7 I 

459 j 24 

86 

1 

779 

>35 


CHHATTISGARH 


AU Religions 

439 

490 ' 

S' 

989 

1 1 


938 

61 

1 

759 

236 

5 

165 

783 

52 

31 

817 

152 

Hinau 

447 

501 

52 

988 

12 


930 

68 

2 

73 ' 

263 

6 

149 

798 

S 3 

30 

817 

153 

Animi&t 

540 

417 

43 

998 

2 

... 

989 

II 


926 

72 

2 

25s 

697 

48 

32 

828 

140 

Musalman 

479 

467 

54 

994 

6 


934 

64 

2 

857 

>35 

8 

302 

649 

49 

66 

784 

*50 

lain 

463 

438 1 

99 

978 

22 


959 

4 ' 

... 

878 

117 

5 

363 

564 

73 

6S 

658 

277 

Christian 

522 

380 1 

98 

900 

10 


985 

10 

5 

95 * 

44 

5 

262 

657 

8t 

42 

642 

316 


CHHOTA NAGPUR 


AU Religions 

Hindu 

Animist 

Mnsalman 

Jain 

<Tirsitian 



£'4 

428 

58 

993 

6 

I 

974 

24 

2 

873 

121 

6 

210 

722 

68 

30 

793 

... 

507 

432 

61 

993 

6 

1 

971 

27 

2 

859 

>35 

6 

214 

719 

67 

29 

7"8 

•• 

S >7 

431 

Sa 

992 

7 

I 

977 

22 

1 

802 

102 

6 

188 

738 

74 

34 

825 

... 

444 

508 

48 

I 000 

... 

a*. 

984 

16 

... 

790 

201 

9 

205 

746 

49 

25 

844 

... 

588 

412 


1,000 

••• 

••• 

1,000 

... 

... 

667 

333 


334 

666 


333 

667 


606 

356 

38 

1,000 

• a. 

••• 

1,000 

... 

... 

984 

>5 

I 

274 

673 

S 3 

24 

840 


377 

>93 

>41 

> 3 > 

>36 
















SUBSIDIARY TABLES 


iii; 


SEX AT CERTAIN AGES IN EACH RELIGION AND NATURAL DIVISION. 


FEMALE. 


All ages. 

30 

I 

0 

5 — JO. 

10—15. 

i 

IS— 40 . 

40 and over. 

Religion .\nd 
N\turll Divisiom. 

U nmarricd. 

Married. 

Wi dowed, 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Mart ied. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried.' 

Married. 

Widowed. 

U nmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

1 . 

, ' 'Zi 

no 

‘Z 0 

ei 

s . ^ 

20 

I ! 

j 2! ! 22 

23 ; 24 

2S 

26 1 27 28 

29 

30 3 t 

32 

33 

1 

i 

! 34 

3S 

36 37 

38 


AND BERAR. 


342 

497 1 

161 

q 32 

17 

1 

85' ' 

143 

325 

5‘0 j 

165 

980 

19 

1 

827 ; 

167 

427 

43S ' 

138 

993 

6 

I 

960 ' 

37 

382 

454 ' 

164 

994 

6 

... 

949 

48 

306 

463 ■ 

231 

98s 

'4 

I 

904 

88 

£2! 

380 

99 

593 

6 

I 

083 

16 


6 

48S 

1 

492 

20 

44 , 

854 

102 

6 

428 

549 ' 

23 

34 i 

862 

104 

0 

769 

221 i 

10 

9* 1 

817 

02 

3 

696 

305 ' 

9 

6t 

841 

9S 

8 

438 

509 

33 

43 ; 

775 

182 

I 

856 

>37 

7 

I7I j 

1 

763 

66 


>3 

' 446 

541 

>3 

: 440 : 

547 

15 

j 489 . 

406 

Ki 

I 4'8 

S66 

iS 

352 ' 

630 

S> 

494 

455 


All Religions. 

Hindu. 

.\nimi3t. 

Musalman. 

Jain. 

Christian. 


DIVISION. 


338 

476 ! 

1 86 

995 

5 ' 


927 

69 

4 

5*7 , 

464 

331 

480 j 

189 

995 

4 

I 

922 

74 

4 

488 : 

492 

412 

434 ! 

>54 

598 

2 

* 

373 

26 

1 

7 S 6 ; 

20 S 

36 s 

47 ‘ ! 

164 

996 

4 

... 

952 

46 

2 

649 i 

3»3 

326 

435 ' 

239 

979 

20 1 

1 

952 

39 

9 


434 

498 

407 ■ 

95 

967 

3 .i 

3 

947 

42 

7 

73 ' 1 

240 


DIVISION. 


>9 

1 

29 ; 

837 ! 

134 

I 1 

375 : 

614 

All Religions. 

20 

22 * 

839 

>39 

10 

368 

622 

Hindu. 

6 

78 ■ 

822 i 

100 

7 

444 

540 

Animist. 

8 

42 

865 

93 

17 

402 

581 

Musalman. 

36 

62 

735 ' 

203 

2 $ 

347 

625 

Iain. 

29 

244 ' 

704 1 

52 

91 

465 ^ 

444 

Cnr'stian. 


390 

456 

>54 

993 

7 - 

933 

63 1 

4 ' 

6S0 

308 ■ 

12 

358 

478 

164 

951 

8 : I 

goS 

87 : 

C; ' 

.577 

407 

16 

434, 

427 

>39 

995 

S , - 

9'53 

35 i 

2 ! 

Sii 

182 

7 

398 

433 

i6g 

997 

3 ' 

977 

20 1 

3 ; 

80S ■ 

186 ■ 

d 

328 

47S 

194 

983 

9 > 8 

Q2S 

50 j 

22 1 

500 

459 ' 

4t 

581 

330 

89 

1,000 

... 1 i.* 

1,000 

i 

... 1 

9S4 1 

16 

... 


67 

42 

lot 

76 

4 ' 

22S 


050 

806 

R18 

826 

700 


102 

108 

93 

106 

133 

72 


II 

7 

3 

57 


460 

4.3S 

493 

420 

452 

47S 


532 

All Religions. 

555 

Hindu. 

495 

Animist, 

573 

Musalman, 

539 

Jain 

4t35 

Christian. 


DIVISION. 


305 ! 

534 

171 

976 

289 i 

536 . 

175 

973 

405 : 

449 

146 

9S6 

389 : 

440 I 

162 

934 

264 ! 

£02 1 

234 

994 

550 1 

363 ! 

87 

998 


24 


762 

233 

26 

X 

72S 

263 

14 

... 

94' 

55 

6 

... 

95° 

47 

6 

... 

832 

163 

2 


958 

43 


357 

612 

3' 

299 

668 

33 

7:6 

271 

13 

701 ■ 

290 

9 

307 

661 

33 

916 1 

So 

4 


33 

866 

lOI 

25 

872 

103 

89 

824 

87 

60 

844 

96 

18 

813 

169 

234 

699 

67 


433 

557 

All religions 

429 

1 50^ 

Hindu. 

487 

! 497 

Animist. 

422 

565 

Musalman. 

341 1 

651 

Jain. 

450 

! 441 

Christian. 


t 


PLAIN DIVISION. 


360 

497 

'43 

980 

ig 

I 

88 3 

116 

4 

540 1 450 1 

349 1 

507 

144 

977 

22 

I 

866 

129 , 

5 

493 , 49' 1 

432 ' 

435 

133 

996 

3 

I 

967 

3' 

2 

787 ' 2 18 ! 

367 i 

457 

176 

986 

'3 

1 

gi2 

85 : 

3 

707 1 282 1 

^8o i 

438 

IQ2 

984 

16 

... 

954 

43 ] 

3 

777 2.8 1 

479 I 

400 

121 

993 

7 

... 

987 

1 

1 


948, 45 j 


10 

11 

5 

1 1 

5 

7 


5^ 

864 

84 

20 

488 i 

452 

All religions. 

46 

S71 : 

83 

20 I 

aSg ! 

491 

Hindu. 

90 

825 

85 

17 ' 

494 ; 

489 

Animist. 

[02 

7S5 ' 

"3 

37 

417 - 

546 

Musalman. 

2i) 

831 

140 

id ' 

300 

6H4 

Jam. 

'75 

747 ' 

"8 

52 ; 

535 i 

4'3 

C hristian. 


DIVISION. 


438 433 

127 

991 

6 ! 

3 

958 

36 

6 

424 442 

134 

991 

6 

3 

952 

41 1 

7 

458 , 425 

117 

99 ' 

6 

3 

967 


2 

369 1 490 

14' 

988 

8 

4 

907 

90 

3 

333 ! 500 

•.67 

I.OOO 



250 

750 1 

... 

532 37 ' 

97 

!,O 00 

... 

j ... 

1,000 




69S 

273 

27 

690 

283 

27 

689 

279 

32 

623 

362 

'5 

1 ,C 00 

... 

... 

1,000 

... 



75 

810 

I >5 

1 

21 1 

502 : 

477 

72 

811 

>'7 

'7 1 

499 i 

484 

78 

804 

118 

30 1 

313 ; 

457 

S' , 

840 

109 

65 1 

502 I 

433 

200 

800 

••• 

1 

1 250 j 

750 

103 ^ 

832 

66 

'7 

498 

485 


All Religions. 

Hindu. 

Animist. 

M usalman. 
jain. 

Christian. 


%I2 


CHAPTER VII.— CIVIL CONDITION 


Subsidiary Table III. — Distribution by Main Age-periods and Civil Condition of 

10,000 OF EACH SEX AND RELIGION. 



M.\les. 

• Females. 

Age. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

! 

Widowed. | 

1 

Total. 

Unma rried. 

Married, 

! 

Widowed. 

Totai. 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All Religions. 

0—10 •• 
lo— IS 

15—40 

40 and over 

2 . 79 S 

1,000 

666 

68 

1 

88 

a68 

2,772 

1.737 

3 

8 

ai3 

382 

2,886 

1,276 

3,65' 

2,187 

i 

2,699 

525 

163 

29 

2 S 4 
S 30 
3 , >97 
988 

10 

22 

383 

t,2O0 

2,963 

1,077 

3.743 

2,217 

Total 

4 , 5^9 

4,865 

606 

JO , 000 

3 Ai 6 

4,969 

1,6/5 

lOiOQO 

— — 


HINDU. 


0 — 10 

10— IS 

IS— 40 

40 and over 

2,766 1 
956 ! 
598 ! 

66 1 

1 

99 

303 

2,848 

1,742 

3 

9 

216 

394 

2,868 

1,268 

3,662 

2,202 

2,638 

458 

128 

28 

292 

586 

3,228 

989 

SI 

2S 

390 

1,227 

> ■ 2,941 

1,069 
3,746 

2, *44 

ToM 

1 

4^380 \ 

4,992 

622 

10,000 

3,252 

5,opS 

1,653 

70,000 


ANIMIST, 


0*10 

2, on 

40 

3 

3,120 

3,037 

74 

5 

3 >>i 6 

10 — IS 

1,210 

III 

4 

>,334 

859 

247 

XI 1 

1,117 

15 — 40 

S71 

2,391 

>99 

3,461 

337 

3,021 

34 > 

3.699 

40 and over 

6 s 

1,711 

309 

2.085 

31 

1,012 

I, 02 S 

2,068 

Total 

5>232 ! 

1 

1 

1 1 

' 4,253 

1 I 

5/5 

70,000 

4,264 

4,354 


70,000 


MUSALMAN. 


0—10 

2,526 

33 

2 

2,561 

2,797 

81 

6 

2,884 

10—15 

1,156 

91 

5 

1,232 

75> 

5>9 

9 

1,079 

15—40 

1 . 215 

2,528 

190 

3,933 

232 

3,219 

374 

3,8*5 

40 and over 

97 

1,785 

372 

2,254 

36 

924 

1,252 

2,212 

Total 

4,994 

4,437 



3,816 

4,543 

1,641 

70,000 


CHRISTIAN. 


0 — 10 


3,006 

33 

S 

3,034 

3416 

39 1 

3 

3,458 

10 — IS 


1.319 ; 

s> 


1,373 

1,089 

174 

9 

1,272 

^ 5 — 40 


1,643 

2,23c 

180 

4,053 

627 

2,789 

240 

3,656 

40 and over 


77 

i,i88 

27s 

1,540 

82 

798 

734 

1,614 


Total 




70,000 

5,214 

3,800 

1 

gS6 



JAIN. 


0 — 10 

2,178 

70 

4 

2,253 



12 

2,500 

10—15 

1,083 

109 1 

10 ; 

1,202 



35 

I2072 

,5—40 

1,196 

2,672 

271 1 

i 4,139 


3, >00 
854 

729 

3.999 

40 and over 

175 

1,596 

636 

1 2,407 


>,531 

2,429 

Total 

4,632 : 

1 

4,447 

i 921 

' 70,000 

3.064 

4,629 j 

2.307 

70,000 






























SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


“3 


^ Subsidiary Table IV.— -Proportion of the Sexes by Civil Condition at certain 

AGES FOR Religions AND Natural Divisions. 


Number of Females per i,ooo Males. 


Natural Division 
and 

Religion. 

All ages. 

0 10 . j 

10 — JS- 

15—40. 

40 and over. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

T3 

a; 

0 

i 

U nmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

a> 

‘C 

u 

(0 

B 

a 

D 

Married. 

Widowed. 

U nmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

I 

Widowed. 

I 

a 

0 

4 

5 

! 

j 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

It 

12 

*3 



14 

>s 

16 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 


All Religions 

Hindu 

Animist 

Musaltnan 

Jain 

Christian 



756 

1,024 1 

2,665 

968 

2,891 

3,001 

526 

1,979 

2,708 

245 

1 

1,156 

1,802 

435 

570 

3.144 

... 

743 

',023 

2,658 

9 S <5 

2.972 

3,136 

480 

1,937 

2,732 

215 

1,136 

1.804 

432 

568 

3,121 


84s 

1,061 

2,784 

1,024 

1,896 

2,180 

731 

2,.'^ 00 

2,708 

401 

i, 3 'o 

1,775 

492 

613 

3,440 


698 

936 

2,638 

1,012 

2,252 

2.328 

591 

3,202 

1,643 

174 

1.163 

1,803 

343 

473 

3,079 


61S 

968 

2.330 

1,007 

». 7'3 

2,857 

422 

4,646 

3,371 

133 

1,079 

2,499 

234 

498 

2,239 

... 

776 

979 

t, 9 i 7 

1,022 

1.505 

591 

742 

3,072 

2,903 

343 

1,125 

1,200 

962 

604 

2,402 


(i) KERBUDDA VALLEY DIVISION. 



683 

1,004 

2,594 

964 

3.937 

2^711 

497 

2,70 

2,725 

123 

1,120 

1,950 

202 

S08 

2,998 


677 

1,007 

2,619 

958 

4.239 

2,959 

474 

2,773 

2,776 

104 

1,113 

1,988 

291 

505 

3,o'-8 


819 

1,058 

2.741 

!,oo 6 

2.576 

733 


2,553 

1,867 

3^3 

1,320 

1,755 

305 

574 

3,387 


661 

924 

2,255 

1,009 

3.296 

3,222 

560 

3,276 


1 19 

1,086 

1,374 

244 

476 

2,777 


626 

958 

2,2 ’3 

1,052 

708 

1 , 4 ^ 

465 

6,746 

3,500 

168 

1,067 

2,708 

279 

533 

3,018 

Christian 

552 

888 

1,720 

80 

1.500 

667 

605 

2,077 

4,600 

247 

995 

041 

030 

510 

2,35 1 


(2) PLATEAU DIVISION. 


All Religions 

Hindu 

Animist 

Mnsalman 

Jain 

Christian. 


807 

1,049 

j 2,728 

1,023 

2,290 

3,469 

671 

2»io4 

1, 88s 

308 

1,249 

1,731 

307 

foo 

3,388 

-69 

1,027 

' 2, *700 

1,008 

2,560 

5,61s 

583 

2,207 

1,84 s 

217 

1.17s 

1,747 

269 

576 

3,328 

862 

1,092 

' 2,736 

1,039 

1,725 

1,680 

786 

1,804 

2,914 

423 

1,379 

1,685 

357 

606 

3,472 

744 

975 

3,151 

1,071 

2,621 

1,500 

676 

2,828 

3,000 

214 

1,254 

2,018 

234 

S07 

3,873 

7II 

1,044 

1 2,356 

1,018 

1,400 

... 

504 

4,5 '9 

1 1,000 

164 

1,1^9 

1.784 

194 

653 

2,514 

924 

875 

; 2,283 

1 

1,167 

... 

... 

862 

1,500 

... 

543 

1,040 

2,667 

I.I2S 

524 

2,147 


(3) MARATHA PLAIN DIVISION. 


All Religions 

Hindu 

Animist 

Musalman 

Jain 

Christian 


713 

990 

2,577 

938 

3.S26 

1 

3,124 ! 

412 

1,966 

! 3,258 

210 

1,120 

1,798 

306 

700 

9.932 

2,560 

923 

3,071 

3.273 ' 

362 

1,916 

1 3,31 1 

183 

1,097 

2,174 

2S2 

S41 

1,036 

2,700 

1,03s 

1,785 

1,886 

675 

2,76s 


411 

1,366 

',831 

S07 

700 

934 

2,701 

1,007 

2,199 

2,190 

585 

3,756 

1,786 

172 

i,aoo 

1.972 

333 

568 

991 

2,647 

923 

5,074 


288 

3,534 

2,867 

75 

1,088 

2,588 

149 

746 

920 

2,333 

1,064 

1,958 


812 

1,463 

2,867 

349 

1,^72 

2,178 

933 


Sio 

2,916 

510 

2.895 

555 

3,127 

454 

3,040 

454 

2,657 

427 

2,408 


(4) CHHATTISGARH PLAIN DIVISION. 





825 

1,068 

2,047 

081 1,868 

2,714 

6:7 

1,654 1,668 

347 

1 

1,201 ; 1,732 1 

757 

658 

3,711 




824 

1,067 

2 ,Q 27 

978 : 1.852 

2,652 

590 

1,818 1,656 

339 

1,193 ' ',704 

784 

689 

3,650 




834 

1,090 

3,196 

958 : 2,753 

4,690 

742 

2,5,1 2,024 

379 

1,270 ; 1,929 , 

600 

689 

4,036 




747 

953 

3,156 

1,000 ; 1,454 

2,143 

693 

1.752 1.136 

320 

1,138 2,167 

592 

562 

3,841 




677 

806 

1,591 

1,183 ; 1143 

... 

877 

1,840 1,000 

56 

1,031 j 1,329 j 

176 

320 

1,731 

Jain 

Christian 

... 

... 

563 

1,103 

1,292 

1,069 i 1,000 

500 

86 r 

882 1,250 

1 

723 

1,228 , 1,034 

1,327 

900 

1,41s 


(5. CHHOTA NAGPUR DIVISION. 


All Religions 

Hindu 

Animist 

Musalman 

Jain 

Christian ... 

822 

979 

2,144 

1,012 

1,410 

3.453 

645 

1,837 

1 

3,765 ; 

645 

1,13: 

1,702 

621 

572 

3 , 43 ? 

807 

, 988 

2,107 

998 

1,400 

3.576 

641 

1,665 

3,490 I 

343 

1,143 

1,762 

535 

588 

2,299 

S57 

1 954 

3,189 

1,040 

|i ,339 

2,875 

637 

2,246 

4,819 

421 

I,IG 3 

1,623 

737 

533 

2,735 

795 

1 922 

2,779 

1,039 

6,1 1 1 


588 

I . -343 

1,200 ; 

226 

1,021 

2,000 

2,700 

613 

3,396 

600 

1 1,286 


IjCOO 

... 

... 

... 

x,ooo 


500 

1,000 


... 

500 


S4S 

! 1,006 

2,420 

1,033 



727 

00 

00 

0 

500 j 

344 

1,142 

',137 

721 

601 

3.61s 


CHAPTER VII.— CIVIL CONDITION 
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Subsidiary Table Distribution by Civil Condition, 


e 

M 

0 

s 

0 

Z. 

< 

S 

H 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1,000 MALES OF EACH AGE BY CIVIL CONDITION. 

Caste and Locality. 

A 

lL AGtS. 


0—5. 

5 — i2. 

12—20. 

20^40. 

5 

0 

"Z. 

a 

0 

*2 

> 

-z: i 

V 1 

<-* 1 

rt ! 

6 

! 

rt 

eC. 

0 

0 

5 

! 

s 

0 

> 

12 

2 

13 

0 

14 

- 

rt 

5 

rt 

Z 

0 

1 

2 


4 

5 

6 I 

i 

7 

8 

9 

.0 

“ 

15 

16 

17 


I-A.— The Twice Born 

126 

ISO 

91 

1 

991 

8 

1 

932 

62 

6 

661 

305 

31 

175 

711 

SI 

3 

Ban'a, Central Prov nce? and Berar . 

415 

4S; 

100 

904 

6 

... 

912 

S3 

5 

61 1 


30 

166 

739 

95 



451 

455 

94 


3 


o6q 

29 

2 

,00 

1^1, 

1 2 

314 

720 

d6 

3 

Rajput i'utto 

404 

504 

93 

985 

14 

I 

9cS 

81 

1 1 

z-f8 

3:.- 9 

53 

129 

780 

91 


II-A.— Higher cultivators 

381 

532 

87 

985 

12 

3 

861 

12s 

S 

431 

524 

42 

70 

835 

95 

4 

Ahir (Hindu), C. P. and llerar 

451 

4 d 8 

8! 

9-6 

1 2 

12 

924 

73 

3 



fn 

T09 

S06 

SS 


Ahir (Animist' ditto 

506 

3^9 


89 

1 1 


1’57 

43 

... 

6S1 

dot 

29 


647 

i 9 S 

5 

Kachhi 

4-^3 

454 

‘>3 

979 

20 

I 

9I' 

41 

44 

tOS 

}'9 

93 

>14 

761 

I2£ 


Ss'bu Id.i z'alU 


454 

1 16 

979 

20 

I 

91 

:9 

47 

501 

40: 

97 

113 

760 

1:7 



47 ^ 

4 ? 3 

6S 

' '5 

23 

2 

028 

7 2 


013 


20 

i;o 

7S4 

S 7 

6 


350 

3 ;S 

So 

9^5 

t 4 


842 

I 5 « 

7 

3 ;i 

r^f 

2^1 

i.i 

S £3 

>3 


Mauiiha D’- 1 . f'i 

3*2 

56* 

''7 

9*^4 

15 

1 

S36 

157 

7 

3?2 

ego 

28 

57 

850 




366 

574 

60 

999 

I 


90 1 

97 

2 

750 

•'r 

11 

18 

un 3 

59 



332 

547 

301 

9^7 

3 


904 


1 1 

565 

580 

55 

4: 

8(3 

>15 



471 

457 

73 

I, coo 

... 


0:3 

66 

t 

037 

310 

17 

44 

NQ1 


7 


4:9 

43 *. 

88 

v 7 S 

13 

9 

S52 

144 


190 

5^2 

oS 

93 

-88 

:i0 

8 

Lodhi, Centra' Pro\.ncCb 2 l>' Bcrar .. 

438 

499 

63 

09S 

2 

... 

033 

64 

3 

601 

376 

23 

S 5 

M 4 

7 t 

9 

Mall I’.itto 

345 

563 

03 

90: 

9 

' 

S -9 

>54 

7 

52; 

-34 

41 

43 

®35 

102 

:o 

Maratha ditto 

3S4 

54; 

80 

993 

5 

* 

S83 

I JO 

7 

544 

475 

31 

sS 

823 

Sq 


II -B.— Higher Artisans 

116 

510 

71 

985 

15 

i 

919 

71 

7 

517 

113 

35 

97 

826 

77 

31 

Barhai, Centra: Prcvmces and Eerar 

409 

521 


992 

s 

' 

925 

72 

3 

545 

; 423 

26 

85 

S37 

77 

32 

Sunar ditto 

4:2 

50s 

76 

9io 

20 

... 

y »4 

? 

1 1 

'49 

413 

4 t 

' '75 

817 

78 


II-C Serving castes 

150 

478 

73 

983 

15 

2 

921 

71 

5 

566 

392 

12 

$8 

829 

83 

u 

Dhitar, Cectral PrcAine-:- :.rd Be’-ar . 

470 

464 

65 

9S4 

1$ 


9:5 

62 

3 

'):4 

342 


90 

, 

So 

34 

Ke\sat 

4^2 

475 

63 

tqs 

3 

•• 

94* 

57 

I 

53 : 

14 : 

20 

93 

S32 



Jub:u;C>r.' e 

469 

47c 

01 

I,0>J 

... 


934 

06 

... 

537 

440 

31 

103 

Sis 

83 


Sa’.:'grpu' 

^S; 

507 

46 

1 ,CC 0 

... 

... 

O'Q 

?i 


307 

6S4 

9 

66 

S79 




4^7 

465 

68 

9^7 

3 

... 

055 

43 


^^32 

349 

iq 

^5 

S 4 S 

70 

35 

Nai, Cent-al ProMr.*e> and Berar 

417 

IC 2 

81 

980 

30 

; 4 

903 

S 9 

S 

.83 

463 

5 4 

£6 

826 

55 


TIl-B.— Lower Artisans and 

415 

510 

75 

987 

11 

1 2 

881 

113 

6 

163 

187 

50 

76 

838 

86 


Traders. 



• 



i 










16 

Bahna (Musalman) 

io; 

so? 

, 1:4 

1,000 

... 

... 

rr 

45 

... 

572 

‘^7 

41 

1:6 

561 

203 


Se^n. 

401 

354 

255 

1,000 

... 

••• 

Q ?5 

4 T 


329 

426 

45 

1“'S 

463 

35s 


ChiU' hi a' a 

563 

407 

30 

1. 000 

... 


961 

39 


573 

111 

16 

151 

811 

38 

17 

Banja'a .. 

4^5 

408 

307 

977 

23 

I 

y-j 

64 

5 

J02 

228 

100 

147 

732 

I 2 I 


P^atecu Dir. >i r 

4<3 

4*7 

120 

1,000 

... 


980 

20 

... 

6 x 5 

204 

iSo 

149 

dj2 

>59 


Dr.'ij.'''- 

469 

423 

109 

071 

:S 

i 

933 

5 « 

6 

5^1 

325 

■-H 

100 

769 

122 



536 

364 

too 

5S4 

14 

3 

053 

36 

11 

587 1 372 

41 

243 

0:3 

122 



543 

362 

95 

1 ,000 

... 

... 

S46 

* 5 * 

2 

61? 

243 

142 

240 

640 

120 


Sa-'idJ 

545 

34s 

II3 

3,000 



992 

8 

... 

755 

214 

3 t 

350 

SSi 

65 

18 

Kalar, Central Pro\ mces aru Berar .. 

437 

493 

70 

98? 

10 

I 

90 i 

90 

7 

334 

4 t 3 

47 

;7 

S21 

«o 


Koshti 

417 

£09 

74 

995 

5 


91S 

?6 

6 

S19 

413 

08 

:8 

S50 

73 


Jub^ulbc'-e 

475 

463 

62 

993 

.8 

... 

979 

3 ! 


084 

305 

1 1 

. >35 

Sio 

;S 


CnhQith3a‘ D.r ■■ .. 

428 

480 

t-j 

996 

3 

I 

S95 

os 

7 

401 


J46 

47 

854 

99 


Ma'-athci Did > 

40? 

526 

66 

901 

7 


926 

61 

5 

575 


3 ' 

89 

S53 

5S 


Chki'drt.a'a 


467 

67 

1,000 

... 


‘■67 

33 

... 

695 

305 


1:0 

80S 

33 


Lohar, Central Prc\ inces and Berar .. 

^HlraS 

479 

70 

900 



9*5 

66 

0 

575 

t-8 

47 

iiS 

799 

Rj 

Cl 

Tell ditto 


537 

7 * 

986 

\z 


832 

143 

0 

3 94 

504 

42 

54 

SOI 

S 


IV.— Dravidian Tribes 


131 

86 

978 

18 


933 

56 

11 

65 S 

291 

51 

136 

768 

96 


Gond C. P. and Be-ar 


400 

36? 



... 

... 


... 

375 

500 

1:5 

250 

500 

2*0 


Gond (An'mist; ditto 

482 

441 

77 

9^0 

10 

10 

955 

34 

13 

778 

1S6 

36 

152 

T 5 t 

74 


Gowan, Maratha Da ision .. 

455 

480 

65 

988 

»3 

.♦» 

94S 

50 

2 

694 

293 

Is 

«S 

S40 

73 


Halba 

567 

3R3 

5 « 

9 j6 

4 


c8t 

17 

a 

875 

116 

4 

1 89 

737 



Cha’''i'i 

Sc6 

413 

S 3 

974 

26 

... 

53 * 


14 

793 


1 

132 

733 

85 


Bastar 

576 

378 

46 

3 .O-'O 

... 

... 

.,,S 9 

T 1 


RS 3 

I12 

5 

iS? 

740 

72 


Kawar 

453 

4SI 

64 

929 

70 

1 

gii 

Si 

8 

547 

3^6 

57 

105 

S =4 

7 t 


ChaViU 

539 

407 

“^4 

1,000 


... 

97 * 

39 

... 

7S3 

217 


>07 

S23 

71 


Chbanhga'r D.r .. 

453 

4S3 

HQ 

928 

;i 

I 

910 

82 

S 

544 

:88 

6S 

104 

S34 

71 


Korku 

493 

392 


906 

4 

... 

8r8 

117 

5 

5 St 

370 

73 

>41 

^45 

2'4 


Ihjinangab.i . 

544 

390 


982 

18 


9t8 



841 

45s 

4 

194 

7 '6 

73 


i Amuvti 

57 o 

388 


1,000 


... 

989 

I r 

... 

Si 9 

152 

9 

■55 

7S6 

59 


.Vimar 

4*3 

385 

190 

998 

a 

... 

049 

50 

I 

S96 

274 

130 


54 ' 

404 


Betul 

47s 

4^5 


1,000 


... 

645 

340 

15 

3' 5 

: 1 2 

73 

227 

4)7 

276 


Oraon (Animist) 

481 

436 

83 

963 

3 * 

3 

831 

108 

53 

359 

5 '25 

115 

6r 

781 

1 ;o 


Ratg.a'h 

efio 

381 


1,000 

... 

... 

969 

31 


833 

>43 

24 

103 

792 

103 


Cf:h^ta 

476 

4 S 9 

8^ 

954 

33 

3 

838 

115 

57 

34a 

5*0 

IiS 

57 

7S9 

>54 


Orau^‘ (C/irut.a’.' 

606 

356 

33 

I,OCO 

... 


1,000 



867 

129 

4 

116 

S15 

-9 


V.—Unt ouch abl e s 

412 

191 

61 

933 

15 

2 

907 

87 

6 

535 

125 

10 

36 

838 

7 e 

28 

rhamar, Central Provinces and Berar .. 

391 

546 

63 

9.0 

7 

3 

873 

121 

5 

419 

5'3 

28 

63 

86« 


^9 

Dhoni d.tto 

433 

SOI 

76 

97 9 

'S 

6 

838 

07 

15 

46S 

467 

65 

82 

832 

S6 


Kumhar ditto 

423 

SCO 

77 

079 

19 

a 

COl 

93 

7 

47s 

457 

«5 

91 



31 

MthravMahar) ditto 

4-5 

496 

59 

986 

13 

1 

911 

83 

4 

564 

412 

*4 

85 

845 

60 

33 

Pank^ 

390 

473 

13a 

963 

32 

6 

886 

101 

13 

455 

45S 

87 

9 1 

793 

1 16 


Ma>^dia •• 

450 

436 

>14 

880 

130 


935 

61 

4 

3:6 

3 ’o 

94 

116 

8n 

71 


Seo’ i 

5 oi 

37 * 

«97 

1,000 

... 

... 

1,000 



554 

366 

80 

156 

646 

11)8 


Bala^''at 

407 

451 

142 

990 

3 

7 

830 

170 

... 

a 6 i 

S 3 I 

20S 

147 

675 

173 


Chhut ug<n). Dr. i-> >■ 

423 

494 

8 

973 

31 

7 

877 

108 

15 

450 

470 

80 

86 



33 

Ganda 

329 

419 

6a 

985 

13 

a 

035 

61 

4 

620 

3I0 

70 

I 2 e 

786 



Chhattrga* n Dr. hv 'i 

51Q 

4 i 8 

63 

9‘'7 

11 

a 

934 

63 

4 

607 

316 

77 

I 3 I 

784 



Surguj-i 

346 

530 

134 

SiJ 

687 

... 

517 

484 


403 

562 

35 

83 

510 



Jasklur 

535 

431 

44 

1,000 



9S4 

16 


809 

173 

i8 

135 

810 

63 





WuIowl.I 























CHAPTER VIII. 


Literacy. 

1 14. The statistics of literacy will be found in Imperial Tables VIII and IX. 

„ „ There are three parts of Table \TII ; Part A shows 

Reference TO otatistics. , r • 1 • 1 1 m 

literacy by religion and age, rart B gives the details 
for each main religion by district, and Part C gives the same information for the 
two cities of Jubbulpore and Nagpur. Table IX gives the figures for literates 
and illiterates for selected castes. Seven Subsidiary Tables are appended to this 
chapter, which exhibit the main comparative and proportionate statistics of literacy 
in greater detail. The Tables are as follows ; — 

Table I. —Literacy by age, sex and religion. 

Table //. — Literacy by age, sex and locality. 

Table III . — Literacy by religion, sex and locality. 

Table IV. — Literacy in English by age, sex and locality. 

Table V . — Progress of literacy since i88i. 

Table VI. — Literacy by caste. 

Table VII . — Number of institutions and pupils according to the returns 
of the Education Department. 


115- 


The meaning cf the Statistics. 


In comparing the statistics of education of the last 5 censuses, it must 
be remembered that in 1881 and 1891 the returns 
were not made on the same basis as in the subse- 
quent censuses. The population was divided into three categories — learning, 
literate and illiterate, It was found, however, that the return of the learning was 
vitiated by the omission of children who had recently joined their schools and by 
the inclusion of those who, although still at school, had attained the standard of 
literacy. The triple classification was therefore abolished in 1901, and at that and 
subsequent censuses the two main classes of literates and illiterates alone were 
maintained. In 1901 . however, in order to fix a standard, a literate person was 
defined as one who had passed the Upper Primarv Examination, or who possessed 
knowledge up to that standard. Under this definition there was a tendency to omit 
from the literates those who, though not educated at school, were in fact 
literate, and to include others as literate who had lapsed into illiteracv after 
completing their education, and the result probablv was that the figures of 1901 
give an under-estimate of the literate population. In Berar in particular, where 
the census was then distinct from that of the Central Provinces, Mr. Marten 
has shown in the Report for 1911 that the figures for icoi are misleading, and 
that the apparent decrease in the following decade was contrarv to fact. In 1911, 
as at the present census, no effort was made to prescribe an educational standard, 
and the simple test of literacy was found in the abilltv to write a letter to a friend 
and to read the answer to it. In 1901 an attempt was made to ascertain the 
language of literacy, but this information has subsequently not been collected, as 
it IS almost invariably the case that an individual is literate in his own mother 
tongue. No information is thus available as to the number of persons who are 
literate in more than one language, except in the case of those literate in English 
when it may be assumed that, where English is not the mother tongue, literacy in 
Jinglish connotes literacy in the vernacular. ^ 



EXTENT OF LITERACY. — PROGRESS DURING THE DECADE. 


1 16. The number of literate persons in the province has been returned at 

Extent of Literacy in the ^^^'553 average per mille of loj males cind 

Province and Natural divi- 8 females Over ten years of age. The diagram and 

map which are given in the margin illustrate the extent 
of literacy by districts and states. Jubbulpore, where the presence of a 
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doubtless influences 
li/le the statistics, has 

the largest pro- 
0 liW portion of male 

literates, who 
form one-sixth 
of the population 
above lo years of 
age. It is closely 
followed by Am- 
raoti, Hoshang- 
abad, Nagpur and 
Narsinghpur. A- 
mong the states, 
— I the small state of 

Makrai comes 
easily first, with 
i6i literates per 
i.ooo males; and 
Nandgaon and 
Sarangarh have 
about half that 
number. All the 
Chhattisgarh dis- 
tricts are very illite- 
rate, the proportion 
of male literates 
over lo years of 
age varying from 
6i per mille in Drug 
to 66 in Bilaspur. 
In other divisions 
Mandla with 7 1 and 
Chanda with 76 per 
thousand are still 
extremely back- 
JJ ward. In the 

states education 
still has much lee- 
18 and Bastar with 20 male 
Thc Chhota- Nagpur States, 


wav to make up. Surguja with 14, jashpur with 18 and Bastar with 20 male 
literates per mille being at the bottom of the list. The Chhota-Nagpur States, 
with an average of literate males of 21 per mille, are partieularlv deficient in. 
education. Female education is still in its infanev, onlv i per cent of the 
population being able to read and write The highest figures of 21 and ig per 
thousand are found in Jubbulpore and Nagpur, where the facilities for education 
are greater than elsewhere .while in the states of Changbhakar, Surguja and Jash- 
pur only one woman in a thousand is literate. The figures for Udaipur, however, 
at 15 per mille, compare favourably with those of the more advanced British 
districts. In the Chhattisgarh districts the prejudice against sending girls to 
school is less evident, and the proportion of literate females to males is higher 
than elsewhere. 


117. Low as the proportion of literates is, there has been steady progress during 
The progress during thi- the intercensal period. Literate males have increased 
df-cade. by 19 per cent and females by too, while in 40 years 

male literacy has more than doubled, even if we make no allowance for the fact 
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that at the earlier censuses the system of classification probably increased the 
apparent number of literates. The number of educational establishments, accord- 
ing to the returns of the education department, has increased during the decade 
from 3,865 to 4,906, or by 27 per cent, and of scholars from 297,620 to 350,685, 
which is in slightly smaller proportion than the increase in literacy. .\s, however, 
the acquisition of the ability to read and write takes some little time, and there 
was a much larger increase from 1 74,091 to 297,620 m the decade ending in 191 1 m 
the number of scholars, it would appear that the tendency to relapse into illiteracy, 

which is very prevalent 



Literate per mille. j 

1 1 

1911. 1 1921. 1 


10 — 20. 

20- 30 


1 

Males. 1 Females. 

Males. Females. 

Central Provinces and Berar .. 

£S i 7 

147 12 

Nerbudda Valley Division 

133 ^3 

212 . IS 

Plateau Division 

72 

120 ; 8 

Maratha Plain Division 

98 ' 6 

177 ' >7 

Chhattisgarh Plain Division ... 

57 j 5 

91 6 

Note.— F igures for Feudatory States for 1911 are not available. The 
Chhattisgarh Division therefore shows figures for Raipur, Bilaspur and 
Drug districts only. 


among 


margin 
is 


the cultivating 
classes, is, if anything, on 
the increase. On the other 
hand the table inset in the 
shows that there 
a considerably higher 
proportion 
the age- 

at the present census 
than there was in the 
age-group 10 — 20 in 
1911, An accurate com- 
parison cannot be made, 
as it is not possible to 
estimate the numbers 
in the latter age-group 


j o 

of literates in 
-group 20 — 30 


which became literate in the intercensal period. 

Separate figures are not available for the urban population as a whole, but 
the figures in Subsidiary Table III show that in the cities of Nagpur and Jubbul- 
pore the proportion of literates is high. The concentration of the English in these 
places accounts for the figures for Christians, there. Mohammedan males include 
305 per thousand literates and Hindus 291, against a provincial average of 225 
and 89, while even among Animists the respectable figure of 74 is reached. 

1 1 8. Subsidiary Table I gives statistics for literacy by age, sex and religion. 

The Zoroastrians or Parsis are the most educated, 
Liter.icy by Religion .\nd nearly 9 out of every 10 men and 3 out of 4 women 

above the age of 20 being able to read or write, 
and the Hindu Aryas and Brahmos show a similarly high proportion for males. 
Among the older Brahmo females, however, only 68 per mille are literate. Jains 
and Christians show the same proportion of 313 per mille of all ages and both 
sexes above 5 years of age, but the former,- as is natural among a class almost 
entirely devoted to trade, contain more literate males and fewer females. The 
three predominant religions are Hindu (Brahmanic), Mohammedan and Animist. 
Of these, Animists, yvho include most of the jungle tribes are by far the most 
illiterate, the proportion of literate males being only one-eighth of the provincial 
figure. Moreover, the proportion drops more rapidly after the 15 — 20 age-group, 
indicating, even if allowance is made for the spread of education during the time 
necessary for passing from this group to the next, that the number of persons 
who relapse into illiteracy is greater. Animists, however, send their girls to school 
more readily, and the proportion of literate females, though extremely low, bears 
favourable comparison with that of the number of literate males. In view of the 
popular idea that Mohammedans are more backward than Hindus, it is surprising 
to find that 13 1 per thousand of the former are literate, compared With only 47 of 
the latter, while the figures for females are 26 and 6, respectively. It must be 
remembered that the term Hindu is a very elastic one, and ihat among the Hindus 
are included many who are not far removed from the illiterate Animists. But 
making allowance for this fact, and for the tendency of Mohammedans to congre- 
gate :n urban areas, we mu 5 t conclude that illiteracy is much less common among 
the Mohammedans than it is among most of the Hindu castes. The underlying 
idea that the Mohammedan is backward is based on the fact that he is at a dis- 
advantage in competing with the Hindu for poshions of higher importance; and 
this competition is not with the general bodv cl the Hindus, but with Brahman.s 
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and a few other of the higher castes. Among individual castes the Mohammedan 
Bohras, with 383 per mille, possess the most literates, and others with high figures 
are Kayasths (349), Banias (279), Brahmans (267), Bidur (245), Kasar (233), 
Komti (219), Rangari (211), Gurao (198) and Sunar(i6i). Most of the above 
castes have a comparatively high number of literate females. It is. however, 
curious that Banias, Brahmans and Kavasths have declined in literacv during the 
decade. It will be seen that the spread of literacy is largely occupational, 
and a predominantly cultivating caste like the Kunbis of Berar has only 88 lite- 
rate males and 3 females per thousand. Among the aborigines the Gonds with 
II literate males and i female per mille are tvpical ; and among the larger Hindu 
castes the Chamars are considerably the most illiterate. 

119. 84 males and 9 females pi.-r 10,000 are literate in English over the province 

P , as a whole. The highest proportion (17 s) is found 

m the .Nagpur district which contains the seat of the 
administration, and in Jubbulpore (156), where the presence of English troops is 
reflected in the figures. Hoshangabad and Amraoti follow next with about half 
the above numbers. The unusiiallv high figures for males in the age period 
15 — 20 in the Sakti, Makrai, and Udaipur states is doubtless explained bv the 
presence of schooU in which English is taught. Among individual castes, 
Kayasths and Bohras, with more than i person in seven who arc literate in 
English, come at the top of the list, followed bv Brahmans with about two-thirds 
of their numbers. Bamas, who conduct their business usually in their own langu- 
age, come much lower in the scale of literacv in English than they do in that 
of literacy in the vernacular. A comparison of the figures given in Subsidiary 
Table IV with those published in the same table at last census shows that the 
progress of education in English has increased at a greater rate than vernacular 
education ; for there is an increase of approximatelv 50 per cent for every age 
group and for both sexes during the decade in the number of those who are 
literate in English. 
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Subsidiary T.nble I. — Liieracy by Age, Sex and Religion. 
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Sl'bsidiarv Table II. — Literacy by age, Sex and Locality. 


District and Natural Division. 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Literacy by Religion, Sex and Localify. 
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4 

7 


• * 


201 

i 

74 

7 

305 

63 

Ad 7 

700 

■ 

go 
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CHAPTER VIII. — LITERACY. 


Subsidiary Table IV. — English Literacy by Age, Sex and Locality. 






LITERATE IN ENGLISH PER 10,000. 





ALL AGES 
? AND OVER. 

5- 

10. 

I0-- 

-15. 

IS- 

-20. 

20 anc 

over. 

District and 

Natural Uivisior. 
















Per- 

sons. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male, 

Fe- 

male. 


I 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR, 


... 

47 

84 

9 

9 

■ 

4 

48 

II 

165 

17 

loS 

9 

Kerbudda Vallev D;vi-,:cn 

... 


... 

S 5 

U 4 

23 

31 

16 

75 

25 

227 

2P 

1S2 

23 

I, Saugor 




52 

go 

II 

IS 

8 

31 

8 

112 

16 

126 

12 

2. Damoh 




37 

6g 

3 

4 

I 

41 

2 

113 

7 

91 

4 

3- Jubbulpore 




156 

251 

5S 

86 

49 

129 

75 

355 

60 

318 

57 

4 Narsinghpur 




43 

S3 

2 

I 


37 

I 

142 

5 

lOQ 

3 

5. Hoshangaba.. 

..I 

... 


82 

143 

20 

IS 

3 

76 

9 

2S6 

40 

170 

23 

6. Nimar 




67 

123 

s 

5 

2 


3 

230 

7 

145 


7. Makrai 



*• 

70 

135 

... 

... 

... 

... 

263 


190 


Plateau Division 

... 

... 

... 

28 

S 3 

J 

/ 

I 

26 

I 

32 

7 

100 

4 

S. Mandla 




26 

48 

4 

... 

2 

19 


67 

6 

71 

s 

9. Seoni 

••• 

... 


27 

5« 

3 

1 

... 

18 

4 

65 

6 

75 

3 

10. Betul 

... 

... 


30 

57 

4 

2 

••• 

39 


IC2 

11 

75 


II, Chhindwara 



•*. 

29 

sc 

3 

2 


27 

I 

94 

6 

76 

S 

Maratha Plain Division 

... 

... 


50 

107 

IQ 

6 

3 

63 

13 

251 

21 

/J2 

10 

12. Ward ha 

... 



64 

I 2 I 

A 

3 

I 

84 

3 

289 

•4 

139 


13. Nagpur 




» 7 S 

302 

42 

29 

17 

172 

56 

543 

86 

372 

41 

14. Chanda 



.. 

27 

50 

3 

2 

... 

28 

3 

ICO 

II 

6; 

4 

15. Bhandara 




28 

C2 

3 

1 

I 

30 

3 

I OS 

9 

68 

3 

16. Balaghat 




23 

46 

I 

I 

... 

9 

I 

112 

2 

60 

1 

17- Amraot' 


... 

.. 

73 

129 

14 

8 

S 

88 

27 

286 

28 

149 

13 

Akola 




SS 

101 

S 

2 

... 

57 

6 

236 

16 

121 


10. Buldana 



... 

40 

75 

3 

5 

1 

52 

2 

182 

7 

87 

4 

20. eotmal 




27 

50 

2 

I 


24 

I 

117 

6 

63 

2 

Chhattisgarh Plain Division 


•• 


34 

4 

4 

/ 

23 


Si 

8 

41 

4 

21. Raipur 




21 

40 

2 

\ 

... 

36 

4 

89 

7 

49 

2 

22. Eilaspur 




28 

49 

8 

10 

I 

27 

8 

j 16 

20 

58 

9 

23. Drug 




10 

20 

I 

I 

... 

9 

I 

35 

I 

27 

I 

24. BaStar 


... 

.. 

6 

1 I 

1 



7 

, I 

25 

I 

35 

1 

25. Ranker 




8 

16 

I 

... 

... 

7 

3 

46 


24 

... 

26. .\andgaon 

... 


... 

16 

31 

2 



28 


137 

2 

29 


27. Khaira^arb 



.. 

35 

57 

15 

24 

7 

.70 

17 

86 

17 

72 

le 

28. Chhuikhadar 




S 

1 10 


15 


49 

7 




2Q. Kawardha 



.. 

4 

8 

... 




4 


13 


30. Sakti 


... 


35 

71 

... 



23 

... 

S8s 


61 


31. Raigarh 




13 

24 

1 

3 


M 

I 

63 

4 

29 

I 

32. Sarangarh 



•• 

6 

12 

1 



6 

2 

25 


16 

I 

Chhota Nagpur Div.sion 

... 



10 

! 

i 'S 

1 

1 2 

1 

5 

... 

17 

, 4 

33 


20 


33. Changbhakar 





i 










34. Korea 

35. Surgu.'V 

... 

... 


8 

1 *5 

6 

i 

... 

... 

... 


... 

21 

1 1 

•• 

21 

8 


36. Udaipur 

37. Jashpur 


... 


€.6 

3 

II6 

5 

i 15 

1 ... 

i 


■ 

158 

I 

40 

267 

3 

90 

i 

1 

113 

10 

s 

1 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES 
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Subsidiary Table V. — Progress of Literacy since 1S81. 


’ 




NUMBER 

OF LITERATE PER MILLE. 





All ages lo and over. 

15—20 

District and Natural Division. 



Males. 




Females. 

Males. 



1921. ' 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

i 

1881. ; 

3921. 

1911. 

1901. i 1891. ! 18S1 . 

‘1921. 

I9II. 

1901. 

I 

i 

2 i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 I 10 II 

13 

13 

14 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

, 

103 

86 

83 

64 

i 

51 

8 

4 

3 ’ ’ 

142 

109 


AND BERAR. 












Nerbudd.^ V.\lley Division ... 

' 53 


nS 


78 ■ 



5 3 

:So 

'55 

’-5 

I. Saugor 

135 

I 22 

99 

go 

80 

14 

1 

0 

5 > 2 

1 16 


90 

2. Damoh 

^37 ' 

122 

97 

79 

07 

10 

5 

3 ’ 

169 

’45 

loS 

3. Jubbulpore . . 

167 

154 

129 

95 

85 , 

’9 

12 

743 

I 92 

1S2 

141 

4. Narsinghpur 

159 ^ 

133 

124 

94 

71 

I I 

S 

4 3 

17’ 

i& 

’39 

5. Hoshangabad 

164 

’43 

”5 

100 

85 : 

12 

6 

4 21 

302 

169 

’33 

6 . Nimar 

144 

141 

’43 

130 

1I3 . 

13 


433 

I 80 

’59 

'73 

7. Makrai 

161 

124 

72 

S3 


9 


*•' **’ 

’65 

176 

85 

Pl.\te.\u Division 

32 

70 

55 

41 

20 ■ 

7 


, J 

- J 2 

'JO 

■ r 

8. Mar.dla 

71 

.58 

49 

32 

i 

X7' 

6 

3 

2 

99 

So 


9. Seoni 

Qt 

70 

58 

49 

32 

’3 

3 

2 I I 

’25 

94 

72 

10. Betul 

81 

75 

ST 

42 

33 

6 

2 

1 

”5 

84 

-os 

11. Chhindivara 

86 

74 

60 

40 

29 

5 

3 

I , ... 

110 

99 

70 

Marath.v Plain Division 

:27 

lOQ 

04 

72 

54 

1 

: 2 

J / 

'So 

.'35 

!’S 

12. Wardha 

137 

J20 

94 

79 

1 

65 

9 

3 

2 I 

’9,3 

•67 

'-3 

13. Nagpur 

1 60 

130 

1 15 

98 

81 

21 

10 

765 

218 

>63 

240 

}4. Chanda 

76 

04 

S’ 

40 

38 

s 

1 3 

I ... .X 

II I 

79 

'5 1 

J5, Bhandara 

’30 

75 

68 

44 

38 


*> 

1 

171 

so 

75 

16. Balaghat 

88 

So 

58 

37 

26 


3 

I 

’54 

I 16 

06 

17. Arrraoti 

166 

128 

129 

96 



5 

5 3 ) 

331 

165 

TOO 

18. Akola 

139 

1 10 

JOS 

So 

< -6 

S 10 


4 I L 

107 

’75 

129 

19. Buldana 

«2S 

loS 

loS 

89 

\ 

J 7 

1 3 

3 ’S' 

180 

’3’ 

130 

20. Vectma! 

92 

7i 

73 

53 


V 5 

1 ^ 

i 

2 2 9 

^-5 

50 


Chhattisgarh Pi-.mn Division 

5 S 

40 

46 

31 

‘9 

5 

) 

I I 

O' 

~0 

-.5 

21. Raipur 

65 

58 

50 



r 6 

3 

’ 'I 


70 


22. Bdaspur 

66 

55 

49 

!- 35 

20 

-! 7 

3 

’ ^ 2 

lOJ 

73 

> >0 

23. Drug 

61 

C 1 


J 


U 4 

I 

iJ 

loS 

'■'5 

J 

24. Bastar 

20 

‘7 

16 

12 


3 

I 

I 

103 

27 

22 

25. Ranker 

39 

34 

23 

14 


5 

2 

I 

31 

42 

33 

26. Nandgaon 

Si 

58 

47 

26 


6 

2 

1 I 

5_5 

:co 

50 

27. Khaira^arh 

52 

CO 

40 

24 

0 

5 

2 

2 1 J; 

101 

7S 

' -7 

uS * Chhuikhadan 

’2 

6i 

49 

34 

aD 

<3 


2 

1 2 -a 

cS 

: 36 

46 

29. Kawardha 

32 

49 

40 

24 


2 

2 

, I J •- 

<.6 

8a 

47 

30. Sakti 

60 

55 

5’ 

34 


3 

2 

I I ^ 


"5 

5^ 

31. Raigarh 

36 

46 

47 

29 


4 

1 

! J ••• ^ 

37' 

J 17 


32. Sarangarh 

81 

59 

84 

5^ 

1 

\ ^ 
i 

3 

4 

4 3 X 

1 

I 3> 

0 J 

92 

Chhota N\GPur Division 

21 


i 

I 

1 

; 

1 

I 

' 



! 

1 


/ 5 

1 

7 

33. Changbhakar 

5’ 


\ 

1 

1 

j 


l 


1 


n 

! 

34. Korea 

30 





3 


) 

5" 

iS 

; tr 

35. Surguja 

14 

Not 

available. 



I 

.\ot available. 

14 

13 


36. Udaipur 

62 





’5 

1 


203 

29 


37. Jashpur 

>8 





I 

j 

i 

1 

i ' 

! 

30 

16 

1 

i 

! 

1 

1 
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CHAPTER VIII. — LITERACY, 


Subsidiary Table V. — Progress of Literacy since i88i.~(Cofic;/d.) 


District and Natural Division. 

« 



NUMBER OF 

LITERATE PER MILLE. 





0 

1 

— 

20 AND OVER 

Remarks. 


females. 

Males 

Females. 

1921. 

ign. 

I9OJ. 

1921. 

19X1. 

*9 

1901. 

20 

1921. 

Ipxi. 

1901. 


»S 

16 

17 

18 

21 

22 

23 

24 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

16 

8 

4 

104 

87 

j 

83 

7 

3 

2 


AND BERAR. 






( 





Nebbudda VallS'. Division 

, 

G 

7 

160 

isg 

124 

/2 

0 

4 


I, Saugor 

23 

iS 

8 

•43 

X22 

1 1 1 

12 

1 

4 


2. Damoh 

'7 

8 

4 

140 

120 j 100 

9 

4 

3 


3. lubbulpoiv 

25 

22 

'0 

178 

•57 

130 

17 

10 

5 


4. Narsicghpur 

18 

10 

8 

169 

132 

129 

9 

4 

3 


5- Hoshangabs. 

iS 

13 

s 

168 

•43 

•25 

1 1 

5 

4 


6. Nimar 

20 

10 


>45 

146 


11 

S 

4 


7. Makrai 

10 

2 

4. 

>7S 

• 35 

81 

7 

2 



Plateau Divisio - 


5 

2 

(15 

dp 

57 

6 

2 

/ 


8. Mandia 

11 

4 

2 

7' 

57 

5' 

5 

2 

I 


9. Seoni 

25 

6 

4 

9S 

70 

59 

10 

3 

2 


lO. BetuI 

19 

4 

'•> 

83 

77 

55 

5 

2 

1 


II. Chhindwarr 

7 

5 

1 

89 

72 

62 

4 

2 

1 


Maratha Pla Dr. isio.N 

17 

s 

5 

:26 

;o/ 

97 

S 

3 

3 


13. Wardha 

21 

s 

3 

133 

••7 

95 

7 

3 

2 


13. Nagpur 

35 

19 

•4 

•58 

129 

J19 

• 8 

9 

6 


14. Chanda •< 

10 

4 

2 

77 

65 

5C> 

4 

2 

I 


15. Bhandarii 

10 

5 

1 

•31 

76 

70 

4 

2 

I 

Figures for the age 

16, Balaghat ... 

10 

s 

X 

80 

74 

63 

4 

2 

I 

period 0 — 10 not 

17. Amraoti 

22 

9 

8 

164 

•3^ 

129 

10 

4 

4 

being available 

18. Akola 

19 

8 

7 

•39 

112 

106 

8 

2 

3 

for the years 1881 

ig. Buldana ». 

12 

6 

... 

•25 

HI 

'•4 

6 

3 

2 

and 1891, those in 

20. Yectmai 

0 

4 

3 

94 

73 

78 

4 

2 

I 

columns 5, 6, 10 











and 1 1 have been 











adjusted proper- 











tionately to those 











in 1911. 

Chhattisgafh P .A'r: Division.,. 



2 

57 

5C 

45 

4 

2 

7 


21. Raipur 

r 12 

7 


r 63 

56 il 

r 5 

2 

1 


22. Biiaspur -I-!, ig 

6 

2 3 

•• 63 

54 

i- 52 

< 6 

2 

S I 


A3. Drug 

1 s 

3 

J 

l 59 

5' 

J 

V 3 

i 

J 


2*. Bistar 

s 

I 

I 

20 

•9 

•4 

3 

I 

I 


25. Kanker 

9 

4 

I 

39 

37 

22 

5 

I 

I 


26. NandgaoL ■ ■ 

8 

7 

4 

84 1 

53 

50 

5 

I 

1 


27. Khairagari' 

4 

3 

4 

•58 ! 

5° 1 

42 

5 

3 

2 


28. Chhuikhadfi 

9 

4 

1 

85 

56 

47 

... 

2 

I 


29. Kawardha 

3 

3 

2 

34 

48 

42 

2 

I 

: 


30 Sakti 

13 

10 

1 

41 

52 

55 

2 

I 

I 


3t. Kaigarh 

9 

3 


39 


50 

4 

I 

I 


32. Saranga" 

s 

9 

5 

83 

- 

60 

' 

89 

2 

2 

2 


ChhotA Nagplp Division 

s 

I 


21 1 

/P 1 
i 

i 

2 

/ 

J 





C 

■ 

f 


i 


c 


, 33. Changbh.TKi 

2 


cr 

6 

20 1 

-C 

I [ 

I 

-D 

c; 


34. Korea 

5 

... 

c: 

29 

17 ; 


3 1 

... 



35. Surguja 

3 

I 

> 

C8 

16 . 

*7 

> 

1 

r 

> 


36. Udaipur 

57 

... 


38 

•9 


7 

I 



37. Jashpur 

I 

1 


21 : 

1 

24 


I 


0 

Z 



SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 


>25 


Subsidiary Table VI. — Literacy by Caste. 


Serial 

No. 

i 

1 

Caste. 


1 Number per 1,000 

* 

WHO ARE 

LITERATE. 

Number per io,ooo who are 
English. 

LITERATE IN 

ig 2 i. 

191 I. 


1921 . 


J 

! 

1911. 


1 

Persons. 

1 

i f.lale. 

! 

Female. 

Persons 

Male. 

Female. 

’ersons. 

j Male. 

1 Female. 

Persons. 

Male, 

Female. 

I 

2 


3 

4 

5 

i 6 

j 


8 

9 

1 

11 

, 12 

i 

•3 

•4 

1 

Ahir 


21 

I 

1 36 

5 

9 

•7 

. 

16 

1 

29 

3 

3 

5 


2 

Andh 

... 

4 

I 8 


2 

4 


... 


••• 

... 


... 

3 

Are 


9 

; 

3 

6 . 

12 

... 

12 

24 

... 

... 

... 


4 

Baiga 


2 

3 

I 


1 


... 

•• . 



... 

... 

5 

Biiragi 


ICO 

180 

[ 

'9 

•05 

108 

S 

31 

s« 

11 

9 

18 

... 

g 

Balahi 


6 

11 , 

2 

6 : 

12 

.« . 

.•4 

I 



1 


7 

Bania 


279 

487 ■ 

47 

279 ' 

517 

21 

122 

22s 

7 

91 

•74 

2 

8 

Banjara 


12 

21 ■ 

1 

9 

l6 

... 

4 

7 

1 

I 

2 

... 

9 

Barai 


86 

>50 

15 

68 

120 

6 

63 

•'•3 

7 

31 

61 

... 

10 

Barhai 

... 

71 

12Q 

6 

5- 1 

98 

2 

29 

53 

1 

•5 

29 

**• 

II 

Bisor 

... 

3 

s 

... 

1 

3 

••• 

2 

3 

•■• 


... 

••• 

12 ' 

Bedar 

... 

126 

204 

12 

1 12 

229 

>3 

'5> 

255 


• 73 

358 

•s 

13 i 

Beldar 


60 

108 

13 

■ 49 

96 

I 

60 

1 10 

1 X 

32 

63 

.*• 

>4. 

Bharia (Bhutnia) 


1 

2 

.4. 

2 

4 

... 


... 

... 

... 

1 



Bhat 


97 

•83 

7 

104 

206 

6 

79 

•54 


3« 

64 

... 

16 i 

Bhil 

... 

3 

7 

... 

2 ' 

3 

• 44 

1 

. 2 



... 


17 1 

Bhilala 

• •• 

iS 

37 

I 

•5 

30 

4.4 

27 

57 

2 

2 

3 

... 

18 

Bhoyar 

... 

24 

45 

4 

23 

47 

... 

5 

5 

4 

i 

2 


19 1 

Bhulia 

4.. 

25 

59 

4 

•3 

25 . 

1 

... 

... 

... 

•3 

25 

... 

20 [ 

Bidur 


245 

444 

50 

223 

438 

10 

308 

604 

)8 

216 

432 

3 

21 ; 

Bohra 


3S3 

666 

73 

371 ' 

636 

89 

743 

1,422 

... 

94 

182 

... 

23 I 

Brahma 1 

*«. 

267 

434 

72 

277 

489 

30 

514 

913 

46 

416 

766 

9 

33 [ 

Chadar 

.44 

14 

27 

‘ 

10 . 

20 

... 

.*• 

1 

... 


3 

... 

24 

Chamar 


s 

9 


3 

6 

... 

2 

4 

... 

... 

1 

... 

25 ' 

Chauhaii 

.4. 

S9 

122 

44 

26 

54 

... 

8. 

... 

j 8 



.«• 

26 

Dahav.i; 

... 

46 

96 

2 

40 

80 

I 

3 

6 

... 

3 

s 

... 

27 

Dangi 

... 

73 

>38 

5 

50 

97 

1 

3 

6 


... 

X 

... 

28 

Daraiha 

4.4 

7* 

113 

3 

82 

171 

I 

... 

... 


• »• 

... 

• •• 

29 

Darji 

... 

147 

257 i 

22 

108 

205 

6 

100 

>73 

j 6 

4« 

So 

... 

30 

Deswal 

... 

36 

68 

1 

20 1 

1 

39 

• •4 

6 

12 

... 

»•• 

M. 

••• 

31 

Dhimar 

... 

15 

27 ' 

3 

8 , 

16 

1 

5 

10 

... 

4 

8 

••• 

32 ‘ 

Dhobi 


24 

44 : 

4 

13 

26 

I 

9 

>7 

... 

2 

4 

... 

33 ! 

Dohor 


1 

3 


1 


... 

... 

... 

••* 

... 

• .. 

... 

34 

Gadaria 

.. 

47 

9.1 

2 

•3 

24 

I 

22 

43 

2 

9 

•7 

... 

35 

Gan da 


6 

12 

I 

4 1 

7 . 

... 

1 


... 

... 

... 


36 

Ghosi 


34 

62 

2 

1 

21 1 

40 

I 

2 

3 


5 

9 


37 

Gojid 


6 

J 1 

I 

4 ■ 

8 


1 

3 

... 

... 

I 

... 

38 , 

Gosaih 

... 

S: 

149 

s 

92 . 

177 

3 

16 

30 

I 

•7 

30 

4 

39 

Gowari 


10 

19 

I 

4 

9 


2 

s 

... 

• 

3 

... 

40 , 

Gujar 


50 

95 

2 

42 

82 

1 

s 

9 

... 


8 

*• 

41 

Gurao 


;oS 

313 

33 

207 

406 

9 

148 

251 

... 

169 

335 


42 

Halba 


24 

42 

4 

18 

35 

I 

4 

9 

... 

I 


... 

43 

Hatgar 


44 

87 

I 

25 

50 


6 

12 

... 

... 

... 

... 

44 

I at 


48 

89 

5 

58 

1 1 

4 

23 

44 

... 

22 

39 

4 

45 i 

log' 

... 

S2 

145 

21 

3« 

59 

1 

... 

... 

... 

*• 

... 

... 

46 : 

Kachht 


22 

43 

4 

•5 , 

28 

1 

10 

20 


3 

6 

... 

47 

Kabar 


1 2 

25 




... 

5 

9 




... 

48 

Kalar 


75 

J4S 

7 

67 

133 

2 

35 

67 

4 

22 

44 


49 ■ 

Kasar 


233 

4‘7 


176 

354 

6 

163 

277 

38 

69 

142 

... 

50 1 

Kayastr. 

... 

349 

576 

84 

373 

654 


792 

>,423 

52 

754 

•.398 

33 

S‘ ' 

Kewat 


s 

17 


6 

1 1 

... 

1 

2 


2 

4 

... 


Kharv.'ar 


18 

37 

... 

... 

... 

• 44 

•S 

30 


• •• 

... 

... 

S3 

Khangar 

... 

4C 

80 

4 

43 . 

81 

2 

•7 

33 , 

2 

>3 

26 

... 

54 ' 

Khatik 

.. 

1 19 

181 

iS 

20 

39 

2 

212 

3>8 ! 

40 


... 

... 

55 

Kirar 

... 

51 

95 

4 

34 

97 

1 

3 

6 


3 i 

6 

... 

56 

Kohli 



102 

I 

49 , 

55 

... 

1 

1 

... 

1 ; 

2 

... 

57 ' 

Kol 


2 

4 


... ’ 



... 

... 1 

... 



... 

58 i 

KoH 


37 

63 

1 1 

18 1 

30 , 

... 

7 

14 : 

... 

- j 

3 

... 

59 i 

Kolta 

... 

1 1 

20 ' 


24 . 

49 . 

... 

7 

•4 


•*o 

... 

... 

UO ' 

Komti 


2'0 

433 : 

4 

353 ; 

490 ; 

I 

61 

121 j 


48 j 

93 

... 

61 1 

Kori 


-s 

^3 ■ 

J 2 

•9 

36 

2 

57 

109 i 

5 

10 

18 

2 

62 ! 

Korkn 


1 

3 ' 

4.- 

I 

2 




... 

... 

•*• 

... 

63 ; 

Kumhar 


2 1 

46 i 

- 

16 

32 i 

1 

i6 f 

32 

... 

2 

s 

... 

64 

Kunbi 



S.s j 

3 I 

36 . 

71 

I 

14 ' 

27 1 

I 

8 

16 

... 

65 : 

1 

K'jrmi 


a8 

95 i 

i 

> ^ 

i 

41 

82 

I 

1 

22 


6 

' i 

12 
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Subsidiary Table VI. — Literacy by Caste— 


Serial. 

No. 



Nu.vber per I.OOo 

WHO ARE 

LITERATE. 

Number per 

lOjOOO WHO ARE 

English. 

LITERATE 

IN 

Caste. 



I 921. 



iqi i 



1921. 



191 1 . 





Persons. 

! 

j Male. 

1 

1 Female, 

{ 

Persons, j 

j 

Male. 

Female. 

Persons. 

Male. 1 

i 

Female. 

PersoTis. 

Male. ! 

j 

Female. 

I 

2 


3 

l 

i 

i 

i ^ 

6 ! 
1 

7 

8 

9 

I „ 1 

1 1 

12 

i 

15 j 

14 

66 

Lodhi 


1 

37 

70 ■ 

3 

27 

1 

54 1 

1 





4 ^ 


67 

Lohar 

..4 

36 

64 

7 

23 

4 S 1 

I ' 

18 

1 -7 

0 

7 

14 

... 

68 

Madgi 

.44 

4 

s 

4 

2 

3 ! 


... 





69 

Ma!a 

... 

24 

SI 


4 

9 

... 


1 

... 

12 

23 

... 

70 

Mali 

• >* 

39 

7S 

3 

20 

39 

1 1 

16 

33 

... 

5 

10 

... 

71 

Mallah 


6 

'3 


5 

II 

1 


... 

... 


... 

... 

72 

Mana 

44 . 

1 I 

22 

. 

b 

'3 

... 

2 

5 


t 

2 

... 

73 

Mang 

... 

S 

8 

1 

4 

9 

... 

I 

2 

... 

2 

3 

... 

74 

Maratha 


92 

172 

10 

87 

167 

6 

67 

125 

8 

67 

133 

2 

7 S 

Mehra 

•• 1 

16 

31 

I 

10 

20 

... 

4 

7 : 


2 

4 

... 

76 

Mehtar 


24 

40 

S 

1 1 

22 

i ' 

8 

16 


4 

9 


77 

Mhali 

... 

51 

Q2 

2 

36 

69 

1 I 

18 

j 33 


10 

20 

... 

78 

Nai 


47 

91 

4 

34 

65 

1* ^ 

19 

1 37 i 

2 

lO 

'9 

... 

79 

Oraon (Hindu and 
mist.) 

Ani- 

... 



... 


i 

... 

1 ... ■ 

■■■ 



... 

80 

Oraon (Christian) 

— 

4 

7 

1 

3 

5 

; 

2 

3 

... 

2 

5 


Si 

Panka 

»«4 

Is 

35 

2 

1 1 

23 


8 

17 


... 

1 


82 

Rajput 

44. 

37 

160 

13 

73 

140 

i 4 

97 

181 

10 

59 

75 

I 

83 

Rangari 


211 

380 

14 

147 

282 

i 8 

Co 

1 12 

... 

26 ; 

51 

... 

84 

Sali 

... 

128 

1 250 

2 

103 

210 i 


23 , 

44 

... 

7 

'4 

• ** 

8S 

Sunar 


161 i 

305 i 

1 1 

13 

'47 

284 ; 

7 

64 1 

'23 

3 

35 

67 

1 

86 

Takarl 


21 

.38 i 

1 

1 6 

29 1 

2 







87 

Teli 

... 

36 

69 

4 

27 

34 , 

I 

1 1 

21 

I 

4 

8 

... 

88 

Waddar 

.4. 

1 1 

.1 

... 

1 

1 ' 

... 

• 4- 

... 

... 


... 


89 

^Vanjari 

* 

13 1 

1 


2 

9 

'9 1 

... 

I 

3 

... 

4 

7 

... 


The proportions in this table have been calculated on persons of five years of age and over only. 


Subsidiary Table VII.— Number of Lystitutions and Pupils, according to the returns 
OF the Education Department, in the Central Provinces and Berar 

(including Feudatory States). 


Class of Institutions. 

1021 

191 1 1 

igoi 

Number of 

Number 

of 

• Numb 

er of 


Institutions 

Scholars. 

1 

Institutions. ! 

! 

Scholars. 

Institutions. 

Scholars. 

: 

i 

1 

1 

3 

4 1 

1 

5 

6 

7 

total number of institutions 

4,506 

j asoifiss 

3,865 j 

297,620 

3,430 

174,091 

ARTS COLLEGES ... ... ..! 

7 

1 ,037 

6 

617 


206 

English 

4 

744 

3 

514 


262 

COLLEGES FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING, 







Law 

Science (Agriculture) 

1 

1 

1 !0 

! 

1 

1 

66 

18 

2 

34 

Peaching 

1 

1 '45 

I 

IQ 



SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

569 

1 68, ,25 

444 

53,,308 

2?6 i 


„ , t English 

For boys Vernacular 

201 

3-0 

! i6,S6i i 

1 47,624 

'47 

259 

',L377 

35'875 

144 

I 'O 

1 1.496 
2,263 

„ . , ( English 

For girls ... , Vernacular 

21 

r’'7 

i 579 

3,461 

i3 ‘ 

259 

Ir797 

1 0 

f 12 

1S7 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

4.25 r 

i 27b,9‘'3 

3.393 

24A8i.5 

1 vIlQ 

J5S,C'99 

For boys 

3.930 

1 258,500 

3 094 

227.112 

2.90'' 

148,6(30 

For girls 

321 ' 

i 18.483 

'?oc 

I ‘:/8i 



SCHOOLS FOR SPECIAL INSTRUCT'ON. 

3D i 

2,248 

20 

' 882 



PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. 

49 

1,792 





Boys 

44 

Ij"92 


‘ 



Girls 

5 

2C0 

... ^ 

1 

... 

... 


CHAPTER IX. 


Language. 


I 20. The statistics of language are portrayed in Imperial Table X, where they 
o _ are arranged according to the localities in which the main 

languages are spoken. Information as regards minor 
languages returned at the census is found in the appendix to that Table. The 
following Subsidiary Tables will be found at the end of this chapter : — 


(i) The distribution of the total population by language. 

(ii) The distribution by language of the population of each district, and 

(hi) The comparison of caste and language Tables. 

The classification is based on Sir George Grierson's Scheme contained in the 
Linguistic Survey of India. Rajasthani has for the first time at this census been 
shown as a separate group in accordance with that scheme, 


12 1. The Instructions in the Census Code required that the enumerator should 
AccuR.‘^cycFTHEL. 4 NGu.\GE cotor lo thc schcdulo the language which each person 

used in his own home, infants of course being given the 
language of their parents or guardians. Dialects were not required, but as the 
enumerator was unable to distinguish between a dialect and a separate language, 
he was told to enter the local name of the language, and the necessary classifi- 
cation was done In the tabulation office with the aid of the tables in Sir George 
Grierson’s Linguistic Survey. This was a new departure on the procedure oi the 
preceding census, and led to no difficulties in practice. The returns may, 
therefore, be regarded as exceedingly accurate wfith respect to main languages, 
but the figures for dialects, which are not required for the purpose of the census, 
are incidental to the main statistics, and of much less practical value : for it is 
obvious that if the enumerator would in some cases write the name of the main 
language such as Hindi, in others he would give the dialect, Chhattisgarhi, 
which would then be included in Hindi in the process of tabulation. The few 
instances in which unknown dialects were returned were caused by the ignorance of 
the enumerator as to the language spoken, or by the substitution of place names 
for language names. The correct languages wmre in all cases identified and the 
returns corrected. While the classification of the main languages is probably 
very accurate, it is of course impossible entirely to eradicate mistakes. A 
careless enumerator might be inclined to enter the language which was 
the m.edium of conversation rather than that spoken in the home if he was not 
familiar with the latter, a proceeding which would tend to decrease the number 
speaking minor languages ; again it Is obvious that a local language will assimilate 
many of the words, and even the grammar, of a neighbouring language to such an 
extent that it is impossible to describe the resultant mixture as either one or the 
other. Thirdly, there must be some tendency fora Hindu enumerator to give the 
tribal or caste language to those tribes or castes such as Gonds which possess 
a separate language, even though particular individuals have ceased to speak that 
language. The general conclusion, hon-ever, is that the census figures attain 
a degree of accuracy which it is impossible to expect with regard to some of the 
other facts returned. 
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12 2. The principal vernaculars of the Province are Hindi and Marathi, 
The Principal Verna- spoken respectively by 56 and 3 1 per cent, of the popula- 


csjLAR Languages 


ticn There is little apparent change in these proportions 

during the decade; but 


in 


Gondi, 

portion 


reality there is an 
increase of Hindi spea- 
kers owing to the fact 
that Rajasthani is now 
shown as a separate lang- 
uage, in accordance with 
Sir George Grierson’s 
classification, and that 
the dialect of Marwari, 
which has 68,000 
speakers, is no longer in- 
cluded in Hindi. The 
only other language 
which has a large 
number of speakers is 
with a pro- 
of seven per 
cent, Hindi is the predo- 
minant language in the 
Nerbudda, Jubbulpore 
and Chhattisgarh divi- 
sions, in Balaghat dis- 
trict and the Feudatory 
States, where it is found 
side by side with Gondi 
and other Dravidian tongues : Marathi is the language of the cotton country of 
Berar, the Nagpur division except Balaghat, and small portions of neighbouring 
districts. Both languages are Aryan, and represent the stream of immigration 
of Aryan races — Hindi from the North, and Marathi from Bombay and the West. 
Hindi can with justice be called the Lingua Franca of the province, in that a 
knowledge of it will enable the speaker to communicate with the country people 
practically everywhere in the Marathi-speaking country, and even among the 
aboriginal tribes speakingtheir own language large numbers use Hindi for communi- 
cation with the outside world. On the other hand a Marathi speaker will not be 
understood once he leaves the confines of the Maratha country. 



12 


O' 


Hindi .and its Dialects 


MAP SHOWING 

DIALECTS OF HINDI &( RAJASTHANI 
SPOKEN \NC.P.&BERAR 


Wtil’ern Hindi iS>jindeIkliamii 
Eaiif 7! Hindi 

Rajaihhani 


Omitting Rajasthani, which is treated as a separate language, the Hindi 
language is divided into Western and Eastern Hindi. 
Western Hindi as spoken in this province belongs mainly to 

Bundeli dialect of 
the central group of the 
Indo-Aryan family, of 
which Hindustani proper 
is another dialect. The 
former is found in the 
Seoni, Hoshangabad, 
Chhindwara, Saugor 
and Damoh districts, to 
which places it has 
spread from Bundelk- 
band. In addition to 
the inhabitants of the 
districts named,Western 
Hindi is spoken by 
Mohammedans all over 
the province. Eastern 
Hindi belongs to the 
mediate group of Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars. The 
language includes three 
main dialects, Awadhi, 



SEfESENCLS 

SiT. = Sayanoarti 

s.» sokn 

c schbiilkhadar. . 
Nandgaon 
KhairagaTh 

M - KIoKtoi 




PRINCIPAL VERNACULAR DIALECTS HINDI— CHHATTISGARHI — 
URDU — RAJASTHANI AND MARATHI. 
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Bagheli and Chhattisgarhi. The two former, however, are not linguis- 
tically distinct, and have only been classed as separate dialects, as they are 
popularly recognised as separate form.s of speech. The Awadhi-Bagheli 
dialect is spoken in the districts of Mandla and Jubbulpore and the state of 
Changbhakar. Chhattisgarhi, the other dialect, is spoken in the district of 
Balaghat, the three British districts of Chhattisgarh, the western states of 
Chhattisgarh and the states of Jashpur, Korea, Kanker, Sakti, Raigarh, Udaipur 
„ and Sarangarh. It must, however, be kept in mind that, 

as no attempt was made at the census to obtain a 
complete record of dialects, many persons actually speak that language who 
are shown in the tables as Hindi speakers. In the parts of the country bordering 
on Orissa the Chhattisgarhi dialect, with a slight admixture of Oriya words, is 
known as Laria, and, where, as in the Sarangarh State, no speakers of Chhattis- 
garhi are returned, it is because the local term ‘ Laria ’ has been employed, and 
the speakers have been included in the column for Hindi proper. 


Urdu. 


124. The total number of Urdu speakers has been returned at 357,422 as 
against 292,485 at the preceding census : but here again 
there is littlescope for comparison of the figures, as there is 
considerable doubt as to what divides Urdu from Western Hindi. For 
example, in Chhindwara the Urdu speakers have increased from 303 to 7,189, 
while in Nimar there is a fall from 15.382 to 3.39<. No distinction can be 
based on the use of a separate script, particularly where so many are found who 
cannot write. In the Bcrar divisions and the Marathi-speaking districts of 
Nagpur the majority of Mohammedans have been returned as speaking Urdu 
and not Hindi, the proportion of Urdu speakers in Berar being 99 per cent of the 
Mohammedan population, and in Nagpur (excluding Balaghat) 98 percent. A simi- 
larly high proportion is found in the Feudatory States, where the Mohammedans 
are mainly literate immigrants. In these areas the return of Urdu is preserved 
by the fact that the language spoken is definitely distinct from that of the 
majority of the population ; where, however, as in rest of the province, 
Mohammedans speak a language common to the Hindu population, this 
distinction naturally vanishes, and we find the Urdu speakers few in comparison 
to the Mohammedan population ; and it is probable that the majority of 
those so returned are persons who employ the Urdu script, or have some recent 
connection by immigration with Northern India. 


125. Rajasthani is classified by Sir George Grierson as a distinct language, 
^ ^ but from the point of view of the census it is 

^ difficult to effect an accurate classification, as the term 

connoting the language, meaning as it does the speech of Rajasthan, was 
invented for the purpose of the linguistic survey, and is not in popular use. 
The dialects of Rajasthani found in this province are Marwari, Nimari, and 
Banjari. Marwari, which numbers 68,428 speakers as against 73,941 at the 
previous census, is of course the language imported by traders from the Raj- 
putana states, and is quite distinct in the popular estimation from Hindi. The 
statistics of it are therefore accurate. It Is of course distributed all over the 
province wherever the Marwari trading community has settled. Nimari, which 
is really a form of the Malvi dialect, is reported almost exclusively from Nimar. 
Only 1,518 speakers are shown in the Central Provinces British districts, and it 
is clear that the majority have not been distinguished from the speakers of Hindi in 
that district. Banjari, speakers of which have declined from 109,828 to 96,127 
during the decade, was at the previous census shown as a gipsy dialect ; it is, 
however, identical with Labhani, and is in reality a dialect of Rajasthani. It is 
spoken by the gipsy tribe of Banjaras, who with the spread of railway communi- 
cation have forsaken their ancestral occupation of carriers and taken to a less 
nomadic life mainly in the Yeotmal and Akola districts and in Nimar. The 
language has not spread during the decade but there is little evidence of its 
dying out. 


26. Marathi of course is the language of W estern India, and is the connecting 

link between this province and Bombay. It belongs to 
the southern group of the Indo-Aiyan vernaculars. 
The number of its speakers was returned at 4,965,901 against 5,012,099 at the 


MAR.-iTHI. 
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preceding census. In Berar there has been a slight increase corresponding 
to the natural increase of the population, and the figures would seem to suggest 
that Marathi has failed to maintain its ground against Hindi cn the border-line 
area. In the non-Marathi speaking districts Hindi has continued to displace 
the mother tongue of the Maratha immigrants, except in Bilaspur, where a notic- 
able increase has occurred from 3,668 speakers to 1 1,668. This increase maybe 
due to the recording as Marathi of some dialect with an admixture of Marathi words. 


127. Halbi is the only dialect of importance returned at the present census. 

,, „ Linguistically it is a mixture of Hindi, Oriya and Marathi. 

Halbi. It IS the language of the Halba tribe, although spoken 

by other tribes also. The interesting feature of it is that in Bastar State, where 
it is largely spoken, it is cut off from the Marathi-speaking country. There is 
a very nolicable increase in the Halbi speakers of that state, from 127,047 to 
160,806. The difference is roughly equal to the natural increase of the popula- 
tion, and indicates that the dialect has spread at the expense of the other 
languages and dialects of the state. In the rest of the province it appears to be 
dying out, or rather is being absorbed in the Marathi language, from which in the 
course of time it will cease to be distinguished. 

128. The only other indigenous Indo-.Aryan languages of the province of. 

any importance are Otiya and Bhili. Oriya is spoken 
on the eastern boundaries of the province in the 

Sarangarh, Raigarh and Bastar states and in the Raipur 
district, especially in the Khariar zamindari, where it is the predominant speech. 
In view of the agitation for the concentration of the Oriya speaking people in 
one province the question of its distribution has received some attention. The 
language has held its own without any appreciable increase during the decade. 
It has one important dialect, Bhatri, in Bastar State, which contains a considerable 
admixture of Halbi or Marathi. 

129. Gujarathi is the language of traders from Gujarath, and like Marwari 

_ _ follows in the wake of trade. Bhili is a dialect of it spoken 

ojARATHiAND HiLi. by thc Bhlls of Nlmar. Its speakers have decreased from 

23,263 to 18,338. There are a few Bhils in Berar, some of whom speak a 
different language, also called Bhili, which is a dialect of the Dravidian 
Kolami. 


Other .'Vrvan Languages. 
Oriya. 


130. 
Gondi. 


Gondi is a Dravidian language spoken by about 7 per cent of the popula- 
tion. It is connected with the various languages of Southern 
India of the same family, and like them has survived in 
the past owing to the full force of the Aryan invasion of the north not being 

felt. At the pre- 
sent census it is 
spoken by 1,177,031 
persons as against 
j, 16/. 015 in 1911. 
It does not there- 
fore appear to be 
dying out, though 
the total number of 
Gonds (2,109,583) 
largely exceeds 
those who speak 
the tribal language. 
Gonds, unlike many 
jungle tribes, do not 
confine themselves 
entirely to the more 
remote places, but 
are also found 
scattered in the open 
country, w’here they 
are much prized as 
agricultural labour- 
ers ; it is among 
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this class that the tribal language is no longer used. The districts where 
the language is most'spoken are Seoni, Mandla, Hoshangabad, Betul, Chhindwara, 
all the districts of the Nagpur division, the two eastern districts of Berar, Drug 
and Bilaspur, while ihe state of Bastar has returned no fewer than 201,687 
speakers, and there is an appreciable number in Ranker. In Bastar the 
language appears to have lost some ground to the Halbi dialect of Marathi, and 
in Seoni there is an appreciable decrease corresponding to the fall in the total 
population ; but elsewhere the language has more than held its owm. 

131. Three dialects have been returned, Koya, Parji, and Mari, almost entirely 

D...LECTS OF Gondi. .bastar State._ Parji, however, is the only true 

dialect, with some affinity to Oriya, being spoken by the 
tribe of Parjas. Koya is a variant derived from Koi, the name which the Gonds 
give to themselves, and Mari is the language of the Maria Gonds. Neither, 
however, is sufficiently distinct from Gondi proper to be classed as a separate 
dialect. 


132. Of the remaining Dravidian languages Teluguand Kurukh or Oraonare 
Other dr.widian Lang- the most important. The former is found mainly in 

the south of the province, in Chanda, Yeotmal and 
Bastar State, on the borders of the Telugu country. Its speakers have decreased 
from 140,413 to 115,786. Kurukh or Oraon is the speech of the Oraons in 
the Chhota Nagpur states, and is found mainly in Surguja, Jashpur and 
Raigarh. There has been a slight decrease in the number of those that speak it. 
Tamil is spoken by immigrants from Madras, mainly of the servant class, wffiile 
another Dravidian tongue, Kolami, is spoken by the aboriginal tribe of that name 
in Yeotmal and Wardha. 


133. The Munda or Kolarian languages are numerically unimportant, but from 

the linguistic point of view they are the oldest in India, 
uage”s^°'' pre-Dravidian population. 

They are represented by a number of srfiall dialects 
spoken by tribes on the border of Orissa, to whose speech the term Kherwari 
has been given, and by the Korkus of Hoshangabad and Nimar, who form art 
isolated group. Unlike most other aboriginal tribes, the Korku speakers have 
decreased in number from. 134,820 to 112,194. The inclusion of Banjari in 
Rajasthani has left very few speakers of Gipsy languages, and they number 
only 291. 

134. 905 persons have been returned under this head, mainly Persians. 

^ . , The Persians, as pointed out at last census, probably 

include Afghans or Balochi horse dealers, whose language 
has wrongly been returned as Persian. 

135. English, with 13,269 speakers as against 11,307 at the last census, is 

„ . , naturally the most common European tongue. The 

Non-Asiatic Languages. . ^ ‘ 1 

others include a tew rrench, Germans and bwedes, who 
are largely missionaries, and 230 Portuguese, who are probably servants from 
Goa. One gentleman in Nagpur returned his speech as Scotch. 


136. With the gradual opening up of communications in the province it would 
naturally be supposed that the tribal languages of 


The Displacement of 
Non-.Aryan by Aryan Lang- 
uages. 


the aboriginal tribes would tend to disappear by degrees, 
but from the table in the margin it is clear that 
the process is a very slow one. 
The most important of these lang- 
uages, Gondi, actually shows an 
increase during the decade, while 
the decrease in the other languages 
is not large ; Bhili, Oraon 
Kurukh, and Banjari have 
decreased in numbers 
the decade. Owing to interchange 
of territory with Orissa, figures for 
Kurukh and Kharia for igoi are 
not available, but the speakers of the 
other three languages have all substantially increased in the last 20 years. The 
tribal languages are spoken in places where communications ar.e very poor, and 
until the more backward parts of the province are developed it is unlikely that 
these languages will tend to disappear. 


Language. 

Number of 
speakers in 
IQOI. 

! 1 

Number of j 
speakers in | 
igi!. 

! Number of 

1 speakers in 

1 1921. 

t 

I 

2 

1 3 

i 

! ^ 

Gondi 

97 S. 3 .S 7 

1,167.01s 

1,177,031 

Bhili 

12,289 

22,263 

18,338 

Kurukh 

Not avail- 

103,764 

100,949 


able. 



Banjari 

77.754 

100.328 1 

1 96,127 

Kharia i 

Not avail- 


5,926 


able. 

8,2 j8 j 



or 
all 
during 
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CHAPTER IX. — language. 


Subsidiary Table I. — Distribution of the total Population by Language. 


Lango aGc • 

Total number of speakers 
(ooo’s omitted.) 

Number 
per mille 
of population 
of province. 

Where chiefly spoken. 


1921 

1911 

1921 



0 

3 

4 

5 

Hindi 

8,889 

1 

8,906 

SS6 

Jubbulpore and Nerbudda Divisions, except the Sausar tahsii 
of the Chbindwara district ; the Chhattisgarh Division in- 
cluding the Feudatory States and the adjoining district of 
BaUghat. 

Marathi 

4,966 

5,012 

3 i> 

Berar, Nagpur, Wardha, Chanda, and Bhandnra districts and 
Sausar tahsii of Chhindwara district, south of the Tapti in 
BetuI district, in the southern portion of the Seoni tahsii 
and almost throughout the Nim.^r district. 

Oriya 

308 

303 

19 

Chandrapur, Padampur, Malkharoda, Phuljhar and Khariar 
Zamindarts in the Raipur district, Raigarh, Sarangarh and 
the eastern portions of Bastar, Jashpur and Udaipur States. 

Gondi 

1.177 

1,167 

74 

Bastar State, Chhindwara, Betul, Seoni, Mandla, Chanda, 
Bhandara, Yeotmal, Balaghat, Nagpur, Wardha, Drug, 
Amraoti, Hoshangabad districts, and Ranker State. 

Kurukh (Uraon) 

102 

;04 

6 

Jashpur, and Sureuja States. 

Telugu 

116 

141 

7 

Sironcha tahsii of Chanda district, the southern portions of the 
Yeotmal district and Bastar State. 

Korku 

I t 2 

135 

7 

Hoshangabad, Nimar, Betul, Chhindwara and Araraoti districts. 

Banjari 

96 

1 10 

6 

Yeotmal, Akola, and Nimar districts. 

English 

13 

I I 

] 

Jubbulpore and Nagpur Cities. 

Minor languages 

201 

144 

13 


Total 

:5,gSo 

16.033 

1,000 



Subsidiary Table JI. — Distribution by Language of the Population of each 

District. 


« 

District and Natukal Division. 



N LUMBER PER 

10.000 OF 

Population Speaking 



Hindu 

'Marathi. 

Oriya. 

Gondi. 

1 

[ Kurukh. 

Telugu. 

1 

! Korku. 

j Banjari. 

English. 

Other ^ 
Langu- 
ages. 

1 

2 

i 

1 3 

1 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 9 

10 

zx 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

AND 

5.563 

* 

3,108 

i 

; 193 

! 736 

63 

i 72 

70 

60 

8 

127 

BERAR. 




! 

1 







NEBBurDA Valley Division 


g,240 

247 

1 7 

110 


5 

158 

30 

25 

17s 

I. Saugor 


9,Q20 

' 2.5 

I 3 

... 


1 


... 

18 

33 

2. Damoh 


9.969 

, 8 

1 


... 


... 

... 

2 

21 

3. Jubbulpore 

.. 

9,71s 

-7 

! 20 

76 

... 

I I 

... 


60 

91 

4 Narsinghpur 

... 

9,937 

i '3 

1 > 

4 

... 

I 

... 

... 

7 

37 

5 Hoshangabad 


9,138 

1 ^ 

2 

452 


... 

187 

... 

16 

136 

6 Nimar 


6,538 

' 1,522 

1 3 

82 

... 

12 

818 

206 

I2 

807 

7, Makrai 


7,362 

1 53 

i 

630 

... 

... 

1,85' 


... 

9! 

Plateau Division 

.. 

6,202 

; ho6i 

1 

2,493 


/ 

2 II 

7 

2 

23 

8. Mandla 


7 , 5'9 

1 18 

j 

2,439 

... 

2 


e 

3 

14 

9. Seoni 


7,140 

' 357 

... 

2.466 


2 


2 

X 

32 

10. Betul 


4,486 

1 I. 7 SI 

... 

34>99 


... 

627 

10 

3 

94 

II. Chhindwara 


5 . 77 ! 

1,869 


2,105 

... 

I 

220 

1 1 

I 

22 

Mar.atha Plain Division 


i, 4 SS 

7.?43 

20 

728 

... 

‘58 

55 

123 

6 

‘75 

12. Wardha 


892 

7.910 

... 

972 

... 

37 

... 

23 

I 

165 

13. Nagpur 


1,369 

7,744 

I 

649 


80 

... 

17 

36 

ZO4 

14. Chanda 


324 

6,920 

185 

1,735 


750 

... 

8 

1 

77 

15. Bhandara 


i,8oi 

7,137 

I 


.. 

7 


... 

1 

38 

16. Balaghat 

... 

5,947 

2,709 

3 

1,253 


8 

16 

4 

1 

59 

17. Amraoti 


1,287 

7,816 

... 

262 

... 

3 ’ 

376 

13 

6 

209 

18, Akola 


1,152 

8,290 


57 

... 

53 

‘3 

188 

I 

246 

19. Buldana 


1,033 

8,527 

... 

24 

... 

63 

15 

95 

1 

242 

20. Yeotmal 


672 

6,833 

1 

1,024 

««. 

386 

... 

673 

I 

410 

Chhattisgarh Plain Division 


S.t 79 

472 

sgs 

621 

13 

33 

... 

21 

5 

55 

21. Raipur 


8,430 

67 

!, 33 ! 

19 

... 

7 

... 

29 

11 , 

86 

22. Bilaspur 


9,645 

95 

14 

•74 

2 

8 

... 

9 

5 ; 

48 

23. Drug 


9,461 

136 

19 

362 

... 

2 

... 



20 

24. Bastar 


.557 

3,930 

795 

4,343 


292 


74 

... 1 

9 

2%. Ranker 


6,842 

145 

12 

2,973 : 

... 

2 


4 


22 

26. Nandgaon 


9-309 

336 

80 

223 

... 

1 

... 

... 

I ‘ 

50 

27. Khairagarh 


9,732 

149 

... 

4 * 


4 

»•» 

... 

I6 ' 

58 

28. Chhuikhadan 


q,8o8 

84 

... 

,, 

... 

... 

... 


... , 

iS 

29. Kawardha 


9,970 

14 

1 

3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... ' 

12 

30. Sakti 


9,7! > 

37 

88 

... 

I 16 

3 

... 

... 

... 1 

45 

31. Raigarh 


8,308 

13 

1,233 

38 ■ 

194 

I 

... 

30 

... j 

183 

32, Sarangarh 


7,807 

24 

2,04s 

1 • 

48 


... 

29 

... 1 

46 

Chhota Nagpur Division 


8,276 


‘47 

46 

‘,34s 

... 

17 

10 

... ' 

755 

33. Changbhakar 


9.098 

! 

... 

... 

•' 1 

... 

... 

• ■t 


I 

34. Korea 


0,891 

... 

86 

.. 

!9 

... 

... 

2 

... ! 

2 

3S. Surguja 


8,930 


3 

82 

837 


32 

... 


116 

36. U daipur 

* ... 

7.932 

2 

450 


1,379 

... 


93 

••• i 

144. 

37. Jashpur 


S. 7 S 7 

5 

409 

9 

3.461 

1 

... 

... 

... 1 

3^ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


Subsidiary Table III. — Comparison of Caste and Language Tables. 


Strength of Number speaking ^ 

Tribe. tribe I tribal language Remarks. 

; (Table XIII). I (I'ableX). 


' i 


X 1 

1 

1 2 

3 

j 

4 

Bhil 

24,865 

1 >8338 


Gond 

2,109.583 

1.177,031 

Some of the tribes that were tabulated at 




the last Census ha\e been omitted as figures 

Halba 

109,169 

165,407 

are not available. 

Kolarr. 

23.721 

23,989 


Korku 

140,440 

112,194 


Korwa ... ... 1 

20,472 

7^235 


Kurukh (Oraon) ... 

74,081 

100,949 



CHAPTER X. 


Infirmities. 

137. The Information regarding infirmities which was asked for at the present 

census is the same as that required at the five preced- 
Reference TO Statistics. censuses, VIZ., insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness 

and leprosy. The statistics are set forth in Imperial Table XII, which shows the 
distribution of the afflicted in the first part by age and in the second part by locality ; 
while Table XI I- A shows the infirmities by selected castes. 

Three subsidiary tables are appended to the chapter. Of these, 

Table I show?, the number afflicted per 100,000 of the population at each 
of the five last censuses ; 

Table 11 shows the age distribution for each of the sexes of the infirmities ; 
and * 

Table 111 shows the number afflicted per 100,000 of each age period and 
compares the number of infirm of each sex. 

138. 


The accuracy of the record. 


Statistics regarding infirmities were recorded in column 16 of the cen- 
sus schedules. The instructions for so doing were, 
“ If any person be blind of both eyes, or insane, or 
suffering from corrosive leprosy, or deaf and dumb, enter the name of the 
infirmity in this column.” At the present census the enumerator was required 
to enter those who w’ere totally deaf and dumb, but was not asked to enquire 
whether the infirmity was congenital. In other respects^ the instructions do not 
differ from those in force at the preceding census. Special gangs were employed 
in the tabulation offices to collate the information in the schedules, and wrong 
or doubtful entries which showed infirmities which were not asked for, such as 
the lame, or indicated that the affliction was only partial, as in the case of the 
one-eyed, were eliminated. The question as to the advisibility of utilising 
an untrained agency to collect statistics of ailments w’hich may require the 
diagnosis of an expert, was discussed in the English Census Report of 1911, and 
the conclusion there reached was that the information so collected was 
bound to be unreliable. The arguments there set forth apply with even greater 
force to India, where the standard even of literacy among enumerators is 
often low, while the temptation to conceal an infirmity is greater. As, however, 
the statistics collected, imperfect though they are, supply the only information 
available concerning the prevalence of the infirmities tabulated, it has been decided 
to retain them. 

139. The marginal table sets forth the number of persons suffering from 

each infirmity per million of the 


Infirmity. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. i 

1891. 

' 

IS8I. 

1S72. 

Insanity 

234 

*54 

129 

161 

231 

»S9 

Deaf-mutism 

881 

467 

435 

442 

618 

440 

Blindness 

2.5SS 

2,066 

1.750 

1,788 

2.533 

1.334 

Leprosy 

0 

0 

10 

456 

545 

652 

717 

271 


J X 

population at each of the last five 
censuses. As was noticed at last 
census, there was a steady decline 
until 1901, and a distinct increase 
at the end of that decade. This 
has been followed by a further 
very marked increase at the 
present census, except in the case 
of leprosy, where the variation 
is not large. If we make the 
assumption, which is not neces- 
sarily a true one, that errors of classification do not vary largely from 
census to census, we must look for some general cause to explmn the 
phenomenon. One reason must undoubtedly be found in the influenza epidemic 
which, by attacking with great violence those in the prime of life, resulted In an 
unfavourable age-distribution, whereby there was left a larger proportion of the 
infirm. It is, however, more probable that greater weight should be attached 
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to the famine conditions prevailing at the time that the census was taken, and 
that the variation is due to much more accurate classification at the present 
census. It is one of the basic principles of famine administration in India that 
it is better to provide work than charity for those who can work, and the list of 
those entitled to gratuitous relief is subject to strict and recurring scrutinv. The 
demand for inclusion in the list is. however, insistent, and at such times the 
possession of an infirmity mav therefore become a distinct asset. The census 
schedules are prepared under the direct supervision of the village paiwari, who 
also prepares the lists of those to whom Government relief is given. The 
consequence is that there is little chance at the time ol famine of an infirmitv 
passing unrecorded. At the same time at the larger centres the charitablv 
disposed finance free kitchens, which naturally attract the infirm in large numbers, 
and the record of the infirmities at these places is easier to make and therefore 
more complete. Viewed in this light the small increase of two per cent in the 
number of lepers probablv marks a real diminution of the disease. 


Insanity. 


Distribution .\nd \'.\ki,\tic.n. 


140. The number of insane persons returned at the present census was 

224 per million as against a proportion of 154 
per million at the preceding census, an increase of 
about 50 per cent. The statement in the margin compares the proportion 

in other provinces and 


MAP SHOWING 

THE DISTRIBUTION OFINSANE 
IN C.P.Sc BERAR. 
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in England and Wales. 
The number of in- 
sane is very much 
greater in England and 
Wales, even though 
those there returned in 
the categories of the 
imbecile and feeble- 
minded, which to- 
gether amount to 
*•534 per million, 
are excluded : and it 
was suggested in 
the last census report 
that this is due partly 
to the greater com- 
plexitv of life in Euro- 
pean countries and 
partly to the larger 
consumption of liquor 
bv the working classes. 


person 


Allowance must 

also be made for the 
fact that an insane 

is much more likely to be enumerated as such if he is the inhabitant of an 

asvlum. . 4 t the same time 
the fact that the proportion 
of insane is high in the dis- 
tricts of IMandla and Betul 
and in three out of the four 
Berar districts suggests that 
the use of Intoxicants is cer- 
talnlv a contributing cause of 
insarity, although the actual 
number returned is so small 
that no exact conclusions can 
safely be based on them. 
.\t the last census the 
Central Provinces and Berar 
contained a smaller propor- 
tion of insane persons than 
any other province in India, 
and the figures are still low, although they are now greater than in Madras and the 
United Provinces, 


Prcvinces. 

Number of in-anc 
per million of 
population. 

Bengal 

411 

Bon^bay 

419 

Madr.i^ 

203 

Punjab 

-75 

United Pi ovinct. 

•••; »S7 

Central Pro\ incc-. and Berar ... 

... 224 

England and \\ ale- 

2'9S7 



CHAPTER X.— INFIRMITIES. 


141. Insanity is more prevalent among men than women, as is everywhere 
Sex and Age. the case, but in statistics dealing with India an unknown 

sfiort.ng !-he numfcei- of insane per .00,000 factor is the greater likelihood 


persons of each 0196 pci'iod. 
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factor is the greater likelihood 
of concealment in the case 
of females, particularly those 
belonging to the higher 
castes. The proportion of 
insane females is high at the 
earlier child-bearing age- 
periods and towards the end 
of life. At these periods it 
approaches the proportion 
found prevalent among men. 
The statistics for males show 
a considerable increase in the 
proportion of lunatics among 
those in the prime of life, 
a result which may be due 
to the enfeebling effect of 
the influenza epidemic, and 
to the distress caused by it. 
The variation by sex and age 
at the present and preceding 
census is illustrated in the 
diagram which is inset in the 
margin. 


Befigal 

Bihar and Orissa 
Punjab 

United Provinces 

Madras 

Bombay 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 


j M A » s '■1OW \ vj G 

OtST j 


Number per 
million of 
population. 


0-10 >0-10 io-io 30-40 40-50 50-60 ^0*4 ovei* margin. 

142. Bairagis contain the highest proportion of insane, thereby illustrating 

Caste and r.ace common Oriental idea that there is some connec- 

tion between the mentally afflicted and the votaries 

of God. All castes, such as Banias, Brahmans and Sunars, which may be 
expected to lead more complex lives, have a high proportion of insane, while 
the simple existence of the jungle tribes and the essentially cultivating castes is 
reflected in their comparative immunity. 

Deaf-Mutism. 

143. The number of deaf-mutes has been returned at 14,082 persons or SSi 
per million as against 7,502 or 467 persons 

Number per per million in 1 91 1. The figures are now 
million of considerablv higher than in England and 

. ^ . Wales, where at the 1911 census there 

were 468 per million males and 373 females 
Bihar and Orissa ... suffering from this infirmity. The very 

Sd Provinces '1 great risc in the proportion 'of deaf-mutes 

M,idras must first be examined from a territorial 

Sai'provinces and Bcrar .-i increases are 

I found in Berar, from 1,339 to 3,581, or by 

230 per cent, and in the Nagpur division, 

from 1,458 to 3,165, 

or by 270 per cent; 
.At.., I and the probable in- 
jures •: f-sAN ference is that the 

■' ’"1 h — ^ stream of immigrants 

, ,A ^WTdH..hA- from the South due to 

the famine, which was 
o,,,v A'/fTt7V exceptionally severe 

I in the Hyderabad 

I ' ^ State, brought a num- 

I v-'-.A 1 > .Aup f ! district of Narsingh- 

j i : ' ! and 106 females per 

! 100.000, has the 

icCnr,v.h„.„ sVri aT • '’A'-' '-io ia i highest proportion of 

!j!’ '’“'k ^ ,| deaf-mutes, and it is 

-r-* 3 I any 

r ' ' «K J reason for this to 
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distinguish it from its similarly situated neighbours. It is closely followed by the 
four districts of Berar, and the rest of the cotton country. The most favoured 
localities are Chhattisgarh and the upland country of the Plateau division, and it 
would therefore appear that malaria cannot be consi dered a determining factor. 


persons of each age period. 


144. The diagram in the margin 'illustrates the age-distribution of the deaf- 
Ags and Sev. mute population of either sex in 191 1 and 1921. In 

• , ■ 11 I rj f I common with other coun- 

Oiagram s/iownghhe nuniber of deatmiTes pcriof-MO tries the infirmitv is more 

frequently found in males, 
and the considerable rise that 
has taken place has not 
appreciably altered the sex 
proportion. The most strik- 
ing fact about the age -distri- 
bution is that the proportion 
of old people afflicted has 
increased to an enormous 
extent ; in the group 60 and 
over afflicted males have 
increased from 34 per hundred 
thousand to 224, and females 
from 22 to 180. Congenital 
deaf-mutes would naturally 
have a short expectation of 
life, and we are forced to the 
conclusion that the change in 
system, whereby the enume- 
rator was asked to record 
those who were deaf and 
dumb without reference to the 
congenital nature of the infir- 
mity, has lead to the inclusion 
among deaf-mutes of a 
large number of old people 
who have become victims of 
the infirmitv Avith increasing 
years; and it is further proba- 
ble that many of those who 
have been returned in this 
category are deaf, but not also 
dumb. At the same time there 
is an appreciable Increase in 
the earlier age periods when 
the infirmity would be unlikely 
to develop in the ordinary- 
course of nature, which 
indicates a real growth of the 
deaf-mute population. 



145. The Bairag'iS, Avho are religious mendicants, naturally show a high propor- 

C\. E N R\ce tion of deaf-mutes, as in such a case the ailment would 

be exploited. Dhimars, a caste of fishermen, are also 
high in the list, but KerA'ats, who follow the same profession, are very low down. 
Other important castes particularly liable to this infirmitv are Banias, Alalis and 
Sunars, while the fact that Kalars, in whose hands the liquor trade is largely found, 
are placed in the middle of the list rvould suggest that there is no correlation 
between the use of intoxicants and deaf-mutism. Castes which appear to be less 
afflicted are jungle-dwellers like the Gonds, Kols and Korkus, and Rajputs, and 
Chamars ; and, as far as any tendency can be observed, it would appear to be in 
the direction of an increase of the infirmity among the more sedentary section of 
the population. 

Blindness. 

146. Blindness is the most prevalent of the infirmities recorded at the cen- 
sus, and it is the one for which there is the least likelihood of error though the 
statistics are still somewhat vitiat'^d by the Inclusion of the kan i or one-eyed or of 
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persor.s with defective sight. There is also less temptatioir to attempt to disclose 

j. .-V -fi fT-nTh^T 1C ■Pol" TP- 


tion and variation 



division. In the Feiidator\ 


Province, etc. 


I Number per 
; million of 
! population. 


Bcn^rl 

PunjAb 

United Pro-' ince^ 

Miidra> 

Bomba} ••• 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Bihar and Oris^a 
Ensjland and Wales 



mfirmity which is not re- 
pellent. The number of 
blind persons has increas- 
ed during the decade 
from 33,128, or 2,066 
per million, to 40,836, or 
2,555 per million, and 
the province with the 
exception of the Punjab 
occupies the most 
unfavourable position in 
India, while the infirmity 
far more prevalent 
I than in the United 
^ In British 

territorv the infirmity is 
most prevalent in the 
Chhattisgarh and Ner- 
ludda valley divisions, 
larticularly in the wheat - 
rowing districts of 
oshangabad and Nar- 
inghpur, and is least in 
evidence in the Plateau 
figures and large increases 
are reported from 
Kawardha and Chhui- 
khadan, probably owing 
to the temporary exodus 
of a large portion 
of the able-bodied 
in search of work 
to industrial centres-, 
while the incidence is 
very low in the 
forest countrv of 


Surguja and Bastar. 


127. Blindness is a disease of the aged, and 

spread of the Infirmity 
trlbution of the popular 


Age .\nd Sex. 


Oiagfsm 5^owing the number of Wind per 100,006 



one undoubted cause of the 
is the less favourable age-dis- 
ion, the proportion of those who 
are 50 years of age or over 
being 117,917 per million in 
1921, as against 111,157 in 
igii. In Subsidiary Table II 
a tender.cy is noticeable for 
the proportion of blind per- 
sons in the earlier stage of 
life to decrease, which is 
another illustration of the 
same proposition ; for if there 
are fewer young people, fewer 
of them will be blind. In 
addition to this, there is 
a very considerable increase 
in the proportion of old 
persor.s who are blind, which 
is rot apparent in the case 
of those in the earlier periods 
of life. In fact, congenital 
blindness would appear not 
to have increased at all 
during the decade. Another 
striking feature of the statis- 
t.ms is the increase of the 
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proportion of blind women to blind men. During childhood, when the male 
sex is more often blind, there is little change, but the age at which the number 
of blind females exceeds the number of males has advanced by five years, 
and in nearly all subsequent age-periods there is a substantial increase in the 
proportion of females. To sum up, the population has growm older, the propor- 
tion of blind persons among the aged larger, and the preponderance of blind 
females over males more accentuated. 


148. It is generally accepted that the glare of the sun, the dust of the dry 
C^U=ES OF rlind-jfs^ weather and the smoke of the cooking fire are the chief 

. causes of blindness in India. The sore eyes of the 

children are a matter of common observation, and the remedies adopted are often 
not such as would commend themselves to the scientific. During the decade the 
number of operations for cataract has increased from 7,900 to 10,586, but any 
scientific care of the eyes, such as the provision of spectacles to correct defects 
of vision, is alm.ost entirely confined to towns and cities. 


149. 

Caste and Race. 


As in the case of deaf-mutism, the most afflicted of the castes 
tabulated is that of the religious mendicant Bairagis. 
The Bhils a'so have a high proportion, but other 
jungle tribes such as the Gonds and Korkus, are more fortunate, while the 
Oraons, a primitive tribe of Jashpur State, many of whom have embraced 
Christianity, are the least afflicted. The high proportion among Telis may be 
connected with their traditional occupation. The cultivating classes 
generally well off, the Rajputs being particularly favoured in this respect. 

Leprosy. 


are 


MAP SHOWtNQ 

THE D.STRIBUTION OF LEPERS 
(N C.P.&eERAtt. 
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\'ARIAT!0N and Distsibution. 


1 50. During the 
decade the number of 
lepers increased from 
117,307, or 46 per 
(I 100,000, to 8,025, or 
50 per 100,000. The 
increase is probably 
not a real one, owing 
to the prevalence 
of famine, as has been 
explained earlier in 
the chapter. It is 
probable also that 
a number of cases 
of leucoderma arc 
included in the cate- 
gory of leprosy, as 
ithe Hindi word for 
[both maladies is the 
same. There are 
very considerable 
m-ariations in the dislri- 
Dution of the 
has much the '' 


leper 


argest 


population, and Chhattisgarh 

proportion, followed by the cotton districts ; the north 
of the province and the Chhota Nagpur States 
are comparatively immune. The Table which 
is inset in the margin shows that compared with 
the rest of India leprosy is very prevalent in 
this province, i n Chhattisgarh the explanation 
is probably to be found in the insanitarv con- 
ditions of life and the lack of precautions taken 
to isolate the disease ; although the appearance 
of the disease excites some loathing, there is no 
such segregation as is made fannliar bv the 
Bible story of the ten lepers. Indeed in' some 
parts so little regard is paid to the disease that the writer has seen the sale 
of grain in shops being conducted by lepers without protest. 



j Number 

Province. 

iper 100,300 of 


1 population. 

1 

Bengal 

•i 3.T 

United Provinces 

,j 26 

Madras 

•' 37 

Bombay 

i 35 

Bihar and Oris'^a 

! 3 ^ 

Central Prov inces and Berar ... 

50 

Assam 

i 56 
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151 - 

Age AND Sex. 


Except among children, leprosy is a disease more prevalent among males 
than females, there being about 3 men so afflicted 
to every 2 women. The largest number of lepers is 

found among persons 

Diagram showing the number of lepers per 100,000 
persons -ach period. 



m the age-period 
30—45, but if the 
proportion of lepers 
to persons of a given 
age is taken, the 
period 55 — 60 con- 
tains the largest 
percentage of afflicted 
persons. As the 
disease is one which 
ultimately generally 
attacks some vital 
part, and so proves 
fatal, it would appear 
that it is continually 
claiming new victims 
by spread of the 
contagion, and the 
influence of heredity 
must be compara- 
tively unimportant. 


152. In the leper asylums, of which 8 exist in this province, 5 in Chhattisgarh, 
Leper Asylum Mandia, one in Nandgaon State and one in Berar, 

it is found that treatment by injection may effect a cure 
if the disease is attacked in the incipient stages, and children are allowed to remain 
with infected parents without in many cases contracting the disease. The extent 
to which heredity weakens resistance to contagious infection, however, cannot 
be discussed on the statistics available. 


153 - 

Caste AND Race. 


The castes which show the highest percentage of lepers are nearly all 
ones which are found mainly in Berar and the cotton 
districts, such as the Marathas, Mails, Kunbis, Dhan- 
gars and Mehras or Mahars. Watermen, such as Kewats, Dhimars and 
Dhobis, also stand high in the list, and it is to be hoped that in this case 
afflicted persons are precluded from following the traditional occupation of 
their caste. In Chhattisgarh there is no caste which has such a high proportion, 
but the Chamars, whose percentage is not much above the provincial average, 
supply a large number of victims owing to the size of the caste. Leprosy being 
a disease largely associated with dirt, the higher castes, such as the Brahmans, 
Banias and Kayasths, are naturally less liable to the disease. 


CHAPTER X. 

Subsidiary Table I. — Number afflicted per 100,000 of the Population at each of the last five Censuses. 


subsidiary tables 
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District and 
Natural Division. 

1 

C. P. and Berar. 
Neibudda Valley 

Dmsion. 

1. Saugor 

2. Damoh .. 

3. Jubbulpore ... 

4. Narsinghpur... 
3. H Obhangabad. 

6. Nimar .. 

7. Makrai 
Plateau Division. 

8. Mandla 

9. Sconi .. 

It’. Betul 

II. Chhindwara.. 

Maiatha Plain 

Division. 

12. Wardha 

13. Nagpur .. 

>4. Chanda 

15, Bhandara 

16, Balaghat ,. 

17, Amraoti ,. 

id. Akola 1. 

ig. Buldana 

20. Yeotmal 

Cbhattisgarh Plaii 
Division. 

21. Raipur 

22. Bilaspur 

23. Dlug 

24. Bastar 

25. Ranker 

26. Nandgaon ,. 

27. Khairagarh .. 
2S. Chhuikhadan. 
ig. Karr’ardha .. 

30. Sakti 

31. Kaigarh 

32. Sarangarh .. 
Chhota-Nagpur 

Division. 

33. Changbhakar 

34. Korea 

35. .Surguja 

30. Udaipur 

37. Jashpur 




















Subsidiary Table II.— Distribution of the Infirm by age per 10,000 of each sex. 
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Note, — At the 1881 Census, the age-periods were different, and consequently figures for the age-groups 20—35, 30—3Si 40—45, SO— SS are not available. 
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Subsidiary Table III. -Number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age period, 

AND NUMBER OF FEMALES AFFLICTED PER 1,000 MaLES. 





NUMBER 

AFFLICTED PER 

100 coo. 



NUMBER OF FEMALES AFFLICTED 
PER 1,000 MALES. 

Age, 

In',s\ne. 

Deaf-Mute 

Blini 

! 

’• i 

Lepi- 

R. 

Insane. 

i 

1 Deaf- 

Blind. 

Leper. 


Males. 

Female^. 

?>Iale:? •Female^. 

i 

1 1 

Male:?. 1 Female^. 

3 [ale,-, 

•Vmales. 

1 mute. 

! 

I 

2 

3 

4- ] 

s 

6 ' 

7 1 

8 

9 

10 

1 

1 

12 

'3 

0—5 

4 

i 

3 

2 S 1 

i 
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59 

39 ; 

fi 

3 

760 

836 

708 

1,286 

5 — 10 

10—15 

12 

9 

■;s ! 

49 ! 

93 

62 ' 

6 

5 

703 

632 

668 

823 

>9 

17 

80 1 

S 9 i 

88 

6S ; 

12 

'5 

758 

630 

651 

1,058 

15 — 20 

^2 

27 

> 14 ’ ■ 

72 1 

iiS 

98 ! 

>s 

29 

783 

580 

762 

931 

20—25 

44 

S 9 

124 ' 

06 j 

I2T 

114 ■ 

53 

30 

502 

614 

1,082 

642 

25—30 

4S 

22 

123 

7,3 ! 

US 1 

176 ; 

^0 

42 

532 

645 

1.297 

6fc 

30— 3 S 

42 

17 

ICO ' 

59 i 

153 j 

109 1 

S >) 

48 

411 

014 

1.J26 

561 

35—40 

S 3 

27 

■ 134 

83 ' 

240 

35 ' 

129 

§7 

458 

S 7 ‘ 

1,385 

620 

40—45 

45 

24 

98 

74 i 

'73 

283 

1 17 

75 

510 

719 

' 562 

614 

45—50 

44 

3! 

)62 

129 ■ 

433 

S22 ' 

ICO 

132 

634 

704 

1,687 

617 

50 — 55 

17 

11 ' 

123 

9.3 

‘95 

4 ?o 

I2C 

70 

656 

743 

1,642 

552 

55—60 

42 

41 

2Q0 

205 

1,007 

2,722 

267 

167 

927 

858 

2,331 

589 

60 and over 

26 

‘7 

1 

224 

iSo 

I 0S4 

1,699 

124 

<57 

822 

99S 

1,947 

67s 

Total 
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61 
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591 
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Reference TO ST\TI3TIC3. 


The statistical inforriiation regarding the numbers and distribution of 
the castes, tribes and races found in this province is con- 
tained in Imperial Table XIII. In addition to this, 


statistics dealing with selected castes are found in Tables IX (education), XII-A 
(infirmities^ XIV (civil condition by age) and XXI A and B (occupation!. In 
Subsidiary Table I appended to this chapter castes are classified according to 
their hereditary occupation, while Subsidiary Table II shows the numerical 
variation in certain castes and tribes since 1901. 


155, It is not intended to embody in a census report the interesting informa- 
tion that has been collected concerni.ng the customs 

SCOPE OF THE CHAPTER. . . . , . . . . “ . 

and origin ot the various castes in this province. I he 
subject has been exhaustively treated by Mr. Russell in his ‘‘Tribes and Castes of 
the Central Provinces” published in 1916, and it will be many vears before these 
volumes are out of date. Indeed, it was moved in the Imperial Legislative 
Assembly that caste information should be excluded from the scope of the 
census enquiry on the ground that its inclusion merelv tended to perpetuate 
the existence of an undesirable system. The answer to this is that the record 
of what actually is in existence is in no way responsible for its continuance, and 
that the proper function of the census is to describe things as they are ; further 
anv method of numbering the people which did not take into account such an 
important factor in the life of the people as the caste system must fail to present 
a true picture. IMany of the questions in which caste plays an important part, such 
as civil condition, literacy and occupation, are discussed in the appropriate 
chapters, and the discussion will here be mainly confined to the growth of the 
population from the point of view of its division into caste. • 


156. The caste system is in a continual state of flux, and the formation of 
„ new sub-castes or even castes is a matter of common 

occurrence. Many ot the new sub-castes are of an extra- 
ordinarily ephemeral character, such as the Dhobis who wash clothes for 
Europeans in Nagpur, or the members of a caste conference who agree to carry 
out the decision of that conference, as regards some question of social reform. 
The preparation of a complete record, therefore, even if confined to the enumera- 
tion of sub-castes would be a task of bewildering magnitude ; in accordance, 
therefore, with the accepte-.i practice of the Indian census, no account is taken 
of sub-castes. Two exceptions have, however, been made in the case of Rajputs 
and Banias, on the ground that these titles are not true caste names. The 
former are the traditional Hindu fighting men, and the true castes are the various 
" septs ” ; the latter term is occupational, and denotes the profession of shop-keep- 
ing, so that a record is kept of titles such as Agarwala, Mahesri, etc., which are 
the real caste names of this section of the population. Even after the elimination 
of sub-castes, a vast variety of castes, both large and small, is found, and it has 
therefore been decided to reduce tne number concerning which separate informa- 
tion is tabulated. In accordance with this decision, those castes have been 
omitted which do not comprise i per cent of the population unless they possess 
for any reason particular importance. 


157. The duty of the enumerator was to record in the census schedules the 
The METHOD AND SCOPE OF Statement as to caste, tribe or race given by the person 
THE ENQUIRY. enun'eratcd. It is obvious, however, that in practice a 

certain amount of discretion must be left to the enumerator as to the in-ormation 
which he collects. In the first place, he must reject terms which are not in 
reality statements of caste at all. Some of the most common variants of caste 
names are pardesht (foreigner) and Marwari (inhabitant of Marwar , and 
occupational term.s, such as hakim (doctor), shikan (hunter) and j'sht (priest). 



ACCURACY OF THE RECORD. 


H5 


Again, it is by no means uncommon for the members of a caste to pass resolutions 
to the effect that they belong to a higher division of society. The most common 
claim is for recognition as a Brahman or a Rajput. It is here that the task of 
the enumerator is the most difficult. He will, whatever instructions are given him, 
naturally reject such claims as art on the face of them absurd, and the most 
that can be expected of him is that he will enter the claim as made by the 
individual if it has something of reason in it. There are for instance manv cases 
in which the fact of recognition as a Rajput differs according to the locality ; and 
it happens that continuous efforts at recognition will in the course of time be 
rewarded with success. In doubtful cases the enumerator will be swaved bv his 
personal prejudice, or by the position and influence of the claimant. The 
position of the enumerator in this respect does not differ very greatly from that 
of the Provincial Superintendent of Census Operations. It is natural that the 
census record should be regarded as documentary evidence of caste precedence, 
and the Superintendent is often called upon to adjudicate on claims of this 
nature, which may be divided into two classes. The first consists of a number of 
applications irom admitted numbers of a caste protesting against the inclusion 
of unrecognised communities in that caste. An applic.ation from the Ksliatriya 
Provincial Sabha stating that certain sub-castes of Rajputs do not belong to that 
body, and a similar protest from the Anglo-Indian community against tin' 
inclusion of Indian Christians mav be cited. The secona class consists of a 
number of claimants for admission into the fold of Brahmans or Rajputs, which 
need not be specifically raeuticned Some attempt was made bv means of local 
enquiry to discover whether certain castes were separate castes, or whether 
they sh mid be included as Raiput septs but in most instances the answer was 
given tliat the instructions to the enumerator required him to enter in the census 
schedule the information supplied to him by individuals. In practice, theta'fore, 
communities have not been described as Brahmans unless their members 
described themselves as such at the time of enumeration. It must consequently 
be pointed out that the census tables, even if it were possii le to isolate the 
entries concerning in.dividuals, cannot be taken as having any evidential value on 
which claims to caste precedence can be adjudicated 


1 58. The Central Provinces and Berar report of 19 ii contains an interesting 
The .\ocur.\cv of the accoup.t of the difficulties which militate against an 
i^scoKD, accurate record of castes. The actual process of 

enumeration is a comparatively simple one, for in a country like India it is in the 
vast majority of instances as easy to record a man's caste as his name. Some 
indication has already been given of the difficulties with which the enumerator 
contends, and it may be stated wit'n some confidence that the percentage of error 
in enumeration is so small as to be negligible. !n the tabulation offices, ho.vever, 
owing to the m.ultiplicitv of castes, the similarity of many of the caste-names, 
the fact that the same castes have different names in different localities, and the 
desire of the slip-writers to attain a high outturn of work, strict supervision is 
necessary to ensure accuracy. The difficulty of securing the correct c'assl- 
fication of castes which have a variety of names has been largely met by the 
compilation of the information on this subject which is the legacy of preceding 
censuses ; and any unusual name which cannot be identified by this means is 
generally to be found in Mr. Russell's exhaustive book. At the present census 
the number of castes entered in Table XII I has been reduced from 384 in 1911 
to 228 ; it follows that, with the reduction of the number of castes dealt with and 
the exclusion of the less numerous ones, the maj witv of the errors of classification 
will be eliminaied in the process of combining the smaller castes into the category 
of “ others.” While, therefore, some errors may have been introduced by the 
confusion of caste-names, a number of instances of which are given in the 191 1 
report, their number cannot be sufficiently large to justify the charge that the 
statistics as presented are seriously inaccurate. 


159. In I got castes were classified according to their social precedence, 
but at the 1911 census the procedure of 1891 was again 
CLAbsiFic.TTioN OF CASTES, ^(jgpted, accordiug to which the traditional occupation of 

the caste formed the basis of classification. This procedure has again been 
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adopted at the present census, but owing to the reduction in the number of 
castes tabulated figures for certain unimportant groups are not now available. 
The groups have, however, been numbered as in 1911 in order to facilitate 
comparisons. There are now 31 main occupational groups, of which 4, including 
those not otherwise classified, have more than a million adherents, while the 
numbers in 14 others exceed 100,000. The largest group is that of the 
forestand hill tribes with 3,262,000 members, of whom no few'er than c, 2 10, coo, 
or 65 per cent, are Gonds. The cuhivating castes, of w'hom the most numerous 
are the Kunbi and the .Mali, occupy the second place with a total of 2,850,000, 
and the weavers come third wdth 1.810,000, or about 11 per cent of the total 
population. In this group the Maliars, who number 1,171,000, are the most 
important. Graziers and dairymen occupy the next place with a total that is now 
just short of a million while leather-workers, oil-pressers, landowners and priests 
and devotees in the above order each contribute between 500,000 and 900,000 
to the population of the province. In the succeeding paragraphs ihe compo- 
sition and numerical strength of the various groups will now be examined in 
detail in the order of their classification. 


Xanie. 


Rajput 

Maratha. 


Strength. 

455.1; 00 

:o 5 ,I 44 


1 Percentage cf 
I increase ( +), 
decrease ( — ) 


160. The principai land-holding caste is that of the Rajputs, who number 
Guoup I. 456,000 as against 44 ! ,000 in 191 1, The 

Land-holdi-rs. Increase is probablv a nominal one, due to 

individuals who during the decade claim to have entered the Rajput fold ; and to 

this cause may be attributed the increase 
from 102,000 to 191,000 among those who 
have returned themselves as Rajputs with- 
out specifring the sept to which they 
belong. .Numerical details of the Rajput 
septs are to be found in Imperial Table XI 11 . 
The opportunity may, however, be taken to 
disclaim any aut-h.ority to decide whether 
the members of the septs so tabulated are 
Rajputs or not. The right to this denomination was challenged in the case 
of certain septs by the Provincial Kshatriya Sabha, and enquiry was made 
from the districts in which they were mostly found as to whether they were 
locally recognised as Rajputs or not. The replies received were most conflicting, 
as the fact of recognition varied from locality to locality, it was, therefore, 
decided to include the sep'.s that were tabulated at the previous census, but 
to accept no responsibility for the statement made at the time of enumeration 


that thev were Rajputs. The table 


in 


the margin shows the strength 
of the most important septs 
of Rajputs as returned at 
the present census. 0\^ing, 
however, to the fact that 
at the time enumeration 
the sept was sometimes omit- 
ted the number shown 
against each sept is below 
the actual figure. The 
most numerous sept is' that 
of the Panwars, wt'.ich is an 
important cul ivating and 
land-holding esmmimity in 
the Seoni, Bhandaia and 
Balagiiat districts. Their 
numbers show little variation 
during the decade. The Raghubansis come next in numerical importance, but they 
are ot mixed descent, and are not universally recognised as Rajputs, with wdrom 
they do not intermarry. They are found mostly in the Nerbudda \’alley Division. 
There are also some Raghubansi Gujars who may perhaps be confused with the 
Rajputs in the census returns. Jadams. who are found almost exclusively in the 
Hoshangabad district, number 15,000. They are considered now practically a 


No. 

Narre of sept. 

Strength 

\'o. 

Name of sept. 

S trengtb. 

I 

Panv.ar 

152.4^3 

1 2 

Purbia 

2.1,38 

2 

Raghubansi ... 

i S 7iO 

13 

Baksaria 

2,133 

3 

Jndam 

15,464 

14 

Bunieli 

2 ,C 0 C 

4 

Chauhan 

ii .-,449 

IK 

bt. lanks 

i,S88 

5 

Dhakar 

8,847 

16 

Parihar 

'• 57 ' 

6 

Ratitor 

7052 

'7 

''ohner 

1,544 

7 

Gaur 

4.576 


ir'u yavansi .. 

1 , 42-2 

8 

Nagb.ansi 

4,50- 

10 

Baghe. 

1.405 

9 

Bagri 

4.378 

20 

Kachhwaba 

C 339 

10 

Bats 

4,017 

21 

Tanwar 

! .dOl 

r T 

Kanauj.a 

3.054 

““ 

Chandel 

Total 

I 004 

253 271 
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separate caste. Chauhans are the only other sept whose reported numbers 
exceed 10,000, and they are found in the north of the province. Those returned 
in the Chhattisgarh Division are probably a separate caste of village watchmen 
of impure descent, but with some claim to Rajput blood. The other important 
caste of land-holders is that of the Marat has, who show an extraordinary 
increase from 61,000 in igoi to 94,000 in igsi and again to 206,000 at the 
present census. The term Maratha, however, is reallv a territorial name denot- 
ing an inhabitant of Maharastra, and the increase is at the expense of the Kunbis 
of Berar, commonly known as IMaratha Kunbis, whose caste organizations have 
recently been active in asserting their claim to the more valued title of Maratha. 
iVIarathas, of course, are found predominantlv in Berar and the adjoining 
districts. 


161. 


The second group is that of the cultivators, 
Gpoup No. it. present 

CdLTI\4TORS (including GROWER'' Ol 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS; 


The Kurmis of the Central Province; 


Name. 


Strength. 

Percentage of 
increase ( + ). 
decrease (— ) 

- • — - 

Kunbi 


I::!53'3o6 

—3 

Mali 


521,804 

—7 

Kurmi 


301.747 


Lodhi 


295012 

-6 

Kachhi 

. , 

116,173 


Bhoyar 


63,003 

+ 7 

Baxai 


53,-84 

— 10 

Mana 


4'<.l02 

— 2 

Kirar 


44,0 !2 

~s 

Agharia 


2 , 4,775 

~s 

Kohli 


24,761 


Kolta 


20 , 04 Q 

—45 

Dangi 


18,306 

—25 

Kapewar 


14,503 


Kaonra 


13828 

— 10 

Hhibla 


13.633 

— 12 

|at 


8,673 


Deswali 


5,569 

-as 

Kir 


4,953 

26 

P.abia 


4,535 

—41 


who number 2,851,000 
census. The most 
numt-rous are the Kunbis of the Maratha 
Plain Division with a total of 1,253,000. 
of whom there are 302,000, like the Kunbis 
of Berar have a tunciional name and are 
the traditional tillers of the soil. The 
Mal'.s and Kachhis are also important 
cultivating castes of whom Mr. Russell 
says • " ' he distinction between the 

Kachhis and Mails of the Hindustani dis- 
tricts is that the former grow regular 
irrigated crops while the latter confine 
their operations to vegetables and flower 
gardens ; whereas the Mali or Marar of 
the Maratha country is both a cultivator 
and a gardener.” The Mails number 
522,000 persons, and the Kachhis i 16,000. 
•Another important cultivating caste is that 
of the Lodhis, numbering 296,000. They 
are found mainly in the north of the prov- 
ince, and are said to have originally 
migrated from Ludhiana in the Punjab, 
whence they take their name. Other 
eastes of cultivators are less important, but 
the Barais, of whom there are 54,000, may be mentioned as the traditional 
growers and sellers of befel-leaves they reside chiefly in the Maratha 
plain country and the Saugor and Jubbulpore districts. The Bhoyars, who 
number 63,000 mainly in the Clihindwara and Betul districts, are of interest in 
that they are only found in the Central Provinces, and are a caste which at 
one time had claims to be reengni.^ed as Rajputs which thev now no longer 
possess. The Manas, who number 48,000, or two per cent less than in 19^1, 
are a caste of Dravidian origin belonging to the Chanda district, whence a 
small number have spread to neighbouring districts ; thev are said to have been 
the ancient rulers in those parts before they Were disposse-'sed by the Gonds. 
Kirars, with 44,000 persons, are a cultivating class of the Xerbudda Va'ley 
Division, who c'aim to be bastard Rajputs. Agharias and Koltas both belong 
to the eastern parts of the province bordering on the Oriva com^ry. The 
former are said to be immigranis from Agra, and form a very self-contained 
community, as they claim that it is wr.tng to utilise anv .article th.;y have not 
made or grown themselves, except iron and salt. They have decreased by 
S per cent during the decade. Koltas are the Oriva cultivating class 
corresponding to the Kurmis and Kunbis of the Hindi and Marathi parts of 
the country. A decrease of 45 pet cent in their number is probabl}' due to 
the fact that in Raipur and Bilaspur they returned their caste as Uriva. Kohlis, 
who number 24,761, or 3 per cent less than in 1911, are the only other culti- 
vating caste with more than 20,000 adherents. They belong to the Walngancra 
valley, and can claim to have left their distinctive mark on the country, as they 
constructed most of the tanks for which that area is famous. 
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162. The castes enumerated under this head number only 71,000 persons. 
Group No. II! The greater portion of the labouring popu- 

Laeourers. lation, however, is returned under the head 

of hill tribes, or of castes such as Mahars, who have the traditional occupation of 

weaving which is the actual occupation 
of a comparatively small portion of their 
numbers. The castes in the category of 
labourers only represent those who have 
no particular occupation of their own. 
The most numerous caste in this group 
is that of the Ghasias, who now number 
38,000, or 13 per cent less than in 1911, 
They are found mainly in the Chhattisgarh 
and Chhota Nagpur Divisions. As their 
are frequently cutters of grass, and are sometimes 
The Maihwars, w'ho come mainly from Bilaspur 
They are a small mixed tribe which apparently 
Kawars. They were also found in 
191 1, hut appear at the present census 
None of the other castes in this 
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Strength. 

Percentage of 
increase ( + ), 
decrease ( — ) 

Ghasia 

37=5 -’8 


Majhwar 

IC. IQQ 

— 2S 

Raivvar 

7.8‘:4 

—74 

Mala 

6,oSo 

— 56 

Dhcinuk 

5.071 


Saonta 


62 


thev 


grooms. 


name implies, 
know'n as sats or 
district, number 10,000. 
originated from the Gonds, Mundas and 
the Sarangarh and Udaipur states in 
to have been enumerated under another" name, 
group contain more than 10,000 members, or have more than local importance. 
The large decrease shown against them in the decade indicates the difficulty 
of obtaining accurate figures for small and little known castes; a difficulty 
which is particularly apparent in the case of the Malas, a low Telugu caste 
found mainly in the cotton-growing country, where their name is easily confused 
with that of the more numerous Malis. 

163. i his is the largest caste group, containing 3,262,000 individuals against 
Group No. IV. 3,689,000 in 1911. Included in this total 

Forest AND HILL TRiDFs ^.^^y^ooo individuals bi-longing to the 

Munda or Kolarian tribes, which- are d'^alt with in the following paragraph. The 

tribes in this group include the true inhabi- 
tants of forest and hill areas as well as a 
large number of persons w'ho now' live in the 
more open country, and form the ordinary 
labouring population The most important 
tribe is that of the Gonds, in which 2, 1 10,000 
persons are included, amounting to about 
two-thirds of the total strength of the 
group and more than one-eighth of the 
population of the province. Their numbers 
have declined from 2,334,000 or by 10 
per cent since 1911, but as the jungle 
tribes always suffer heavily in times of 
stress and owing to their prolificness make 
a quick recovery afterwards, it must not be 
thought that they are declining in nuraeri- 

— ■ I cal strength. The number indeed is 

greater than at the 1901 census imme- 
diately after the great famine, and is about the same as in 1891. The Gonds w'ere 
dominant race in this part of India, and the name Ciondwana, 
which IS sometimes given to portions of the province, is derived from 
them. They have been gradually pushed back from the more open 

parts ot the country by the Aryan invasions, but are still iu considerable force 


Name. 


Goncl 

Kawar 

Halba 

Pardhan 

Oraor 

Andh 

Bharia or Bhumia 
Koli 

Binjhwar 

Baiga 

Bhi; 

Ko'am 

Dhanur.r 

Bhuinhar 

Bhaina 

Bhunjia 

Kharwar 


i 

! 

' Strength. 

1 

Percentage of 
increase ( + ), 
decrease ( — ). 

1 

2,109,583 

—10 

1 222,067 

—3 

109,169 

+ 9 

95,818 ' 

— 19 

74081 

— II 

' 52,4.34 

... 

52052 j 

+ 2 

I 41,0,9 ' 

+ 14 

.36,115 

— 39 

27,578 ! 

-9 

24,865 1 

— 1 1 

23,721 1 

— S 

16,766 ' 

- 10 

I 1,990 

57 

11.523 

-34 

. 1 6,376 j 

—8 

•23 , 

—99 


in the more inaccessible tracts, and a number of Gond Ruling Chiefs and 
Zarnmdars still preserve sornething of the ancient dominion of their tribe. They 

province, and form more than half the population of 
T uu f ^ district ; they are also numerous in the other Plateau districts, Chanda, 
Jubbulpore Bhandara, Balaghat, the districts of the Chhattisgarh division 
and most of the Feudatory States. Many of the other castes tabulated in this 
group are offshoots from the Gond stock such as the Pardhans, Kolams, 
Uhanwars, Bhunjias, and a number of other small tribes which have not been 
separate y tabulated at this census. The Pardhans are an inferior branch 
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of the Gonds, whose occupation is to act as priests and minstrels of that tribe, 
and they were at one time the genealogists and ministers of the ancient Good 
kings. They now number 96,000, a decrease of 19 per cent during the decade, 
but much of the decrease comes from the Mandla district, where they may 
have been returned as Gonds proper. The Kolams are a tribe numbering 
24,000 persons found almost entirely in the Yeotmal district of Berar, and 
are ususlly considered to he akin to the Gonds. and speak a language of their 
own called Kolami, which has much in common with Gondi ; the) are by 
occupation mainly cultivators and labourers. The Dhanwars are a primitive 
tribe of about 1 7,000 persons living in the Zamindcris of the Bilaspur district 
and the neighbouring Feudatory States. Their name is deriv-rd from Dhanuhar, 
which n.eans bowman, and the bulk of the tribe have until recentlv been 
accustomed to obtain their llve'ihood by hunting with bows and arrow’s. Thev 
are probably a mixed tribe akin both to the Gonds and Kawars. The Bhunjias 
are a small Dravidian tribe, with some connection with Gc'^ds and Halbas, 
residing in the Khariar and Bindra-Nawagarh Zamindaris of the Raipur 
district. The Kaw’ars, who number 222,000 persons, an' a primitive tribe living 
mainly in the hills of the Chhattisgarh districts north of the Mahanadi and 

in the Feudatory States of the Chhota Nagpur Division. Their numbers have 
decreased by 3 per cent since ign. Eigin of the Zamindars in the Bilaspur 
district belong to this tribe, and they consider that their traditional occupation 
is that of soldiers. At the present dav tliey aie mainh labourers and culti- 
vators. It is probable that thev bel ng to the Dravidian family. Halbas 
are a tribe having their origin in the Bastar and Ranker .states and the ad- 
joining portions of the Raipur and Drug districts; thev have sp-ead westwards, 
and about 1 7,000 are found in the Bhiandara district and smaller numbers in 
other portions of the Maratha Plain division. Their total strength at the 

present- census is 109,000, an increase of 9 per cent in the census. Thev 

have a separate dialect called Halbi, w'hich is spoken extensively in the 

Bastar state. In origin they are thought to be the offspring of irregular unions 
between the Oriya Rajas and their retainers and the women of the household, 
and at the present day they are most'y small cultivators and tenants. The 
Oraons or Kurukhs are a Dravidian tribe numbering 74,000, mostly in the 
Jashpur and Surguja States. Many of them embraced Christianity prior to the 
census of 191 1, and are thus excluded from the tribal statistics. The .A.ndhs, 
who number 52,000, are a low’ cultivating caste in Berar. They are probably 
a non-Aryan tribe of immigrants from the south, but their origin is obscure, 
and they are rapidly becoming hinduised by association with their neighbours. 
Bharias or Bhumias, of whom there are 52.000, mainly come fri-m the jub- 
bulpore district, but are found in small numbers elsew’here. They have increa.sed 
by 2 per cent in the decade. They are a Dravidian tribe, probably derived from 
the Bhar tribe which was once dominant in the Eastern part of the L’nited 
Provinces, but now relegated to the degrading office of sw’ineherds. Binjhwars, 
who numter 36,000, are an offshoot of the Baigas, of whom there are 28,000. 
The former are, however, the more important community, and contain several 
of the Zamindars in the Raipur and Bilaspur districts. The same distinction 
may be said to exist between their tw’o tribes as between the Raj-Gonds and 
Gonds, the former of whom consist of the land-owning classes, and may have 
some admixture of Rajput blood owing to the abduction of Rajput women in 
less settled times. The Baigas have the hereditary occupation of priests to 
many of the neighbouring tribes in the Chhattisgarh Division. The Bhils 
are an indigenous non-.Aryan tribe, w’hose true home is the hilly country of the 
lower Satpura range, where they were at one time the rulers. In the Central 
Provinces they are found in the Nimar district, and are scattered over Berar. They 
number 25,000 or u percent less than in 1911, Kolis number 41,000 and 
have increased by 14 per cent in the decade. They are akin to the Bhils, 
and were at one time the guardians of the passes from the north into Berar. 
Their distribution is much the same as that of the Bhils, but they have spread 
more into the Maratha Plain country. 

164. The most important of the remaining tribes in this group belong to the 
Munda or Kolarian family, and represent the pre- Dravidian inhabitants of India. 
Their centre is to the east of the province in Orissa, but a number of them 
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are found within the confines of the province. The principal tribe in this 
family is that of the Kols, which supplies the name of the family ; 96,593 Kols 
were enumerated at the present census, or 17 per cent more than in 191 i. The 
increase is due to the demand for their labour, and they are in particular request 
in the manganese mines. They are accustomed to move about in search of 
work, and hence they are scattered all over the province, but large numbers 
are found in the Jubbtilpore district, owing to the proximity of Rewah State, 
from which they have emigrated. The Korkus, of whom there are I40,.:t40, 
are of interest ethnologicallv, as their habitation in the Satpura and Mahadeo 
Hills is separated by a considerable distance from that of the rest of the Kolarian 
familv. They still live together as a tribe, and few have descended from the 
hills into the more open country. The Sawaras are a Kolarian tribe numbering 
74,050 persons, of which one branch is now found in the Saugor and Damoh 
districts, and the other in Bilaspur and Raipur. This peculiar distribution is 
probably due to the fact that they were once the dominant tribe in the Kolarian 
family, and were correspondingly widespread. The Korwas. who number 20,472, 
are confined almost entirely to the plateau of the Chhota Nagpur States of 
SurgLija and Jashpur, but a decrease of 40 per cent in their numbers in the 
decade may perhaps be due t> confusion with some other tribe, or to emigration 
consequent on a rebellion which occurred in the decade in Surgnja State. The 
number of Nagasias, the only other Munda tribe, is 14,792, a figure approxi- 
mating to that of the loot census. It is clear that the 1911 figure of 44,000 
w,as incorrect and due to misclassification. The tribe is found chiefly in Jashpur 
State 
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• lecrea.se , — ). 

Ahir 

6-15,727 

— i.S 

Gov\ari 

15.^902 

1 

Dhangai 

97,4:54 

+ I 

Guiir 

.444S7 

— 2 

Gadaria 

,i' 5-344 

— 10 

Hatgar 

0,554 

— iS 

GoUir 

11,598 

— "I 

Ghosi 

5,474 

—44 


dairymen are an important group with a total 
strength of 976,000. The most numerous 
caste is that of the Ahirs with 603,000 
19H. The decrease in their number is 
due largely to their tendency to disintegra- 
tion and to the formation of separate 
castes. They are found distributed all 
over the province, but are less numerous 
in the Maratha Plain country, where their 
place is taken by the Gowaris. Their 
-•ccupation is pre-e.ninently the care of 
cattle and the sale of milk. The Gowaris 
are the herdsmen or grazier caste of the 
Maratha country, and correspond to the 
Ahirs of the rest of the province. Their 
numbers are practically stationary at 
Berar and 30,000 from the Nagpur Division, 
cent more than in loii, are a Maratha 


156,000, of whom 1 14,000 come from 
Dhangars, numbering 97,000 or i per 
caste of shepherds and blanket-weavers found mainly in th^.MaTatha Pl'ain'and 
in iNimar. 1 hey deai exclusively in sheep and goats, and are to a certain extent 
nomadic, as they may be seen wandering to the most suitable pasture-lands in 
the not weather. At such times their flocks are much in request for purposes 
of manure. Gujars in tnis province are mainly immigrants from Gw’alior and 
are found chiefly in the Nimar and Hoshangabad districts. They were originally 
a nornadic t'ibc, but have settled down as good cultivators, w’hose connection 
with, their traditional occupation is now shown bv the number and excellence of 
the cattle they keep. They have decreased by 2 per cent and now number 
55,000. Like the Diiangars. the Gadarias are shepherds, not cowherds, and 
they are found scattered over the province except in the Maratha Plain. They 
now number 36,000, but have decreased by 10 per cent since 191 1. The 
Hatgars, of whom there are 12,000. are a branch of the Dhangars mainly found 
in the Pusad ialuk o\ Yeotmal, and the Golars are the shepherd class of the 

lelugu country, of whom the same number are found in the south of the 
province 

166. Dhimars, Kewats and Kahars are the three castes which have a variety 

Group No. VI. of occupations all connected wuth water 

tisHERMEN, Boatmen .VXD Pmki-ee.vrers. , c u «ciicr. 

they are thus hshermen, boatmen and 
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growers of water-nuts. The three castes are not really distinct, but Dhimars are 

most numerous in the Maratha country, 
Kahars in the north of the province and 
Kewats in Chhattisgarh. The names are 
sometimes interchangeable, and each caste 
is found all over the province. At the 
present census, Dhimars number 262,000, 
Kewats 175,000 and Kahars 21,000. 
Ki-wats have increased by 3 per cent 
Kahars are fewer by 8 and 10 per cent 




Percentage of 

Name. 

strength. 

increase ( + ), 
decrease ( — ). 

Dhimar 

262,319 

~ 8 

Kewat 

174. .'42 

+ 3 

Kahar 

21,000 

— lO 


during the decade, but Dhimars 
respectively. 


and 


167. There are a number of castes of vagrant hunters, of which the Pardhis 
Group No. vii. alone have any numerical importance. 

Hunters and Foulers. Thev are found in small numbers all over 

the province, but chiefly in Berar. They combine the occupation of the capture 

of birds and small garrie with that of petty 
thieving, which is a com.mon characteristic 
of vagrants ail over the world. As may be 
supposed, their presence is not welcomed 
in the villages in which they make a short 
SO] lurn. A section of them, known as the 
Chita Pardhis, is v\ell known for the 
manner in which its members utilise the hunting leopard for catching deer. 
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i decrease ( — \ 


Pardhi 
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Percent.-ige of 

Name, 

Strength. 

inctease ( + ), 
decrease ■' — \ 

Brahman 

457''377 

3 

Gosain 

.10,716 

— 6 

Hairagi 

34.794 

— 9 

Fakir 

7.7'3 

— ‘5 

Jangaiu 

3.45S 

- •' 


The membership of this group is 543,000, and by far the most 
Group No. vih. important caste is that of the Brahmans, 

Priests .^.nd Devotees. number 457,000 Or 2 'g per Cent of 

the total population. Their importance, however, is out of all proportion to 

their numbers, owing to their high caste, 
and the fact that they occupv mcst of the 
positions which call for a higher standard 
of intelligence. No less than 74 per cent 
of Government se.wants above the menial 
class are said to be Prahnuns. At the 
time of the census a nunrber of castes 
always assert their claim to recognition as 
Brahmans, but it is probable, in view 
of thu predominance of Brahman enumera- 
tors, that few obtain this privilege who are not strictly entitled to it, and that the 
door is closed against accretions to the caste mucii more strictly than in the 
case of Rajputs. The increase of 3 per cent during the decade therefore 
probably is a fair index of th'i natural increase of population. Sub-castes and 
divisions of Brahmans are very numerous, but tliey are not tabulated in the 
census returns. In addition to his practical monopoly of cu rical and administra- 
tive appointments, t he Brahman is found in every walk of life, A large number 
follows th'e traditional occupation of the caste, and there are manv religious 
mendicants. The life of a beggar, indeed, Is regarded as a meritorious one in 
the case of a Brahman, and no stigma attaches to what elsewhere is an 
occupation held in little esteem. In view of their habits and occupation 
Brahmans are of course found distributed all over the province, and are 
proportionately more numerous in the more developed parts of the country. 
The other cas es tabulated in this group at the present census are almost 
exclusively religious mendicants, and they are therefore found all ovtr the 
province. Gosains number 40,000 or 6 per cent less than in igii. They are 
the religious mendicants of the Sivite sect, from whom a caste has now 
developed. Bairagis are a caste similarly formed from the religious mendicants 
of the Vishnuite sect. Their numbers have decreased by q per cent during the 
decade and now amount to 35,000. [angams, wlio number about 3.500, are 
a Sivite order of wandering religious mendicants, who are the priests and gurus 
of the Sivite sect of Lingayats. They are found mostly in the Maratha country. 
Fakirs are a class of Mohammedan beggars whose numbers have decreased in 
ten years by 1 5 per cent to 8,000. 
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169. At the present 

Group Nos. X and XI. 


census the Bhats, who are the caste of bards and 
genealogists, hav'e decreased by 31 per cent 
Genealogists, Bards and astbologers. jq 20,000. The decrease is fairly uniform 
over the province, and there is no reason to suppose that the figures are 

inaccurate. Bhat is not strictly a caste 

name, and many castes have their own 
Bhats. A Bhat^s standing therefore often 
depends on that of the caste with which 
he is associated. !n his function as 
genealogist he was the sole recorder of 
births and marriages and, if his evidence 
could be accepted with confidence, would provide an excellent substitute for a 
system of registration of births and marriages. The other caste in this group, 
that of the Joshi or astrologer, is numerically unimportant 
tabulated at this census. 
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Bhat 

19,879 

— 3 > 
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170. Kayasths are an important caste of writers and village account- 
Group Vo. XII. tants which now ranks little below the 

Writers Brahmans, though at one time occupying a 

much lower position in the social scale. Their numbers are 34,000 or 2 per 

cent more than in 191 1 , and, as their occupa- 
tion requires, are found all over the pro- 
vince. The other important caste in this 
group, that of Bidurs, consists of il’egitimate 
descendants of Brahmans in the Maratha 
country, whose numbers have decreased 
by 15 percent during the decade. 
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Kayasth „ 

34.330 

+ 2 

Bid'ur 

* 7,740 
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171. Of the castes tabulated under this group at the census of 1911, 
Group No. XIII. one of numerical importance is 

Musicians, Singers, Dancers, Mimics and that of the MangS, who have increased 
Jugglers. ^ p^j. ^he decade. The 

Mangs are an impure caste, 75 per cent of whom come from Berar, and the 

majority of the remainder from the Nagpur 
division. They beat drums at village festi- 
vals, castrate cattle, and also make brooms 
and mats of date palm and keep leeches 
for blood-letting. t-ome of them are 
village watchmen, and their women act as 
mid wives. A sub-division known as 
Mang garoris are usually professional criminals. 


Name. 


Percentage of 1 
increase ( + ), I 
decrease ( — ). 

Mang 


84,239 

-h I 


172. 219,000 persons have been recorded in this group, cf whom no 

Group No. XIV. fewer than 205,000 are Banias, who have 

Traders and Pedlars. increased by 3 percent since 1911. The 

term Bania is really an occupational word meaning a merchant, not a caste-name, 

and the various true castes included as 
Banias have been separately tabulated as 
sub-castes. The figures of those sub- 
castes are given in the marginal table, 
and the very considerable decrease since 
1911 indicates that in many instances the 
more detailed information as to sub-caste 
was not collected by the enumerators. 
The most numerous group is that of the Agarwals, supposed to be the 
highest and most important sub-division of the Banias. They are found mainly in 
Jubbulpore and Nagpur, and are said to be immigrants from the Punjab. The 
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Bania 

204,528 

+ 3 

Komti 

8,729 

—19 

Bohra 

5,666 

+ 14 
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Mahesris are mostly found in the Maratha country and the neighbouring 

Central Provinces districts. Their original 
home was in Bikanir, though they derive 
their name from an ancient town on the 
Nerbudda not far from Indore. They 
include some of the richest traders in the 
province. The name Marwari indicates 
those Banias who have come from Marwar, 
and is not a real caste name at all. 
Parwars are mostly Jains of the D gam- 
bari sect, and are famous for the beauti- 
ful temples they build. Like the Marwaris, 
the Oswals are immigrants from Marwar, 
and derive their name from a town of 
the name of Osnagar in that country. 
1 hey are the most important trading 
class in Rajputana, and their importance among the Banias of the Central 
Provinces is greater than their number tvould indicate. The Gahois are immi- 
grants from Bundelkhand, and are found in the adjoining Central Provinces 
districts of Saugor, Damoh, Jubbulpore and Narsinghpur. Less than 5,noo 
persons have been returned under the other Bania sub-castes. Komtis are a 
Madras caste of traders who correspond to the Banias ; they have been tabu- 
lated only for the Chanda and Yeotmal districts in which ihe majo'-ity of them 
are found. They number 9,000 or 19 per cent less than in 1911. Bohras have 
increased in number by 14 per cent during the decade and now number nearly 
6,000 persons. They are a caste of Mohammedan traders from Gujarat, and are 
found in most districts of the province. The Bohras in this province are all 
Shias, and form the majority of the Shia community. 
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Strength. 
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Lingayat 
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Nema 

^ ! 
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Lad 

.. i 

1,4^5 

Kasondha 

••• ! 

1,451 

Golapurab 

... i 

448 

Charnagar 

■"1 
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173. The membership of this group numbers 169,000, of whom nearly 
Group No. XV. three-quarters are Banjaras, who have 

Carriers bv pack animals. decreased by 9 per Cent during the decade. 

They are found in greatest numbers in the Berar districts. At one time they mono- 

polised the carrying trade of the central parts 

Percentage of of India, and were in particular demand to 
Name. Strength, increase ( + ), Supply the necessary transport for armies. 

decrease (-). Qwing to the development of cnmmunica- 
^ tions by rail, they have to a large extent lost 

Banjara ... '^^’973: —9 their traditional Occupation and have Settled 

I down as cultivators. 1 heir women are 

easily recognised by their picturesque 
clothing and the long sticks on their heads around which they fasten their hair'. 
Wanjaris, who are found mostly in Berar, took to cultivation sooner than the 
Banjaras, with whom they severed their connection, and now form a separate caste. 


174. Nais and Mhalis are not really distinct castes, the latter term 
Group No. XVI. being the Marathi equivalent for a barber. 


Barbers. 
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Nai 

s6o,i?7 

+ 7 

Mhali 

21,763 

+ 42 


Nais are found all over the province and 
have increased in number by 7 per cent 
to 160,000 during the decade. Mhalis 
now number 22,000, or 42 per cent more 
than in i9ii,butitis probable that they 
have been confused with the Malas or 
Mails either at the present or the previous 
census. 


« 75 - 


The Dhobis, or washermen, as their name implies, are a functional 


Group No. XVI. 
Washermen. 


caste. Their numbers show no change 
during the decade. In spite of his occu- 



pation which brings him into close contact 
with many of the population, the Dhobi is 
considered to be impure and not to be 
touched by the higher castes. Dhobis 
are found distributed all over the pro- 
vince. 
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Mehra or Mahar ... 

», ’ 70,737 


Patika 

206,513 

— 4 

Koshti 

150,620 

— 2 

Ganda 

’41 58s 

— 5 

Kori . . 

'.S,2 o8 

— 4 

Katia 

37-950 

— s 

Bahna 

34 : 3.39 

—29 

Rangari 

’4.925 

— II 

Sali 

10,100 

—29 

bhulia 

1.72s 

-64 


176. This important group contains 1,810,000 persons, of whom ), 171, 000, 
Group No. xviii. or nearly two thirds, are Mahars, a small 

Weavers, CARDERS AND DYERS. increase during the intercensal period. 

Mahars are found predominantly in the Marafha plain country, and in smaller 

numbers in the Betul and Chhindwara dis- 
tricts and in the Bastar state. They are 
ore of the untouchable castes, but in Berar 
they hold a very powerful position in the 
village communitv- In most villages a 
number of Mahar families called watandar 
Mahars hold a hereditary position which 
they defend with much zeal. Their func- 
tions inc'ude the removal of dead animals, 
the weighing of grain, the sanitation of the 
village, assistance at funerals, and help to the 
patel or headman of the village in the govern- 
ment work of collecting revenue, sending 
messages and keeping the public pe.ace. For these duties they w'ere formerly 
remunerated by a grain cess on cultivated land which was paid to them at the time 
of harvest. This has recently been changed to a regular cash cess assessed on 
the land revenue. Thus although they occupy a position of considerable social 
degradation, few villages can exist without their services, and if, as sometimes 
happens, they have a quarrel with the village headman, it is by no means certain 
which party will prove the victor. The caste supplies a good deal of the 
general labour, agricultural or otherwise, in the Maratha Plain division, and only 
a comparatively sm.all proportion of them are weavers. Much of the work in 
the big spinning and weaving mills is, however, done by them. Pankas are a 
Dravidian caste of weavers and labourers found chiefly in the Mandia district 
and Chhattisgarh. They also sometimes work as village watchmen. They 
number 207,000, but have decreased by 4 pei rent since 191 1. Koshtis number 
151,000, a decrease of 2 per cent during the decade ; they are a Telugu and 
Maratha weaving class, but occupy a somewhat higher social position than other 
castes of similar habits. Their standard occunation is the weaving of the fine 
silk-bordered clothes which are worn by w'ell-to-do persons in the Maratha 
country, but the competition of the mills has hit them hard, and, as the 
demand for their products varies with the character of the season, thev 
are among the first to show distress in times of agricultural depression. The 
Gandas are an impure caste belonging to the Uriya country, and in this 
province are found almost exclusively in Chhattisgarh. They number 145,000, 
or 5 per cent less than in 191 1. They are connected with the Pankas, but have 
now become a separate caste. They act as village watchmen, weavers of coarse 
cloth and musicians. The Kori is the weaving caste of Northern India and is 
found mainly in the north of the province. The caste is of low' standing, but is 
not impure. Its numbers have decreased by 4 per cent since uii, and now 
stand at 38,000. Katias are an occupational caste of cotton spinners and 
village watchmen belonging to the Satpura districts and the Nerbudda valley. 
They now number 38,000 or 8 per cent Irss than in 1911. Bahnas, who are 
mostly Mohammedans, are the occupational caste of cotton cleaners, but hand 
cleaning cannot compete with the cotton gins, and raanv of them have taken to 
other occupations and have returned themselves at the census as ordinary 
Mohammedais. This accounts for a deertase in their number of 29 percent 
during the decade to 34,000. Rangaris or Chhipas are a Hindu caste of dyers 
found mainly in ihe Maratha country. Their social pr sition is higher than that 
of the weavers. They are found mainly in the Maratha districts. Their 
hers have decreased by ii percent during the decade and are now 
Salis, who number 10,000, are an offshoot of the Koshtis of Telugu origi 

Darjis number 51,000 and have decreased by i per cent in 10 years 
GRorr No. XIX. They are, as may be expected from their 

occupation, found all over the province. 
Their caste position is just below- that of 
the cultivating classes. The com- 
paratively small number of tailors is due to 

the fart that the Knlh of tho 


num- 


15,000. 


177- 




Percentage of * 

Name. 

Strength. 

increase ( -^ ), 
decrease (— ). 

Darji 

"1 50,579 

- 


iclliuib IS uue to 
the fact that the bulk of the clothes worn 
by the population is woven, not sewn. 
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178. Barhais are the traditional caste or carpenters and wood-workers, and 
Group No. XX. are found all over the provmce, though 


C.iRPENTEBS. 

In the country they 


Name. 


Streiisrth. 


Barhai 


97,046 


onlv in small numbers in Chhattisgarh. 
mend ploughs and other wooden implements of agri- 

culture, and are generally paid by a grain 

cess ; but in the towns they do a higher 
class of w'ork, for w'hich they are remuner- 
ated in the ordinary manner. In social 
position they rank with the higher culti- 
vators. They number 97,000, or ii per 
cent less than in 191 1 . 


Percentage of 
incre.ise ( + ), 
decrease ( — ). 


Group No. XXI. 
M.\sons. 


I 79. Only 6,000 persons are enumerated in this group, and these are the 

Takaris, who really are stone-grinders. 
Thev have decreased by 10 per cent during 
the decade. Most of the work of masonry 
Percentage of is done by the Beldars, who will be found 

“.(-)■ i" group XXXIll, 


Name. 


Takari 



180. The Kumhars are the traditional potters of the East, and are found dis- 
Group No XXII. tributed all over the province. They have 

Potters. increased in numbers by 2, per cent during 

the decade. The caste ranks with village menials, just above the impure castes. 

Originally they may have been village 
servants paid by a cess, but they now sell 
their wares in the open market, and 
produce very efficient pots at an extra- 
ordinarily low price. Some Kumhars also 
add to their earnings by breeding pigs for 
sacrificial purposes. 


Name, 


Strength. 


Kumhar 


121,408 


Percentage of 
increase ( + ), 
decrease (-) 


+ 2 


181. Lohars number 174,000 or 4 per cent less than in 1911. They are 
Group No. XXIV. the traditional caste blacksmiths, and in 

Bt.\cKs.MiTHs. {he country often combine the work of a 

carpenter with their own, and are paid by a cess, like the village menials with whom 

they rank socially. In the towns, owing to 
the rapid expansion of the milling and 
factory industries, their services are in 
much demand, and they earn high ivages. 
The Agarias, a small Dravidian tribe which 
is an offshoot of the Gonds, are pro- 
fessional iron smelters The apparent 
decrease of 6f per cent in their numbers is 
due to the fact that at the present census they have only been tabulated in the 
Bilaspur district and Surguja State, where they are mostly found. They may 
also have been confused with the Agharias. 




Percentage of 

Name. 

S trsngth. 

increase f ), 



decrease ( — ). 

Lohar 

174,187 

— 4 

Agaria 

3,661 

61 


182. There are 129,000 Sonars, or 2 per cent more than in 191 1, distributed 
Group No. XXV. nH over the province. Owdng to the sacred- 

Gold .\nd Silver smiths. gf {}^g precious metals, Sunars 

occupy a high social standing, which is, in the opinion of some, above that of the 

higher cultivating castes. Their wealth 
and the nature of their occupation has 
raised them considerably in the social scale ; 
they were at one time menials in the 
Maratha village. A sub-caste, called the 
.Audhias, which makes ornaments of brass 
and copper, however, is . not held in such 



! Percentage 

Name. 

Strength, of i ncrease ( + ), 


1 decrease 

Sunar 

i 

... 129,380 1 +2 


high esteem. 
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183. Kasars are 


Group No. XXVI. 
Brass and Copper smiths. 


a caste of workers in metal and brass found mainly in the 
Chhindwara, Hoshangabad, Bhandara, 
Seoni, Betul, Balaghat and Mandla 
districts. They have decreased by 26 per cent during the decade to 15,000 

persons. They are a respectable caste 
ranking next to the Sunars among urban 
workmen. At one time the bell-metal 
industry of Mandla was famous for the 
articles of excellent craftmanship which 
were produced, but it has now declined 
considerably in importance. 


Name. 

1 Strength. ' 

Percentage of 
increase ( + L 
decrease ( — ) 

Kasar 

14,924 j —26 


184. Telis are a numerous and well distributed caste numbering 890,000, or 
Group No. XXVIII. tw'o per cent more than in 191 1. They are 

Oil Pressers. most numerous in the Chhattisgarh 

Division. They rank low- in the caste Jiierarchy among the village menial class. 

occupation is 




Percentage of 

Name. 

Strength. 

increase ( + ), 
decrease (— ). 

Teli 

890.240 

4-2 


Their traditional 


that of oil 


accepted by the Rajputs. 


pressing, but many of them have taken to 
agriculture. A sub-division of the caste 
calls itself Rathor, and now owns no 
connection with the Telis, but claims to be 
Rajputs owing to tbe similar name of the 
famous Rajput sect. This claim is not 


185. Kalars are the caste in whose hands the greater portion of the traffic in 
Group No. XXIX. liquor lies. They number 189,000, and 

Toddy Drawers and Distillers. decreased by 3 per Cent in ten years. 

They are fairly evenly distributed over the province, but are most numerous in 

the Nagpur Division. Socially the caste 
is held in much the same esteem as the 
Telis, and they have acquired a certain 
amount of unpopularity recently owing to 
the campaign against the use of intoxicating 
liquor. 


Name. 


Kalar 


Strength. 

Percentage of 
increase ( + ), 
decrease (— ). 

188,681 

-3 


186. The Chamars, who number 882,000 or 2 per cent less than in 1911, are 
Group No. XXXI. the tanners of Northern India. They are 

Leather Workers. found all over the province, but are 

particularly numerous in the Chhattisgarh districts, where no less than 553,000 

of them are found. In this area they form 
the bulk of the tenant and labouring classes; 
many of them are Kabirpanthis and Sat- 
namis by religion, and are not on the best 
of terms with their Hindu neighbours. 
The occupation of curing and tanning 
hides has been entirely eschew^ed by the 
Satnami Chamars ; but the caste as a 



! 

Percentage of 

Name. 

Strength. 

i 

increase ( +), 
decrease (— ). 

Chamar 

881,674 

— 2 

Madgi 

...i 7,829 

- 9 

Dohor 

-j 6,043 

— 20 


whole occupies a very low social position and is included among the untouch- 
ables. There is considerable demand for their labour among the coal and 
manganese mines of this province, and they are now' of all castes the most ready 
to leave their homes in search of work. At tbe time of the census there had 
been a large but temporary exodus of Chamars from Chhattisgarh to the labour 
centres to the East, and it is probable that there was actually an increase in 
their numbers. Dohors are a sub-caste of Chamars who in Berar consider 
themselves a separate caste. Madgis are the Telugu workers in leather who 
correspond to the Chamars of the Central Provinces ; 8,000 of them, or 9 per 
cent less than in 1911, are found in the Yeotmal and Chanda districts adjoining 
the Telugu country. 
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187. Basors number 44,000, or 1 7 percent less than in 1911. They are 
Group No. xxxii. found in the largest numbers in the 

Basket and Mat m.akers. Jubbulpore division, bul have representa- 

tives everywhere, except in some of the smaller Feudatory States. They are 

makers of bamboo baskets and mats, and 
derive their names from the vernacular 
word for the bamboo. They are generally 
considered an impure caste, and are required 
to live apart from the other inhabitants of 
their village. 




Percentage of 

Name, 

Strength. 

increase ( + f. 

decrease (— ). 

* 

Baser 

44,046 1 

-17 


Name 


188. The term Beldarisan occupational one, and is applied to a number of 
Group No xxxiii. groups of more or less diverse origin, who 

Earth, Salt, etc., Workers and Quarriers. -^^-ork as masons or navvies, build the 

earthen embankments of tanks and fields, carry lime and bricks and in former 

times refined salt. The majority of Beldars 
are probably derived from the non- Aryan 
tribes, but their sdcial distinction varies in 
different places. The Raj-beldars in the 
north of the province, who are purely 
masons, are held in high esteem, while the 
Waddars, who are mostly found in Berar 
and are sometimes included among the 
Beldars, are by some considered to belong to the untouchables, and are frequently 
professional criminals. Beldars have decreased by 16 and Waddars by 23 per 
cent during the decade. 


Beldar 

Waddar 


Strength. 

Percentage of 
increase ( + ), 
decrease ( — ). 

21,580 

g,86i 

— :6 
-23 


Group No. XXXV. 

Village Watchmen and Menials, 

or 8 per cent less than in 1911, 


189. Chadars are a small caste of village watchmen and weavers found 

in the Jubbulpore, Saugor, Damoh, and 
Narsinghpur districts. They number 26,000 
Socially they are held in low esteem, but 
owing to their cleanly habits they rank 
above the untouchables. Dahayats num- 
ber 1 1,000 and K hangars 10,000. The 
former are really a sub-caste of the latter. 
Thev came originally from Bundelkhand, 
and were formerly of criminal tendencies, 
but have now settled dowm to the more 
respectable occupation of village w'atch- 
men and labourers. They are not an 
impure caste, but rank low in the social 
scale. Paiks are an Uriya caste with the traditional occupation of foot soldiers, 
and are now employed as retainers and watchmen. They number only 2,000, or 
less than 41 per cent of their number in 1911. They are found in this province 
only in the Raipur district. 


Name. 

Strength. 

Percentage of 
increase ( + ), 
decrease (— ). 

Chadar 

25,825 

-8 

Dahayat 

11,141 

-24 

Khangar 

10,1 10 

-.— 21 

Paik 

1,868 

-41 


190. The sweeper castes of Mehtar, Bhangi, Hari, Dom and Lalbegis are 
Group No XXXVI. in reality identical, but only those describing 

Sweepers. themselves as Dorns have been enumerated 

at the present census in the Raipur and Jubbulpore districts. The decrease of 

52 per cent on the figures of 191 1 is there- 
fore a nominal one. They are of course 
an impure caste, occupying the lowest 
rank in the social ladder. The number 
of sweepers is inadequate for the needs of 
the province, and in the larger towns they 
have been able to increase their earnings by 
combination, and, in view of the essential nature of the duties they perform, it is 
probable that before long they will be able to place a scarcity value on their 
services. 




! Percentage of 

Name. 

Strength. 

I increase ( + ), 



j decrease ( — ). 

Dom or Dumar ... 

1 

5 - 53 ° j 

I — 4 * 
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191. 


Group No. XX.KVIT. 
Others. 


166,000 persons have been included in this group, against 590,000 in 

1911. The increase is due to the fact 
that a number of small tribes of insuflBcient, 
importance at the present census for separate tabulation have been included. 

In addition to the castes, Mohammedans, 
Christians and Parsis are found in this 
group, and a discussion as to their dis- 
tribution will be found in the chapter 
on religion. The map in the margin, however, shows the numerical distribu- 
tion of the European 
and Anglo-Indian 
community. They 
are found in greatest 

Oislf ibuHon of Ei-U’cpeans Anglo-Indians 1 1 numbers in military 

n.P. &■ Beray. 1 1 and railway centres. 



Strength. 

Castes 

1.664,725 



jOHAttSSHAVvAR 

SUR6UJA.\_ 

' JASllPUR 

iuaJ^p'ur f 

BTtASPURMf , ' ■ i'' 




UhCER SQ I J 

EQ-50 

50-100 

1Q0-3Q0 

OYER 300 


C - ChhuilAhadsn 
N -Kand3aon 
K-'i^hairagarh 
Makra; 


192. The figures of the principal untouchable castes are given in the groups 

The Untouchables. ^^ich they belong, but in view of_ the 

social problem connected with them it is 
convenient to include them in one place. They are therefore tabulated in 

the margin. Owing to the omission of 
Nurnhcr of untoiuhabies. minor castes, the number of untouchables 


(1) Baiahi 

(2) Baser 

(3) Chamar 

(4) Dhobi 

(5) Ganda 

(6) Katia 

(7) Kori 

(8) Kumhar 

(9) Madgi 

( 10) Mala 

(11) Mang 

(13) Mehra or Mahar 
(13) Mehtar 
(141 Panka 


43,S'8 

44,046 

881,674 

165,624 

144.585 

37,950 

38,208 

121,408 

7,829 

6,080 

84,239 

I, '70, 737 
13,448 

206,513 


Total ... 2,965,859 


is greater than that actually shown, 
but even so, in spite of the teaching of 
Mr. Gandhi, there are no less than 19 per 
cent of the population of the province 
whose touch is pollution to their fellow 
man. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Castes classified according to their Traditional 

Occupations. 


Group and caste. 


Total Population 

I. Landholders (41) 

Maratha 

Rajput 

II. Cultivators (178) 

(Including growers of special 
products). 

Barai 

Bhoyar 

Kachhi 

Kirar 

Kolta 

Kunbi 

Kurmi 

Lodhi 

Mali 

Mana 

Others 

III. Labourers (4) 

Ghasia 

Others 

IV. Forest and Hill Tribes (204) 

Andh 

Bharia or Bhumia 
Binjhwar 
Gond 
Halba 
Kawar 
Kol 
Koli 
Korku 
Korwa 
Pardhan 
Nagasia 
Oraon 

Sawara or Saonr 
Others 

V. Graziers and Dairymen (61). 

Ahir 

Dhangar 

Gadaria 

Gowari 

Gujar 

Others 


VI. Fishermen, Boatmen 
Palki-bearers (29). 

Dbimar 

Kewat 

Others 


and 


(I). 


VII. Hunters and Fowlers 

All castes 

VIII. Priests and Devotees (34) 

Bairagi 
Brahman 
Gosain 
Others 


Strength. 

Strength. 

ooo’s 

Group and caste, ! 

ooo s 

omitted. 

omitted. 

2 

I ! 

1 

2 

15,980 

j 

X. Geneologists (i) ... ; 

20 I 

662 

i 

Ail castes .. | 

20 

206 



456 

XII. Writers (3) 

52 


Kayasth 

34 


Others 

18 4 


XIII. Musicians, Singers, 

S4 

54 

Dancers, Mimics and 


62 

Jugglers (5). 


II6 


84 

44 

Mang 

20 



>>253 



302 

XIV. Traders and Pedlars (14). 

210 

2Q6 



522 

Ban:a ... 

205 

48 

133 

yr 

Others 

l4 

XV. Carriers by Pack-animals 
(II). 

Banjara 

i6g 

08 

33 

123 


Wanjari 

46 

3,262 



52 

XVI. Barbers (12) 

1 82 

52 



56 

Mhali 

22 

2 no 

Nai 

ito 

109 



222 



97 

XVII. Washermen (II) 

166 

41 



140 

2X 

96 

15 

Dhobi 

166 

XVIII. Weavers, Carders and 

i,Sio 

74 

Dyers (113). 


74 

123 

Bahna 

34 


Ganda 

MS 


Katia 

38 

976 

Kori 

1 38 


Koshti 

i ’5' 

603 

Mehra or Mahar 

1 1,171 

97 

Panka 

] 2c6 

36 

Others 

1 27 

156 



55 



29 

XIX. Tailors (3) 

51 

45S 

Darji 

' 51 

262 


, 

17s 

XX. Carpenters (6) 

g; 

21 

Barhai 

1 S7 

12 


] 

12 

XXI. Masons (...) 

, 0 

543 

All castes 

6 

35 

i 457 

XXII. Potters (8) 

121 

1 40 



1 11 

i 

Kumhar •• 

121 


Group and caste. 


Strength. 

ooo’s 

omitted 


Lohar 

Others 


Sun 


XXVI. Brass and 
smiths (i). 

All castes 


Teli 


XXIX. Toddy Drawers 
Distillers (12). 

Kalar 


Copper- 


and 


XXXI. Leather Workers (56) ... 
Chamar 
Others 


XXXII. Basket 
Makers (3). 

Baser 


and Mat 


XXXIII. Earth, Salt, etc, 
Workers and Quarriers (2) 

All castes 


XXXV. Village Watchmen and 
Menials 3). 

All castes ...i 


XXXVI. Sweepers (...) 

All castes 

XXXVII. Others (103) 

Christian 

Others 


17S 

4 

I2Q 

129 


Sgo 

890 

iSg 
1 89 

S04 

SSi 

*3 

44 

44 


49 

5 

5 

T743 

78 


.Note (l).-Figures In brackets against the 37 groups indicate the proportions per mille of the population of the prov ince. 

(2),— Owing to the reduction in the number of castes tabulated at this census, figures for groups I.\, XI, XXUl, .\XV 11 , 
XXX and XXXIV of the last census are not available. 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Variation in Caste, Tribe, etc., since 1901. 


Serial 

No. 


Caste, Tribe or Race. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


12 

13 

14 
JS 


!7 

iS 

19 

20 


2t 

22 

23 

24 

2 5 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 


36 

37 
.-^8 

39 

40 

41 

42 
^3 

44 

4 5 

46 

^7 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

5 ® 

57 

58 

59 

60 
f I 
62 


Ahir 
Andh 
Bah na 
Bairag.’ 

Bania 

Banjara 

Barai 

Barhai 

Bisor 

Bhana i.B.humi; 

Bhovar 
Bin jn war 
Brahman 
Chamar 
Darji 


jg I Dhangar 
Dhimar 
Dhobi 
Gadaria 
Ganda 


Ghasia 

Good 

Gosain 

Gov.’ari 

Gujar 

Baiba 

Kachhi 

Kalar 

Kawar 

Katia 

Kayasth 

Kewat 

Kirar 

Kol 

KHi 

Kolta 

Kori 

Korku 

Korwa 

Koshti (ot Koshta', 

Kumhar 

Kunbi 

Kurmi 

Lodhi 

Lohar 

Mali 

Man.a 

Mang 

Maratha 

Mehra (Mahar) 

Mha’.I 
.\ abasia 
Nai 
Oraon 
Panka 

Pardhan 

Rajput 

Sahara (Sacrrj 
1 Siinar 
Teli 

A'anjari 

Christian 


Persons (ooo’s omitted). 


1921. 


1911. 


Percekt.^ge of Variation. 
Increase ( + ), decrease (-). 


iQot. ! 19H — 1921. [ 1901—1911 




603 

738 

1 

’ 63s 

-18 

j + 16 


.. 

52 

52 

40 


1 + 30 

... 

.■ 

34 

48 

21 

- 29 

I + 129 


.. 

35 

38 

32 

- 9 

+ 19 



205 

199 

182 

+ 3 

+ 9 

... 


123 

136 

106 

- 9 

+ 28 

... 

.. 

54 

59 

56 

— 10 

+ 5 

... 

.. 

97 

109 

98 

— 11 

+ 11 

... 


44 

S 3 

43 

- '7 

+ 23 

... 

•• 

52 

51 

54 

+ 2 

+ so 


... 

63 

59 

47 

+ 7 

+ 26 

... 

.. 

36 

59 

38 

- 39 

+ 55 



457 

446 

424 

+ 3 

+ 5 

... 


S82 

902 

753 

— 2 

+ 20 

... 

... 

51 

51 

48 

— I 

+ 6 

... 

... 

97 

96 

’ 94 

+ 1 

i 

1 4 2 

... 

... 

262 

284 

250 

- 8 

, * '4 

... 

... 

166 

lbs 

142 

... 

1 +16 

... 

... 

36 

40 

33 

- 10 

1 + 21 


... 

145 

152 

'25 

- 5 

+ 22 

... 


38 

43 

32 

- '3 

+ 34 


... 

2,110 

2.334 

1,902 

- 10 

+ 23 

... 


40 

42 

38 

- 6 

4 - 1 X 

... 


156 

148 

102 

— I 

^ 55 

... 

... 

55 

S6 

50 i 

— 2 

4 - 12 


*«. 

109 

too 

go 

9 

+ II 

... 


116 

120 

106 

~ 3 

+ 13 


... 

189 

if 5 

165 

- 3 

+ 18 


... 

222 

229 

178 

- 3 

+ 2Q 

**• 

*. 

38 

41 

32 

- 8 

+ 28 

... 

... 

34 

34 

30 

+ 2 

+ 13 

... 

... 

17s 

i6q 

140 

4 - .3 

+ 21 


... 

44 

48 

42 

- 8 

4 - 14 

... 

... 

97 

S3 

64 

+ 17 

+ 30 

... 


41 

36 

28 ! 

+ 14 

T 29 



20 

36 

36 I 

- 45 


... 

- 

38 

40 

35 1 

- 4 

+ '4 

... 

... 

140 

152 

120 ! 

- 8 

+ 27 

... 


21 

34 

26 ; 

- 40 

+ 31 

... 

... 

J 5 ' 

'S 3 

'34 1 

_ 0 

+ 14 


... 

121 

"9 

103 ! 

+ 2 

+ 16 

... 

... 

1,253 

',357 

',283 j 

- 8 

+ 6 



302 

303 

278 i 

... 

+ 9 


... 

295 

3'4 

277 j 

- 6 

+ 13 

... 

... 

'74 

182 

'49 1 

- 4 

+ 22 



522 

564 

1 

491 j 

* 7 

+ '5 



48 

49 

40 1 

— 2 

+ 23 



84 

84 

69 j 

+ I 

■ + 22 


... 

206 

94 

61 * 

+ 120 

+ 54 

... 


1,171 

','65 

963 

1 

+ 21 



22 

37 

34 

+ 42 ' 

+ 9 

... 


[5 

44 

17 

- 67 

+ '59 

... 

... 

160 

149 

' 3 ' 

+ 7 

+ '4 

... 


74 

119 

S6 

- II , 

+ 3S 

... 


206 

2'5 

168 

■ S 

+ 28 

... 

r.. 

96 

"9 

05 

- '0 

+ 25 

... 

... 

456 

441 

381 

+ 3 

+ 16 



74 

74 

S8 


+ 28 


... 

129 

127 

122 

+ 2 

+ 4 

... 

... 

890 

869 

747 

+ 2 

+ 16 


... 

46 

34 

28 

+ 38 1 

+ 21 



78 

37 

27 

+ 6 1 

+ 37 


1901—1921. 


- 36 
+ 30 
+ 62 
+ 9 

+ 13 

4 - 16 

- 4 

- 1 
+ 2 
+ 309 

^ 34 

+ 8 
+ 17 
+ 6 


+ 

+ 


+ 9 

+ 16 

+ 19 
+ 6 
* S 
+ S3 
+ 10 

+ 21 

+ 9 

+ «S 
+ 25 
+ 19 

+ 15 

+ 2.5 
+ 5 
+ 52 
4- 46 

- 44 

+ 9 

+ 17 

- 23 

+ 13 

+ 17 

- 2 

+ 9 

+ 7 

+ 17 

- 24 
+ 20 

+ 32 

+ 238 
+ 21 

- 3 S 

- 12 
+ 22 
- 14 

+ 23 

4- I 
+ 20 
+ 28 
4 6 

+ 19 
+ 64 
+ 189 


' ' — ' - _ ’ I 

Note.— Oraons of Jashpur, converted to Christianity, have been included in Christians. They were, however, included in Oraons 
at the last census. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Occupation. 

193. The statistics regarding the occupation of the population, so far as they 
are obtained from the General Census Schedules, are 
Reference TO sTATisT.es. found in Imperial Tables XVll — XXI, of which the details 

are as follows : — 

Imperial Table XVII. — Occupations— general distribution. 

Imperial Table XV III. — Subsidiary occupations of agriculturists. 

Imperial Table TAT— Mixed occupations. 

Imperial Table TT.— Occupations by religion. 

Imperial Table TT/.— Occupations by caste, tiibeand race. 

In addition to the above, separate statistics of factories were collected and 
the results are embodied in Imperial Table XXII, which is divided into 
seven parts — 

Part I. — Gives the provincial summary. 

Part //.—Shows the distribution by districts.— 

Part III. — Shows industrial establishments classified according to the class 
of owners and managers. 

Part /K — Shows caste or race and birth-place of skilled w'crkmen classified 
according to their industrial occupation. 

P(iyl J/.~Shows caste or race and birth-place of unskilled labourers 
classified according to the industry in which they are working. 

Part A/.— Gives details of power employed — 

( i) for establishments using steam, oil, gas, water, etc., 

( n ) for establishments using electric power generated on the premises, 
and 

{iii) for electric power supplied from, outside. 

Part F//.— Gives the number of looms in use in textile establishments. 

In order to present the statistics in a more easily intelligible form, the 
following Subsidiary Tables are appended to the chapter : — 

Occupation Tables. 

Table I . — Shows the general distribution by occupation. 

Table II. — Gives the distribution by occupation in natural divisions. 

Table III. — Gives the agricultural, commercial and professional population 
in natural divisions and districts. 

Table IV . — Shows occupations combined with agricultute where agriculture 
is the subsidiary occupation. 

Table V. — Shows occupations combined with agriculture where agriculture 
is the principal occupation. 

Table F/,— Shows occupations of females by sub-classes and selected orders 
and groups. 

Table F//.— Gives statistics for selected occupations. 

Table F///.— Gives the distribution of 10,000 persons by occupation and 
religion for orders and selected groups. 

/T— Shows the number -of persons employed on the i8th March 
1921, on railways and in the Irrigation and Post and Telegraph departments. 
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Industrial Tables. 

Table X. — Shows the general distribution of industries and persons 
employed. 

I able XL — Gives particulars of establishments employing 20 or more persons. 

Table XII. — Shows the type of organization for the more important classes 
of establishments. 

Table XIII. — Shon's the place of origin of skilled employees. 

Table XIV. — Shows the place of origin of unskilled employees. 

Table XV. Sho'^s the disttibutlon of Europeans and Anglo-Indians in 
different departments of certain Industries. 

Table XVI. — Shows the proportional distribution of women and children in 
different industries. 

Table XVII . — Shows the distribution of the main sources of power over the 
various industrial establishments. 

194. The information regarding occupations contained in the schedules of 

„ the census is found in three columns, and Is the same as 

Lh\racterof the informa- , „ , . -I • i i <■ i 

TioN ASKED FOR i\ THE that collected in 191 1 . Uolumn 9 was intended tor the 

SCHEDULES. principal means of livelihood of actual workers, and 

column 10 for their second occupation, if they had one. No questions were 
asked as to anv other means of livelihood beyond the two most important. The 
instructions to enumerators required that the occupation shown in column 9 
should be that which brought In the largest annual income. Column ii was 
reserved for dependents, and in it was given the principal occupation, as entered 
in column 9, of the person on whose support the dependent lived. Owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining accurate information regarding occupation, instructions were 
given that Inspecting Officers should pay special attention to the accuracy of 
the returns in these three columns. For the separate industrial census, owners 
of all establishments which employed 10 or more persons were required to fillup 
two schedules. Schedule A contained information as to the nature of the 
business, the caste or nationality of the owners and managers, the power (if any) 
used and the number of employees. In Schedule B a separate slip was reserved 
for each worker, who was classified as skilled or unskilled, and particulars of 
sex, nature of employment, birth-place and caste were asked for. In order to 
obtain as complete as possible information regarding industrial establishments, a 
register was first prepared for each district or state, showing the number 
of factories or concerns which ordinarily employed 10 or more persons. 
The preparation of the register required a considerable amount of time in 
some districts, and some discretion had to be given to local officers as to the 
date on which the return had to be made. The date selected was usually about 
the time of the census proper, March i8th, 1921, or shortly afterwards. At 
the present census the number of employees necessary before an industrial 
establishment was included in these returns was reduced from 20 to 10, and 
there was a consequential increase in the number of establishments for which 
statistics were collected. 

195. The three occupational columns in the general census schedules are 
The accuracy of the those in which there is most scope for error on the part 

of the enumerator. In the first place, difficulty sometimes 
arose as to which column or columns should be filled up, or which occupation 
should be considered the principal means of livelihood. The test which distin- 
guished between a worker and a dependent was whether the money obtained 
made an appreciable addition to the familv income. Thus a schoolboy, who 
had earned a scholarship, was shown as a dependent, as his earnings went in 
reduction of expenditure, or, if he occaslonallv earned small sums by writing 
letters, he would not be included as a worker. But if a bo/ was regularly 
employed to herd the village-cattle, even though his earnings did not cover the 
full cost of his upkeep, he would still be classified as a worker. Similarly a 
woman who regularly helped her husband in his occupation would be shown as 
a worker, even though her separate wage-earning capacity could not be assessed, 
while one who only attended to her household duties was shown as a dependent. 
The distinction betw’een main and subsidiary occupations was one which It was 
often difficult to make. There are certain occupations which can only be 
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performed at one time of the year, such as that of ferryman, or of employees 
in the seasonal cotton gins, which contribute the major portion of the annual 
income ; but if the occupation was not being follow^ed at the time of the census 
there would be a tendency to relegate it to a subsidiary place or to overlook 
it altogether. Agriculturists were divided into rent-recei\ers, rent-payers and 
grow'ers of special products. There would be a tendency to include in the more 
honorific class of rent-receivers an individual wTo both received and paid rent, 
without reference to the fact that his actual cultivation w'as the most profitable. 
Again an agricultural labourer, w-ho in addition had a little cultivation of his own, 
might attempt to give cultivation as his main source cf income, while many cases 
occur, in which the decision as to what actually was the main source of Income is 
an extremely difficult one to make. Manv of the richer cultivators and landowners 
also lend out monev or grain, but would be extremely reluctant to disclose this 
source ofincomie, in view of the possibilitv of their being assessed to Income-tax. 
One case w'as brought to notice, which doubtless had its parallel elsewhere, of a 
a w'oman who w'as kept as a mistress in a separate establishment. Her sup- . 
porter objected strongly to her appearing as dependent on him in the census 
schedule, although she had no other means of livelihood. In this case the 
name of the man on whom she was dependent ^^ould not appear in the schedule, 
but nevertheless the objeciicn was strongly held. Instances of misclassification 
could be multiplied almost indefinitely. Women would frequently prefer to be 
returned as dependents rather than as workers on the ground of social prestige ; 
occupational castes would give their traditional rather than actual occupation, 
w'hile cripiinals would naturally shrink from disclosing their means of subsis- 
tence. 

196. Apart from the mistakes of classification, there was a distinct tendency 
on the part of the enumerating staff to give inadequate Information. 
Terms, such as service, labour, shopkeeper, agriculture, which do not specify 
the nature of the service or labour performed, the kind of goods sold 
or the class of agriculture (rent-receiver or rent-payer), are the bugbear of 
the census official. The great mass of entries however, particularly in the 
country, related to a comparatively few- and well defined occupations, and are 
both easy to make and accurate. In the tabulation offices constant care is 
necessary tc secure that the entries recorded in the schedules are finally 
correctly placed in the tables. It is of course possible for a certain number 
of the indefinite entries to be corrected by reference to other items in 
the schedules or the neighbouring entries, and some improvement is undoubtedly 
effected by this means. Constant care has to be taken to ensure that the entry as 
written, unless there is a prescribed abbreviation for It, is transferred from the 
schedules to the slips. The real difficulty, however, begins with the slip 
sorting and the classification of the unusual entries among the various prescribed 
heads. The slip-sorter is a low-paid official, and he cannot be trusted to 
discriminate between similar occupations. All doubtful rases have in conse- 
quence to be referred to the supervising staff, and the preparation of the occupa- 
tional tables is in consequence a task ot considerable magnitude ; but in spite of 
the inherent difficulties the proportion of error introduced in tabulation must be 
a very small percentage of the whole. The returns for the Industrial Census 
were made by the managers of industrial concerns with the assistance of 
district officials. In the larger towns some concerns with as few as 10 workers 
may have been omitted owing to the ignorance of the district authorities as to their 
existence, but their number cannot have been large. Some of the information, 
such as that relating to the nationality of the owners of a factory or the nature 
of the pow'er used, was sometimes omitted, but was subsequently obtained on 
reference. There was also considerable variation in the interpretation of skilled 
labour, and it was apparently sometimes thought that enquiry was being made 
as to whether the labourer was literate or not. The number of entries however 
was small compared with the total population, and it was possible to employ a 
picked staff for the compilation of the statistics. Doubtful entries, such as 
those of skilled or unskilled labour mentioned above, or relating to the distinction 
between clerical and other employees, could almo.st invariably be corrected by 
reference to the nature of the occupation. 
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197. The system of classification of occupations adopted at the census is 
System of classification practically the same as that introduced at the census of 
adopted in the tables. igi ji; jg foundod cn a scheme prepared bv M. Bertillon 
of the Statistical Bureau of Paris, and adopted as the basis of classification in 
several European countries. One of its features is the complete separation of 
manufacture and trade, which gives rise to many of the difficulties of classification, 
but it is extremely simple and logical, and has effected a considerable reduction 
in the number of occupational groups shown in the census statistics prior to 
1911. The only changes introduced at the present census consist of modifi- 
cations in the occupational groups which have increased the number of groups 
from i6g in 1911 to 191 in 1921. The principal alterations are — 

(1) the expansion of existing groups so as to show in detail interesting 

or important categories which were previously combined, and 

(2) the correction of imperfect classification by redrafting the groups 

or transferring certain categories from one group to another. 

Thus the groups of order 6— Textiles — have been expanded to show separately 
workers in certain important operations in connection with the treatment of 
cotton, wool, and silk. Similarly, in orders 16, 21 and 37, persons connected with 
mechanical transport have been separated from other transport workers, while 
an endeavour has been made in connection with orders i, 20, 21, 22, etc., to 
separate the figures of unskilled labourers. Again some of the groups under 
order 50 have been re-arranged so as to show a more scientific classification, 
and under order 55 various types of unproductive industries have been 
expanded into three groups. In all there are four main classes, 12 sub-classes, 
56 orders and 191 groups ; a few of the orders are split up into sub-orders for 
the purpose of exhibiting minor occupations or collections of occupations which 
are of special interest or importance. 
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198. The population of the province is still essentially agricultural, 
as can be seen from the diagram in the margin, which 
displays the proportional distribution of the population 
according to the main heads of occupation. The number 

employed on pasture 
Diagram showing the general dishribuhion of the population and agriculture amounts 

to 77 per cent of the 
whole population, 47 per 
cent being cultivators 
and 27 per cent farm 
servants or labourers. 
Of the remainder nearly 
15 per cent are em- 
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material substainces, 
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•15 per cent of the population, and transport a little over i per cent. 2'6 per 
cent are engaged in public administration, and i‘2 per cent, of whom more than 
half comie under the head religion, are found among those who profess liberal 
arts. Domestic servants number i ’4 per cent of the population, and somewhat 
under i percent belong to the category of the unproductive. 


During the decade the general proportions of the occupations have not 
altered very greatly. There has been a decrease from 75 to 74 per cent amonp- 
those engaged in agriculture, following an increase of 5 per cent in the previous 
decade. Those engaged in trade now number 44 per mille as against ^^7 in 
1911, the whole increase coming under the head of other trade in food-stuffs 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTION— WORKERS AND DEPENDENTS. 


The largest variation, from 2 '4 to 26' i per 1,000, is found among those insuffi- 
ciently described, and must be attributed to the difficulty of interesting; the body 
of enumerators in unpaid work at a time when anti-government agitation was 
everywhere at its height. 

199. The comparative variations in the main groups of employment accord- 
Diaqram showing the di.,Vrib«Hon of the population !"§ ^o natural divisions are 
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of persons there engaged in the industry of dress and in the trade in food-stuffs, but 
the textile industry has its home in the Maratha Plain, where it occupies 37 per 
mille of the population. Among minor occupations, the Plateau division, owing to 
the development of the Pench valley coal field, now devotes the largest portion 
of its population to the development of minerals. Fishing and hunting, as in 1911, 
occupy more than twice as many persons in the Maratha Plain as in any other 
division, but are not characteristic occupations of the inhabitants of the cotton 
country : their prominence in the division is due to the inclusion therein of 
jungles of Chanda and the lake country of Bhandara. Those engaged in the 
professions of the liberal arts, as also in public administration, are most numerous 
in the Nerbudda Valley division, follow'ed by the Maratha Plain division ; and the 
unproductive class, which includes pensioners, gravitates to the Nerbudda valley, 
where the lower cost of living is doubtless an attraction. 
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200. The proportion of persons dependent on others for their sustenance is, 

for the province as a whole, 42 per cent as ag.ainst 41 in 

Workers and Dependents. Vp, r t t ♦ • i i . n i ^ .1 

1911. Ihe Slight increase is undoubtedly due to the 
deterioration in the age constitution of the populace which has occurred during the 
decade. Owing to the fact that the women of the more educated classes do not 
generally earn their own living, the proportion of dependents is high In the 
following instances law and police, persons living on their own income, the 
higher commercial occupations, such as those ol bankers and brokers, and con- 
struction of means of transport. The highest individual figure is that of inmates 
of jails and asylums, and is due to the fact that members of this class have 
been enumerated as dependent on the State, and not as actual workers. The 
number of dependents is smallest (29 per cent) in the army, owing to the fact 
that the inhabitants of the Central Provinces are not martial, and that the soldiers 
are either unmarried men or leave their families in their homes outside the 
province. Agriculturists stiow the low percentage of 40 dependents, as women 
frequently work in the fields ; and in the group for raising ot farm stock the per- 
centage further falls to 33, as women and children are frequently employed, the 
former in milking the herds, and the latter in grazing them. Miners and quarry- 
men also have few dependents, as their families work with their husbands at the 
less arduous tasks, such as that of removing the produce of the mine or quarry 
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201. Inere ar 

Occupation of females. 


after it has been obtained by the men. The variations according to locality are 
Proportion per cent of dependents to workers. exhibited in the margin. In agriculture 

1 the percentage of dependents is highest 

I Agri- : In- j Pro- j the Chhota Nagpur division, parti- 

i cui- ; dus- fes- j Others, cularly high figures being recorded in 

jsiors.j Korea (6o per cent) and Jashpur (55 

^ per cent), possibly owing to the large 

Central Provinces 46 46 50 42 number of children. -All the Berar dis- 
and Berar. tricts show a high percentage, as also 

Divitfcn.'’"'-''' do Saugor, Damoh and Hoshangabad. 

Plateau Division. 37^ 43 43 | 48 34 T hls represents a real tendency in thesc 

^^oTvisfon, I parts fcr women to abstain from wmrk 

Chhattisgarh Di- 40 i 42 40 j 46 41 in the fields. The lowest figure is 

Ch^hoT' Nagpur 47 i 44 41 | 39 38 in Betul and the small states of 

Division. j j Sakti and Changbhakar. In industry 

-7 — 7 1 (including mines) there Is little varia- 

tion from the provincial figure of 54 workers to 46 dependents, except in the 
Maratha Division, where the number of the latter falls to 43. In commerce, as in 
agriculture, the number of dependents is highest in Berar. in the cities of Nagpur 
and Jubbulpore the proportion of actual workers, as may be expected owing to the 
higher standard cf life, is everywhere smaller than for the province as a whole. 

201. There are comparatively few occupations in this province in which 
Occup.vTioN OF FEMALES. females do oot take part. Lawyers, police and barbers may 

be cited as members of groups in which females are not 
found at all, while low figures are also recorded in the case of butchers (33 per 
thousand males), printers and engravers (42 per thousand) and the army (i6 per 
thousand). The most important occupations in which the females exceed the 
males are field labourers (1,509 per mille), cotton spinners (2,605 per mille), 
basket makers ( 1,065 per mille), rice pounders and flour grinders (4,605 per 
mille) , gram parchers (2,224 per mille), lime burners (1,160 per mille), stone 
cutters and dressers (1,21/ per mille), labourers employed on roads and bridges 
(1,064 per mille), dealers in firewood, etc., (1,660 per mille), and midwives, 
vaccinators and nurses (4,939 per mille), and procurers and prostitutes (2,215 
per mille). In the last two groups the predom.inance of females is due to the 
nature of the occupations included in them, but several of the others represent cases 

, . in which the home 
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males. The highest figures are found in the Western Chhattisgarh S^atTwnd may 
be ascribed to temporary emigration of males in search of work, and the lowest 

aryn some of the Chhota Nagpur States, where the proportion of males is low 
and in the Maratha Plain. ^ uw, 
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UaBAN INDUSTRIES 


Owing to the nature of the work done, the various groups of occupation 
differ very considerably in rural and urban areas. The 
DusiRiEs. t3l)le in the margin compares the proportion per thousand 

of the persons employed in some 

Occupation per r .1 • • 1 r 

of the principal occupations tor 
I cities and large towns with the 

large Corresponding figure for the province 

[_; as a whole. The figures are exactly 

,0 .TO what might be expected from the 

nculture ... 108 768 ° i , c 

es .. 148 261 distinction between rural and urban 

, , J areas, but the fact that more 

ess and toilet ... 43 ^3 , , 

12 2 than one sixtn of tne urban popula- 

I* tion are dependent on pasture and 

•ation and force. 126 2-5 agriculture for their living shows that 

isions and arts.. 45 12 even in towns the population is still 

;e. .. 04 14 . , . t f 

laisetc. ... 22 8 essentially agricultural. 


Occupation 

In cities and 
large towv-s. 

In the prov- 
ince. 

■■ 

Pasture and Agriculture 

168 

768 

Textile industries 

148 

261 

Food industries 

13 

4 

Industries of dress and toilet ... 

43 

23 

Building 

I ^ 

2 

Trade of all sorts 

MS 

44 

Transport 

51 

1 1 

Public administration and force. 

126 

20 

Religion, professions and arts.. 

45 

12 

Domestic service. 

64 

•4 

Beggars, criminals etc. 

22 

8 


203. The progress of the more important castes arranged according to their 
traditional occupation has bevn dealt with in Chapter 
iccup.iTioNB^ c.\sTE. But from Imperial Table XXI it is possible to 


throw further light on the extent to which the traditional occupation has been 
abandoned. Omitting castes whose traditional occupation is agriculture or field 
labour the table, which accompanies the text, compares the proportion of male 
workers following the tradicional caste occupation as it was in 1911 and as it 
is in ig'ii in cases where, in the latter year, the figure exceeds 50 per cent. 


Percentage of male workers following the traditional occupation. 


Caste. 

Occupation. j 

ipn. 

1921. 

Area dealt with. 

^ 

Bania 

Traders 

•• 

60 

55 

Province. 

Barhai 

Carpenters 


75 

70 

Province, 

Basor 

Bamboo workers 

... 

79 

66 

Nerbudda Valley Division. 

Darji 

Tailors " 

... 

75 

72 

Province. 

Komti ••• 

Traders 

• •• 

6 s 

64 

Chanda. 

Koshti 

Cotton weavers 

... 

81 

76 

Jubbulpore, Seoni, Chhind- 
wara, Nimar and Maratha 
Plain Division. 

Kumhar ••• 

Potters 


73 

67 

Province. 

Kuramwar ... 

Shepherds 

•• 

84 

69 

Chanda. 

Lohar 

Ironsmiths 


61 

72 

Province, 

Madgi 

Leather workers 


77 

69 

Chanda. 

Mehtar 

Sweepers 

- 

78 

75 

Nerbudda Valley Division. 

Mhali ••• 

Barkers 

... 

74 

71 

Maratha Plain Division. 

^ai 

Barbers 

... 

67 

63 

Province. 

Paik 

Soldiers 


8 

62 

Raipur. 

Patwa 

Silk workers 

... 

59 

51 

Nerbudda Valley Division 
and Chhattisgarh Division. 

Sail 

Silk weavers 

... 

64 

78 

Amraoti and Buldana. 

Sunar 

Goldsmiths 

- 

69 

6s 

Province. 

Waddars 

Earth workers 

... 

60 

56 

Yeotmal. 


With the exception of Paiks, who may have substituted their traditional for 
their actual occupation and in any case are very few' m numbers, Lohars and 
Salis are the only castes to show' an increase in the decade. In all the remaining 
castes there is a small but appreciable decrease. 

The next table show’s the castes which have abandoned their traditional 
occupation to such an extent that it is followed by less than 10 per cent of their 
■working males in 1921. 
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Caste Occut>ation. 

1 

Percentage of male workers following the traditional occupation. 


Caste. 

Occupation. 

igii. 

1921. 

Area dealt with. 

Balahi ... ... 

Cotton weavers 

P 

9 

Hoshangabad, Nimar and 
Makrai. 

Bidur 

Writers 

7 

4 

Maratha Plain Division. 

Gurao ... 

Temple servants 

ti 

8 

Wardha and Nageur. 

Hatgar 

Shepherds 

s 

4 

Yeotmal. 

Koli 

Fishermen 

6 

3 

Berar, 

Maratha 

Soldiers 

4 

2 

Province. 

Rajput 

Soldiers .... 

3 

3 

Province. 

Teli 

Oil-pressers 

7 

9 

Province. 

VVanjari 

Carriers 

2 

4 

Berar. 


In most of these castes there is now little connection with their traditional 
occupation, and even this has further declined during the decade, but Telis show 
an appreciable increase, which is to some extent accounted for by the fact that 
there is a decline among those who have returned oil pressing as their second 
means of livelihood. The small increase of Rajput soldiers of course depends on 
the strength of the regiment stationed in the province. When, as in the case of 
the Marathas, the traditional occupation of soldiering has for all practical purposes 
been abandoned, the caste generally turns for its support to agriculture and 
seldom developes a new caste occupation. 

204. Subsidiary Table IX shows the distribution of 10,000 persons in each 

. occupation among the principle religions, and of 10,000 

OCCUP.^TION BY RELIGSON. • WlT 1 • 

persons by religion among the several occupations. 
Owing to their numerical suprem.acy Hindus predominate in nearly every occupa- 
tional group. In the class of pasture and agriculture 8,138 out of every 10,000 
persons are Hindus, but Animists, of whom more than 92 per cent are found in 
this class, have the largest proportional number of representatives, while less 
than one per cent among Christians and 2 ^ per cent among Mohammedans are 
agriculturists. The only other occupation in which more than i per cent of the 
total number of Animists is employed is that of herdsmen, shepherds and 
goatherds. Hindus are particularly numerous among those engaged in fishing, 
quarrying hard rock, cotton sizing and weaving, silk weaving, forging and rolling 
of iron, pottery, grain parching, shoe making, the profession of the barber, work 
in precious stones ; Mohammedans are numerically strong among dyers, glass 
makers, butchers, traders in metal, traders in building materials, dealers in 
common bangles and the police, while the Christian community is well repre- 
sented among railway workers, in the army, in police, administration, and domestic 
service. The head “ Others ” includes Jains and Parsis, w'ho are found mainly 
in the various occupational groups connected with trade and manufacture. 

205. Subsidiary Tables IV and V give statistics of the combination of agri- 
THEC0.MB.N.YTinx0F Agri- culturc sod othcr occupatioHS. Where agriculture is the 

CULTURE .YND OTHER occup.Y- subsidlarv occupatioo, fishing and hunting are most fre- 

quently combined with it, followed closely by industries of 
dress and the toilet, indicating that the village barber generally does a little culti- 
vation as well. Trade, except trade in food-stuffs, where nearly one person k every 
six is partially an agriculturist, is less frequently combined with that occupation than 
the various industries whose labour supply still maintains its connection with the 
land. The small number of persons {62 per milie) in the ‘‘ pasture ’ group who 
are also agriculturists affords an example of the tendency of a hereditary occu- 
pation to keep distinct from another even though closely akin to it, and the fact 
that only 3-; out of every thousand persons engaged in the extraction of minerals 
are also agriculturists shows how little the mines depend on local labour. If we 
• turn to those who have returned agriculture as their principal means of livelihood 
we find that 28 per cent of the rent-receivers have also a secondary occupa- 
tion, 12 per cent being rent'-payers and 7 per cent agricultural labourers, while 
traders (except money-lenders), artisans and Government servants all number 
between 12 and 13 per milie; and the tendency of the richer landlords to 
finance their poorer neighbours is shown by the fact that 10 per milie of them 
have returned money-lending as their subsidiary occupation. Less than S per cent 
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Variations IN occupation 

DURING THE DECADE. 

Sub-class I —Exploitation 

OF ANIMALS AND VEGETABLES. 


of the rent-payers have a second source of income, and of these only one-sixteenth 
are rent-receivers, the probability being that when these occupations are 
combined, the more reputable occupation is claimed as the most important. 
Two hundred and fifteen per ten thousand of the rent-payers also work as agricul- 
tural labourers, but only 33 per 10,000 are general labourers ; and the other more 
popular subsidiary occupations are traders w'ith 80, money-lenders with 22 , weavers 
with 39, and oil-pressers with 27 per » 0^000. 

206. The total number of persons in this sub-class has decreased by 3 per 
cent during the decade, but individual groups show- 
very large variations which undoubtedly are due to 
changes in classification. Ordinary cultivators have 
decreased by 161,000, or 2 per cent, while rent-receivers 
have increased by 52 per cent, or by 67,000 persons. 

Though it is possible that with the development of agriculture, and the conse- 
quent increase in the practice of sub-letting land, this latter class has received 
some addition to its strength, most of the increase must represent little real 
variation. Similarly the total number of farm servants and field labourers has 
changed by a very small amount, but the former are recorded as having declined 
by 23 per cent. Growers of special agricultural products have decreased by 13 per 
cent, but in order XXXI 11 w'e find an increase of 122 percent in the sellers, 
although the two operations are frequently combined in one individual. That 
forest officers, rangers, guards, etc., are shown to have decreased by 69 per cent 
in ten years is not due to the decrease of the staff employed, but to faulty returns 
in the enumeration books and the employment of the indefinite term ‘‘ service” 
or ‘‘Government servant" as an occupation ; and we find an i.ncrease of 51,000 
persons under the head " service of the state. ” Wood cutters and lac collectors 
show an even larger variation, having decreased by 60,000, or 91 per cent ; and 
dealers in fuel have increased by 36,000, The class of wood cutters includes all 
those persons who collect minor forest produce, most of whom are not employed 
all the year round in this capacity. The raising of farm stock employs 395,000 
persons, or 9 per cent less than in 191 1, but about one-quarter of the decrease is 
due to the larger number of persons shown as sellers of milk, butter, etc,: breeders 
are shown as having increased, but herdsmen have diminished in numbers. 

207. Sub-class II, exploiting of minerals, is dealt w’ith more fully in connec- 

tion with the industrial census, and, as the figures are 
uo-cL.\ss . SDLSTRY. obviously of little value owing to the failure to specify 

in the enumeration books the class of labour and the consequent large inc.easein 
order 187, we may pass on to sub-class III, Industry- Persons supported by the 
textile industry have increased by 5 per cent to 468,000, the three main ^divisions of 
the cotton industry, ginning, spmning and weaving, all reporting an increase, which 
in the case of the former amounts to 21,000 persons, or 46 per cent. Although 
the cotton crop of 1920-21 was a poor one, the same is also true of that of 
1910-1 I, and the increase merely indicates that the ginning season lasted longer 
in 192 i. The increases under spinning and weaving portray a real growth of the 
mi'll industry. Under order 10, ceramics, potters, and brick and tile makers, who 
frequently cannot be separated from each other, together record a decrease of 
5,000 persons, or 6 per cent of the total 

208. A comparison of the returns for the irrigation department in Subsidiary 
Tab’e IX with the figure of group 109 makes it clear that 
the great bulk of the labour employed under the irrigation 

department appears under the head labour unspecified. Persons, including 
labourers, employed on the construction of roads and buildings, and their dependents, 
have increased by 41 per cent by reason of the famine conditions prevailing in the 
province, where the first method of providing employment is the extension of the 
Public Works Department building programme. .As in the case of the Irrigation 
Department, the figures for transport by rail in Subsidiary Tab’e IX are much 
more complete. Railway employees have increased from 36,000 to 48,000 in the 
decade, and practically the whole of this is accounted for by persons directly em- 
ployed. Of these 76 per cent are drawing less than Rs. 20 per month as against 
87ini9ii. Persons in the employ of the Postal Department have increased 
from 4.600 to 5,500. 


Scn-CL.^ss IV. — Tkaxspout. 
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209. The distinction between trade and production can only be made with 
accuracy when these two functions are performed by 
SuE-cLAss v.-Trade. jjifferent sets of people. In India the maker or grower 

is frequently the distributor of the articles he makes, or of the products he grows, 
and in consequence it is impossible to introduce into the census statistics 
differences of classification, which do not exist in reality. _An increase of 
20 per cent to 710,000 of the persons supported by trade, which is entirely due to 
those included in order 33 (other trade in food-stuffs), is, therefore, purely 
a nominal one. Bankers, money lenders, etc., are shown to have decreased 
from 85,000 to 37,000, and doubtless many of their employees have been returned 
in group 185 ; apart from this, money-lending on a small scale is so frequently 
combined with the sale of goods and with agriculture, that the enhancement of 
the income-tax which occurred during the decade is sufficient inducement to 
cause this form of enterprise to take a subsidiary place in the census returns ; 
and similar considerations can be adduced to account for the large variations 
during the decade shown against the various groups of persons employed 
in trade. 

210. Persons supported by the army in the province have fallen from 1 1,300 

to 5,40c, or by 52 per cent, partly owing to the reduction of 
Sub-class VI.— Police personnel after the war, and partly owing to the diversion of 

troops to other parts of India, where their presence is more 
urgently required. The police force and its dependents have fallen by 10,000 
persons, or nearly one-third, partly owing to fhe re-organisation which accompanied 
an increase of pay, and doubtless partly owing to the return of some of the mem- 
bers of the force as Government servants unspecified. The number of village 
watchmen and their dependents does not in practice vary largely from decade to 
decade ; but 95,000 were returned in xgoi, 130,000 in 191 1 and 76,000 at the 
present census. The number in practice must have decreased slightly owing to 
the policy of eliminating the superfluous wherever possible ; but a large number 
have, probably, returned themselves as Government servants. 

21 1. The number of persons supported by the service of the State has increas- 

ed from 49,000 to 101,000, or by 104 per cent; but if we add 
SUB.CLASS VII.-PUBLIC tHc fipui'es for gpoup 8 (forest officers), group 120 (post 
Administration. telegraph officials), group 159 (police), and group 

160 (village officials), we find a^decrease from 27 1,000 to 224,000 in the total 
of these allied groups, while several Government departments, such as the 
Public Works and Education, remain, in wffiich it is not possible to isolate the 
occupational groups of public officials. 

212. Priests and ministers and their dependents show a small decrease of 6 

per cent to 10,700, and religious mendicants are 23 per cent 
Sub-class VIII.— profes- fevA er at 8o,ooo. The latter, however, cannot be distin- 
SIONS and Liberal Arts. guished, particularly at a time of famine, from ordinary 

vagrants, whose numbers swell the total of group 189 by more than a corresponding 
amount. The decrease in the number of lawyers, group 169, is undoubtedly due 
to misclassification, while in order 49, instruction, some Government teachers must 
have been shown as in the service of the State. In group 178 under order 50 
(letters, arts and sciences), music composers, players on all kinds of instru- 
ments, actors and dancers, and their dependents have decreased from 34,000 to 
22,000; but many of these are strolling players, who are Included in this class, 
and are little better than beggars, with whom they are doubtless confused. 

213. Passing over sub-class IX— persons living on their income, which include 

pensioners as well as capitalists of all kinds, vve come to 
Sub classes IX TO XII. sub-class X — domestic Servants. These have increased 

by 42 per cent to 220,000, but it is probable that women employed on house- 
hold duties have been wrongly included. The progress of the motor car 
is shown by the fact that motor drivers and their dependents have increased 
from o to 1,224 in t^n years. The numbers under sub-class XI, insufficiently 
described industries, have increased very largely, and 417,375 persons now' appear 
in this category. The bulk of those are ordinary labourers. Sub-class XI I, 
unproductive, is composed mainly of beggars and vagrants, w'hose apparent 
number is increased by the decline in religious mendicants. The total begging 
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population has increased by about two per cent during the decade, a number 
which is very small in view of the prevalence of famine conditions in 1921. 

214. Reference has already been made to the manner in which the industrial 
^ census was taken, and to the factors which may affect 

The Industrial Census. , , ' , u.. • j t'l t 

the accuracy of the statistics so obtained. 1 he total 
number of establishments with 10 or more workers dealt with is 561, of which 
468 employ 20 or more persons, as against 307 in 1911. The small proportion 
of establishments containing 10 to 20 workers makes it doubtful if the returns 
are all complete in this respect. The total number of workers has increased 
from 56,618 to 8c, 185. The rapid development of the coal mining industry is 
evidenced by the fact that the number of mines has increased in 10 years from 
5 to 17, and of workers from 3,024 to 9,580. Owing to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing supplies from, outside India during the war, and the necessity owing to the 
shortage of railway waggons of replacing Bengal coal by coal produced in the 
Central Provinces, the industry has been in a flourishing condition during the 
latter part of the decade. Manganese mines, on the other hand, have only 
increased by two and now number 42. The industry has been developed for a 
longer period than coal, and new paying propositions situated within a reasonable 
distance of the railway are now not so easy to find. Limestone quarries have 
decreased from 5 to 3, but are now on a much larger scale, 2,1 16 persons being 
employed as against 546 in 1911. The three quarries are found in the Jubbulpore 
district in connection with the cement works. Cotton weaving and spinning mills, 
of which there are now 12, employ 18,807 persons, an increase of 41 per 
cent in 10 years, and ginning and pressing factories have increased in number 
from 153 to 186. Only those, however, are included which w^ere working at the 
time when the census was taken ; and in view of the fact that both in 191 1 and 1921 
many had ceased working by that time, while others frequently are closed for 
the whole season under agreement with a local combine, the census figures are 
considerably below the actual. In spite of the increase in the number of these 
establishments, the number of workers in them fell from 13,591 in 1911 to 10,808, 
and a large number must have been working at less than their full strength. 
Wood and metal industrial establishments have increased from 6 to 15. Of the 
latter, the most important is the gun carriage factory in Jubbulpore, which 
employed 1,525 persons in I9ii,but only 682 in 1921. The progress of the 
glass and earthenware industry, which is almost entirely confined to the 
Jubbulpore district, is shown by the fact that there were 24 establishments 
employing 4,317 persons in 1921, as against 8 with i,6i8 in 191 1. The most 
important works under this head are the two potteries in Jubbulpore, whose 
employees have increased in number from 720 to 1,525. Industries connected 
with chemicals are of little importance in this province, and although 18 establish- 
ments employing 1,010 persons have been returned, more than half of them are 
oil mills. Food industry establishments have increased in number from 29 to 
173. The increase is due to the return of 133 tobacco {^biri) factories in 
Bhandara employing 6,440. as against 6 in that district employing 379 in 19H. 
The increase is a nominal one, partly due to the inclusion of establishments 
with 10 to 20 employees, and partly to the fact that it is doubtful whether a hiri- 
inaking establishment can really be considered a factory at all. The building 
industry mainly consists of 19 cement works employing 3,316 persons which 
are of importance in the Jubbulpore district. The development of the 
industry owing to the demand created by the war is shown by a comparision 
with i9ii,when 1,787 persons were employed in 1 7 establishments. Railway 
workshops in 1911 numbered ii and employed 1,582 persons, but under the 
pressure of w'ar conditions have increased to 18 with 3,771 employees at the 
present census. The development of the motor car is shown by the appearance 
in the statistics for the first time of two properly equipped motor car repair 
workshops in Jubbulpore and Nagpur. Electrical enterprise is still in its infancy, 
and there is only one establishment, the Nagpur Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, which has 54 employees. There are 10 printing presses in Chhindwara,. 
jubbulpore, Raipur and Nagpur, employing 620 persons, and this number, 
unexpectedlv small as it is, is a considerable increase on the three presses which 
were returned in 1911. There are doubtless a number of small presses which 
employ less than 10 persons. 
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215. 


The personnel 


Of the 561 industrial establishments in the province, 133 are registered 
Qj. companies, in 59 of which the directors are European or 
INDUSTRIAL CLASSES, MANA- AnglO’ Indian, and in 56 Indian. In the remainder the 
GERs AND OWNERS. boards are composite. English boards of directors pre- 

dominate in the coal and manganese mining industries, and the figures are 
swollen by the 18 railway workshops, which belong to the railway companies. 
Indian companies largely control the cotton trade, and the boards are entirely 
Indian in the case of 7 cotton spinning and weaving mills and 33 ginning and 
weaving presses. 418 concerns are owned by private persons; among ttiese 
there are ig Europeans or Anglo-Indians, 18 Parsis, 53 Mohammedans and 
320 Hindus. Of the Hindus, 192 have not specified their castes, but of those 
who have, Banias with 72 establishments, of which 47 are cotton ginning 
and cleaning factories, are the most numerous. They also own more manganese 
mines (5) than any other caste or race. Among the Mohammedans no fewer 
than 31 own the small 3rVz"-making establishments in the Bhandara district. 
Parsis own 2 out of the 5 distilleries, 9 cotton gins and 3 manganese mines. 
Most of the concerns owned by Europeans and Anglo-Indians are companies, 
and those privately owned are divided among the various industries. Two 
cotton cleaning and ginning presses are owned by Japanese. The European 
and Anglo-Indian managers number 84, and they are largely found in the more 
important concerns, which can afford a more highly paid foreign manager. 
Thus 10 out of 17 coal mines, 19 out of 42 manganese mines, 5 out of 12 cotton 
spinning and weaving mills, the 2 pottery works, and 4 out of the 19 cement 
works are so managed. Parsis manage 2 cotton spinning and weaving mills and 
18 ginning and cleaning factories. As might be expected of the capitalist Banias, 
the proportion of managers Is not so high as that of owners, but they manage 4 
manganese mines, 3 cotton spinning and weaving mills and 23 ginning factories. 
Brahmans are numerous as managers of cotton presses, numbering 46. and there 
are 215 Hindu managers whose caste has not been specified. Of the 68 Moh- 
ammedans, 36 manage biri factories. 

216. There are 18,428 adult skilled workmen, of whom 3,398 are females, 
while 1,188 boys and 420 girls below 14 years of age have 
been returned in this category. The 35 Europeans and 

Anglo-Indians are all engine drivers, as are ii out of the 14 Parsis. Of the 1,980 
Mohammedan adult males, 1,501 are found in the cotton industries, and the 
proportion of fitters and carpenters is high both in the railway workshops 
and the motor car repair shops. Mohammedan temales, of whom there are 1 13, 
are almost entirely spinners and winders in the large cotton mills. Of the 
other Hindu castes, Mahars with 3,358 adult males and 1,557 females are much 
the most numerous. They supply the bulk of the labour in the cotton mills. 
Goods number 1,13't males and 506 females, the majority of w'hom of either sex 
work as coal cutters and manganese miners, and the same is true of the 
Chamars, of whom there are ti2 skilled workers. Kunbis, Koshtis and Tells 
are also num.erous in the cotton industries, while of the 235 Barhais the majo- 
rity follow their traditional occupation of carpenters and fitters. Unskilled 
labourers include 16,151 adult males and 11,956 adult fem.ales, while there 
are 2,089 boys and 1,481 girls below 14 years of age. Mahars with 2,858 adult 
males and 2,255 fem.ales are the most numerous. As in the case of skilled 
labourers, they find most employment in the cotton industries, but they are 
also numerous in manganese mines. Gonds, who are employed largely in coal 
and manganese mines, number 4,799 adults. Kunbis and Marathas work mostly 
in the cotton presses, and Chamars and Kols in the mines. Members of this latter 
caste are highly valued as labourers, because of their strength and docility, but 
only 105, who are all males, are classed as skilled workers, compared with 853 
and 660 of the two sexes w'ho are unskilled. Mohammedans are evenly distri- 
buted over all the industries, but are particularly numerous in railway workshops. 

217. Subsidiary Table XVI shows the proportional distribution of female 
and child labour among the main industries. Somewhat 
more than one quarter of the women are employed in the 

manganese mines, where their w'ork mainly consists of removing the metal or 
^arth from place to place in small loads. They of course work with or near the 
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male members of their family. Thirty -seven per cent of the women workers are 
divided equally between cotton spinning and weaving mills and ginning and cleaning 
factories. In the former certain of the processes in the spinning department 
are performed with greater skill by women than by men, and the reelers 

and winders are almost exclusively taken from the former sex ; they 
are usually controlled by a naikin selected for the post by reason of her 
ability to enforce discipline. In the ginning and cleaning factories women 
provide nearly half of the unskilled labour, and they are employed largely 
feeding the unginned cotton into the ginning machine. The proportion 
women workers to men is also high in quarries of hard rock, pottery 
and brick and tile factories, paint works, lac and harra factories, 
cement works, tobacco [biri) factories, and in the miatch factory of Bilaspur. 
Enquiries from district officers show that no special stigma is attached to 
fem.ale labour, whose social position depends on the caste more than any- 
thing else. On the other hand, except at the Empress Mills, Nagpur, no 

special recognition of the claim.s of w'omen workers to differential treatment 
is made. At these mills, where particular attention is paid to the welfare 

of the workers, any woman, who has put in 1 1 months’ service, is entitled 

to claim maternity allowance, which consists of two months' pay with the 
usual allowances from the date of confinement. During this period the 
woman is required to give an undertaking that she will not work in any 
mill or factory, or engage herself in any occupation outside her home. 

ci8. The Indian Factories Act, 191 1, la} s it down that children under 12 may 
not be employed in factories, while , between the ages 
of 12 and 15 a certificate of fitness for such employ- 
ment from a certifying surgeon is required. Few children under 14 are 
classed as skilled labourers. Of these, 832 boys and i6o girls are shown as 

where they 


Child L.^bdur. 


doltcrs in the spinning departments of cotton mills, 
in preference to adults, and .330 are recorded as 


they do 


light work 
Among unskilled 
manganese 


as members of gangs 


manganese 


their parents 


shown 
are employed 
miners, where 
are employed, 
the coal and 
of the earth. 


__ in which 

workers children are employed mainly in 
mmes, but they do not work below the surface 
They are also found in .smaller numbers in the cotton spinning and weaving 
mills', where they work as half-timers, and are generally obliged to attend 
school as well. Most of the larger organisations, such as the cotton mills, 
coal mines, manganese mines, the Katni cement works, the Jubbulpore Gun 
Carriage Factory, have schools for the children of the workers, or those 
actually working, for which contributions are made, and facilities such as 
buildings are given to the local authorities who manage the school. At Parasia 
for the Pench Valiev coal mines there is an industrial school managed by 
Messr.s. Shaw Wallace and Co. with the assistance of a Government grant. 

The movement of industrial labour will be similar to that of the 
general immigrant population 
Chapter III, seeing that an 
total migration is caused by 

There are three main labour recruiting grounds for this province. 

Rewah State supplies Kols, the traditional earth workers, and 
in the south-east Gcnds and Chamars are 
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which has been analysed In 
appreciable portion of the 
the demands of industries. 

In the north 
other castes ; 
recruited from the districts and 


states of Chhattisgarh ; and in the south a number of 
the Nizam's Dominions for employment on the Chanda 
addition a certain amount of labour is brought from various 
United Provinces. 


Telugu castes 
coal 


leave 
mines. In 
parts of the 

These areas are the places from which labour is recruited 


for specific purposes. The cotton industry does not as a rule send outside 
for recruits, but the mills obtain their supplies from applicants at their gates, 
who may or may not be natives of the district. 

Two systems of recruitment are employed. Agents may be sent to 
the recruiting areas, who are servants of recruiting 
establishments ; they pay the labourer the expense of his 
journey, and also advance him a sum of money as an 
inducement to leave his home ; or labour may be bought from a private 
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contractor at so much per head. In one of the Chanda coal mines a gang 
of Kols was working under a Pathan headman. This gang was recently 
working on the Mahanadi Canal head W'orks in the Raipur district, had 
then been employed on railway earth work in Chanda, and finally had reached 
the coal mine. As each transfer occurred, the headman received a sum 
which was supposed to represent the loans outstanding against the labourers on 
their previous work. In this case it is doubtful if the labourers themselves ever 
received any of the advances in cash. Where advances are directly paid 
to the labourers, the amount varies considerably. In the Chanda coal fields 
as much as Rs. go per labourer is paid for immigrants from the United 
Provinces, and Rs. lo — 15 for labourers from Hyderabad State. Rs. 60 per 
head may be paid for Chhattisgarh labourers in the manganese mines. The 
advance system is a vicious one, which is to the advantage neither of the labourers 
nor of the employers. The advance is seldom if ever repaid, and though 
the more reputable employers have agreements by which they decline to 
employ labourers recruited by other concerns, there is always a number of 
smaller and less scrupulous employers who avoid the expense of importation 
of labour by bribing the labourers of a neighbouring concern to desert to them. 
From the point of view of the labourer also the system is unsatisfactory, as it 
fastens about his neck a load of debt to the avoidance of which he devotes much 
ingenuity. At present, however, it is the only method by which labour can be 
recruited from a distance, and even if wages were raised so as to attract labour 
without advances, it is the experience of most employers that the labourer, 
when he has received sufficient for his maintenance, ceases to work, so that a 
rise of wages is generally accompanied by a corresponding decrease in the work 
done. Apart from the large advances on recruitment, the labourer generally 
seeks to get advances during the course of his employment. In many of the 
cotton mills monthly wages are paid 3 or 4 weeks after the end of the month 
in which they were earned. If the labourer wished for an advance soon, he 
obtained it against the security of his earned wages, and interest, generally at the 
rate of 37^ per cent, was charged to him. The charging of_ interest, however, 
has now been discontinued, probably as a result of the organisation of labour in 
the Bombay mills. 


The condition of the 

LABOURING CLASSES. 

The housing problem and 

LABOUR WELFARE. 


22 1. The housing problem is not an acute one in these provinces, and the 
statistics which are collected in the appendix to 
Chapter II show that very little overcrowding exists. 
The cotton mills which are situated in towns make no 
arrangement for housing their labour, but the up-to-date 
Empress Mills in Nagpur is trying to obtain a suitable site for this purpose. 
The other large industrial concerns in the province, such as the coal mines, 
manganese mines and cement works, are generally situated in the country, and 
the labour lives in neighbouring villages or forms villages of its own near the 
work. The Gun Carriage Factory on the outskirts of Jubbulpore owms seven 
villages in which the labourers live. These are under the charge of mukaddams 
chosen by the labourers under the general direction of an English Commis- 
sary, who sees that adequate attention is paid to sanitation. At the larger 
coal mines and the cement works the authorities are gradually erecting brick 
houses, which at first are regarded with suspicion by the labourers, but are 
much appreciated by the occupiers when they have grown accustomed to them. 
Sometimes, as at the Mohpani mines in Narsinghpur, it is sought to attach 
the labourer to his work by the grant of land for cultivation. Some of the 
cotton mills and nearly all other large industrial concerns maintain free dispen- 
saries and resident medical officers for their work people. The Empress Mills 
in Nagpur sets a very high standard in the treatment of its employees. The 
following are the most important benefits it confers on them : — 


(1) Maternity allowance to women of two months’ full pay. 

(2) A voluntary sickness benefits scheme. 

(3) Accident compensation which may amount to as much as Rs. 1,000. 

(4) A provident fund on w'hich six per cent interest is allowed. 
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(5) A fully qualified male doctor and a lady doctor for the women and 

children. 

(6) Pensions are given after 25 years’ service and gratuities are allowed 

to the families of old employees dying in service. 

(7) Welfare work on a large scale at an annual cost of half a lakh is carried 

on under the direction of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

222. Witli the rapid development of Industrial organisation in India it is not 
The org\n'isation of to be expected that any account of it can be anything but 
LABOUR. ephemeral. Just prior to the time of the census, how- 

ever, there was an epidemic of strikes, the force of which, possibly as a result 
of a fall in the price of the staple food-grains, has since diminished. The most 
important strikes occured in the cotton mills at Akola, Badnera in the Amraoti 
district, Pulgaon and Hinganghat in Wardha, Nagpur, Jubbulpore and Rajnand- 
o-aon, and also in the Gun Carriage Factory at jubbulpore. The strike virus 
undoiabtedly spread from the Bombay mills, and is evidence of the interchange 
of labour between the two provinces. The first strikes occurred in two of the 
Akola mills in 191 7, and were due to agitation for increased wages, which were 
granted after a few days, when work was resumed. These strikes were entirely 
due to the rise in prices. The next occurred in the Sawatram Mills in Akola in 
February 1919, and is said to have been organised by the local home-rulers 
owing to a quarrel between them and the management of the mill. This strike 
was settled after one day by a further advance in wages ; in February 1920 the 
workmen of the Mid-India Mills at the same place, fearing that a bonus which 
had been promised them would not be paid, as the ownership of the mill was 
about to change hands, ceased work for 8 days, and a union was formed under 
the auspicies of the local Hoitie Rule League. Work was resumed on the bonus 
beintr promised. Towards the end of the same month the Sawatram Mill hands 
forrned a union under the guidance of a prominent' Bombay politician, and formu- 
lated certain demands, but a month later they went on strike without notice to 
the management or the union officials. The workers obtained a substantial 
increase of pay varying from 20 to 50 per cent and a reduction of the daily 
workincr hours to I'l. The labourers in the Mid-India Mills also struck in 
sympatliy and were given the same terms on promising to abandon their union. 
At the Burhanpur mills a strike of 10 days' duration occurred in February 1920. 
It appears to have had no connection with local politics, but to have been influenced 
by labour imported from Bombay. It was settled by a substantial increase in 
wages and the reduction of the daily working hours from 12 to 10. In Badnera 
an unsuccessful strike occurred at the end of March 1920, which lasted for a 
fortnio-ht. At Hinganghat the workers of one of the mills struck in January 1920 
in order to obtain concessions which had been granted by the other mill at the 
same nlace. The local extremist leaders attempted to organise a regular union, 
but the workers were reluctant to pay even the small subscription of i anna a 
month, and owing to lack of funds the union did not livelong. It is significant 
that one of the demands put forward was for longer working hours in order to 
increase earnings. The demands of the workers were in the main conceded 
before work was resumed. In the Empress Mills in Nagpur the workers went 
on strike on Christmas day in 1919, apparently instigated by local politicians, 
but owino- to the considerate treatment which the management had always shown 
to their work-people the strike only lasted one day. Some concessions which 
were already under contemplation, when the strike occurred, were subsequently 
granted. The strike at Pulgaon occurred early in February 1920, and appears 
to have been influenced by the news of the strike at Nagpur. It was settled 
by the intervention of the Deputy Commissioner after 6 days. The workers 
obtained an increase of pay varying from 33 to 50 per cent and_ a reduction of 
the daily working hours to 10. The longest strike occurred in Rajnandgaon, 
and lasted for 44 days. This was largely political, owing to the fact that the 
management and owners of the mill are European. It was organised by the 
local "pleaders, assisted and instructed from Nagpur, and was finally settled by 
an advance of 8^ per cent in wages, a reduction of working hours to 10 and 
the payment of one month’s bonus ; the hands resumed work on the 6th April 
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1920. In Jubbulpore at the Gokuldas Ballabhdas Mills one strike occurred in 
February 1920, which was settled by a 25 per cent increase in pay, and another three 
months later, instigated by a discontented employee who had resigned. It was 
unsuccessful, and the strikers resumed work after a few days. Of the strikes 
outside the cotton mills, the most important was that in the Gun Carriage Factory 
at Jubbulpore, lasting from the 12th February to the 15th March 1920. The 
strikers acted through two local legal practitioners, with whom the authorities 
negotiated, and the final settlement, the terms of which were not to be published 
until the men resumed vrork, granted increases of wages and of the rates for 
piece-work. Subsequently the authorities attem.pted to establish a permanent 
committee elected by the wmrkers from their numbers, but found that there was 
great difficulty in securing persons to serve on the committee owing to accusa- 
tions raised against them of not acting in the tru.e Interests of the workers. 
Among other industrial concerns, the most important strike was one at the 
Katni cement works, w'here a lightning strike was declared on the nth October 
1920. The strikers relied on imported legal advice from Jubbulpore, but no 
permanent union has been formed. This strike was undoubtedly fomented by 
anti-European agitation. Apart from the instances quoted, strikes have not been 
of importance although there has been an undoubted wav'e of industrial 
unrest. The silpwriters in the census tabulation office at Jubbulpore were 
affected by the prevalent strike mania, but were content with very small 
concessions. The sweeper comm.unity, owing to the scarcity of its members 
and the impossibility of replacing them, has organised .successful strikes, 
particularly in the Nagpur Municipality, and it is probable that, owing 
to the favourable position for negotiating in which they are placed, they 
will succeed before long in materially improving their value in the labour market. 
The general cause of the outbreak of strikes undoubtedly was the rise in prices 
and the world-wide industrial unrest. This was exploited by po'itical agitators, 
particularly where European interests were involved ; but the subsidence of the 
movement when prices began to fall, and the fact that strikes were most common 
in the cotton mills, where the interests involved are largely those of Indians, 
indicate that a subsidiary place in the causation of strikes must be assigned to 
political agitation. The day appears to be far off when trade unionism on a scale 
approaching that of most advanced countries will be a powerful factor in the 
industrial world. 

223. At the time that the census was taken the supply of labour had been very 
The ADEQu.Acy of the seriously diminished by the mortality of the influenza 
L.ABOJK SUPPLY. epideiuic, and it . might have been expected that a 

position would have arisen in which the supply of labour was totally inadequate. 
Such, however, was not the case. Had it been so, the law’ of supuly and demand 
would inevitably have caused wages to rise more than prices, while the compar- 
ison made in Chapter I shows that this is not so. Ow’ing to the system 
common in industrial centres of paving labour partiv by means of grain supplied 
below' the market price, it is difficult to estimate the real mcrease in industrial 
wages. Cash wages, however, have seldom risen by more than =0 per cent. 
That the total supply of labour is not inadequate is sho.vn by the fact that 
agriculture, on which the majority of the population depends for its living, does 
not employ labour fullv all the year round There are large portions of the 
province in which the kharif crop, which is reaped at the end of thi rains, is the 
only crop of importance that is grown, and when this crop is gathered, there is a 
scarcity of empjovment until shortly before the break of the next monsooru Had 
there been a real shortage of labour, economic conditions v.O'uld Inve com.pelled 
a more scientific distribution of work. It is of course true that tht'e is a 
heavy seasonal demand, sucit as occurs in Berar at the time of cotton 
picking or in the north for the wheat harvest, but this is met by a 
corresponding movement of the population. Tue flow of industrial labour 
naturally depends on agricultural demands. If there is a good cotton crop, the 
gins in the Maratha Plain country compete for labour from December until well 
into the hot weather. Certain industries ahvays suffer from lack of lab mr owing 
to caste prejudice against work of a particular kind ; e.g., the coal mines 

often are short of work, as the number of castes which will work beneath the 
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surface of the earth is limited. Similarly manganese mines do not depend 
largely on local labour, which is only employed on lighter work. They, therefore, 
keep a permanent supply of labour. At the time of the census the larger mines 
were keeping up their output above the demand, which was slack, in order to 
retain their labour. In the Jubbulpore industrial centres labour was inadequate 
at the time of the census, but has since been forthcoming in sufficiency. In the 
cotton country the situation of the mill or gin is an important factor in the labour 
supply. In Hinganghat and Burhanpur, through which places labour passes 
from Chanda and the south, and from Bombay, the supply is seldom inadequate, 
while in the centre of the Maratha Plain the stream of labour may be practically 
dried up before industrial demands are satisfied. But the general conclusion is 
that, although the labour supply may be inadequate at certain seasons of the 
year, and temporarily for even longer periods, the supply is, on the whole, quite 
sufficient, and can be increased by an improvement in wages and general conditions. 

224. Apart from the larger industries which are concentrated in certain parts 
Local .\ND coTT.\GE INDUS- of the province, there are a number of local or cottage 

industries, which do not depend on the use of expensive 
machinery or large capital. The simple needs of the ordinary villager require 
a blacksmith and a carpenter, who may sometimes be combined in one person, 
for their agricultural implements, a potter to supply them with inexpensive 
earthenware, and a shoemaker. In many parts the blacksmith and carpenter are 
still village servants paid by a grain cess at the time of harvest, and there is always 
a supply of shoes and pots to be obtained within a few miles of the village at the 
weekly bazars. Cottage industries are not important, and have great difficulty in 
competing with the machine-made products. Weaving is almost universal, and is 
reported to have received some impetus from the non-co-operation movement 
in favour of khadi or country cloth, but this is purely a temporary phenomenon. 
The industry has also been assisted by the high price of machine-made cloth 
during the war. Ordinary saris and dhotis are usually made by Mahars, but 
their products are not as good as the machine-made articles, and in course of 
time the industry will die out. The makers generally deal direct with their cus- 
tomers at the weekly bazars. Other classes of weavers make articles which are not 
turned out by machinery. Koshtis in the Nagpur district make silk-bordered 
saris, which are an article of luxury in demand w'hen the marriage season is 
at its height ; but the demand falls awaylwith rapidity at times of financial distress, 
and they are always among the first to require assistance at the time of famine. 
In Nagpur itself Mohammedan Momins, who were originally immigrants from 
Mirzapur, make cotton bordered which have a more permanent sale. In Bur- 
hanpur in the Nimar district the gold thread industry is famous, but it is in a mori- 
bund condition. Saris made there interw'oven wdth gold thread fetch as much as 
tw'O hundred rupees,' but the trade is now in the hands of one or two middlemen, 
and a sari has to be ordered some months before it is required. The few expert 
workmen that remain are paid daily w’ages. The ordinary weaver at that place 
produces pagri, or turban cloth, which is made in narrower widths than the mills 
turn out, and in consequence commands some sale. The weavers generally use 
old-fashioned looms, and although a superior fly-shuttle is available under the 
auspices of Government, reports indicate that it is still not extensively used. 
The castes that keep sheep, such as the D hangars in Berar, make woollen 
blankets and carpets, and this industry is also of some importance in the western 
Chhattisgarh States. Two Dhangars can make a blanket worth six rupees in a 
week, using their own wool. There is a little silk and tasa^ weaving in Chanda, 
Nagpur, Bhandara and Raipur, but the industry is unimportant. The manu- 
facture of lac bangles for women is almost universal, and the product is sold 
direct to the customers at weekly bazrrs. Kumhars make cheap earthen pots 
everywhere. At Sohagpur, In the Hoshangabad district, the industry is parti- 
cularly flourishing, and there is some export trade to other parts of India. 
In Bhandara, and to a lesser extent in Drug, biri or country cigarettes 
are made. The middleman who takes a profit of about two annas in the rupee 
employs some 15 persons, and in the Bhandara district these establishments 
have been enumerated at, the industrial census. In Mandla there was at one 
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time an important bell-metal industry, and artistic utensils were turned out, but this 
industry is fast dying out, and the old skill in manufacture has almost disap- 
peared. From Chanda a little iron smelting is still reported, and there is a 
paper-making industry in Nimar which is fast disappearing. Pottery, woollen 
blankets, shoes and lac bangles are the only articles which are at present able 
to compete successfully w'ith the products of machinery. Except in the gold 
thread industry at Burhanpur, there is little of that excellence of craftsmanship, 
by w'hich alone the hand-made article can compete with the machine-made ; 
and until quality rather than cheapness is, as in European countries, the objective 
of the hand worker, there is little hope of the establishment of thriving cottage 
industries 


225. Perhaps to the foreigner in India one of the most striking things about 
^ the ordinary village is the absence of a shop of any 

Conditions of rur.al trade. 1 . , 1 1 ^ 1 • ^ / 7 • \ 

kind. Llotn shops and sellers ot groceries [mrana] 
and kerosine oil are to be found in the larger villages, but the vast majority 
of the inhabitants depend on the weekly basar for the supply of any commodity 
which they do not grow or make themselves. In addition to being the centre 
for petty shop-keeping, the bazars ate the centre of intercourse, and many 
attend them to talk and hear the latest news, even if they have no purchases 
to make. Few villages are situated more than eight miles from a bazar village, 
and as each bazar supplies the petty needs of all the villages for which it 
caters, it is self-contained and does not compete with neighbouring bazar, but 
one dealer has a circuit and travels round from bazar to bazar, the days for 
which are arranged to suit his convenience. . He draws his supplies from a 
convenient centre, and replenishes them as they become exhausted, Cf the 
articles obtainable in the basar, the most important, perhaps, are groceries, or 
kirana, and cloth. Other commodities sold by the itinerant vendor are oil, 
grain and toys, while shoes, bangles and pots are generally to be had from 


their makers, and countrv vegetables and fruit, it 


in season, irom the growers. 
The country people are very conservative in their needs, and the commodities 
sold in the do not vary largely in a decade. Aluminium cooking vessels 

may be quoted as an instance of articles of recent introduction, .-^s a rule 
tansactions are in cash, but, where, as in the case of cloth, credit is sometimes 
allowed, payments may be made in grain. The petty traders, however, generally 
receive credit and pay the price of the goods they sell together with the 
accrued interest after their stock is exhausted. They do not as a rule maintain 
accounts ; and it is seldom that the seller is a trade agent of a larger capitalist. 
The daily transactions naturally vary in volume with the prosperity of the 
locality and the articles sold. In Akola it is said to range from Rs. loo to 
Rs. 150 per day, in Narsinghpur from Rs. 3 to Rs. 25, and in Drug from 4 annas 
to Rs. 10. In the latter case it is probable that profit has been confused with 
turnover. The bazars do not act as collecting centres for country produce 
except in so far as payments are made in grain, or, in a few isolated instances, 
as in parts of Raipur, where lac and other forest produce is brought to the 
markets for sale. Apart from the petty weekly bazars, the cultivator requires 
more important centres where he may purchase cattle, sell grain, cotton or 
timber, or make his larger purchases of cloth. There are generally several 
cattle markets in each district which are held weekly, but the more important 
fairs are held annually at religious festivals, such as Rajim in Raipur, Singaji 
in Nimar and Barman in Narsinghpur. These continue for any period from 
a week to a month, and in some cases, if trade is good, may be continued longer. 
Cotton, grain and timber markets are found in convenient centres usually 
situated on the railway. Cotton markets in the Maratha plain country are 
highly organised and generally well-managed. The price in Bombay is notified 
Ey telegraph and rapidly becomes known to all sellers and purchasers, and the 
wealthier cultivators frequently hold up their stocks for long periods in the 
hope of a rise in the market, and the official forecast of the American crop 
even is understood and discussed. In the rest of the province, however, the 
chief need is for some agency, which will enable the cultivator to sell his crop 
at a time of the year other than that immediately succeeding the harvest, when 
there is almost invariably a considerable fall in price. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — General Distribution by Occupation. 


Class, Sub-class and order. 

Number per 

10,000 OF TOTAL 
POPULATION. 

Percentage in 
EACH CLASS, 

sub-class and 

ORDER OF 

Percentage of 
actual workers 

EMPLOYED. 

Percentage of 

DEPENDENTS TO 

actual workers. 


Persons 1 
supported. 

Actual 

workers. 

Actual 

workers. 

Depen- 

dents. 

In cities. 

In rural 
areas. 

] 

In Cities. 

i 

In rural 
areas. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

3 I 

9 

All occupations 

10,000 

S.840 

58 

42 

I 

99 

i 

2C9 

70 

A. — Production of raw materials. 


4,642 

60 

40 


100 

84 

68 

I,— Exploitatio.1 of animals and vegetables 

7,761 

4.<53 i 

60 

40 


100 

84 1 

68 

I. — Pasture and agriculture 

7,678 

4.583 

60 

40 


100 

85 

67 

(a) Ordinary cultivation 

7.395 

4,391 

60 

40 

— 

100 

84 

68 

(6) Growers of special products and market gardening 

29 

17 

59 

41 

3 

97 

78 

69 

(c) Forestry 

7 

4 

54 

46 

3 

97 

55 

87 

(<j) Raising of farm stock 

247 

166 

67 

33 

I 

99 

92 

49 

(e) Raising of small animals 

... 

... 

56 

44 

... 

100 

... 

78 

2.— Fishing and hunting 

82 

47 

57 

43 

2 

98 

70 

3S 

JL— Extraction of minerals 

IS 

II 

63 

37 

... 

100 

159 

SS 

3. — Mines ... 

>3 

9 

63 

37 

... 

100 

:59 

60 

4.— Quarties of hard rocks 

2 

2 

68 

3* 

... 

100 


47 

5,— Salt, etc. 

... 

... 

78 

22 

... 

100 

... 

109 

B.— Preparation and supply of material substances 

1.473 

794 

54 

46 

5 

95 

106 

84 

JII.— Industry 

91S 

492 

54 

46 

5 

95 

102 

8S 

6. — Textiles 

293 

169 

S8 

42 

S 

92 

100 

7* 

7 Hides, skins and hard materials from the animal kingdom ... 

8 

4 

54 

46 

1 

99 

146 

84. 

8, — Wood 

loi 

54 

54 

45 

2 

98 

:i2 

35 

9. — Metals 

70 

35 

51 

49 

2 

98 

92 

276 

10. — Ceramics 

61 

.35 

61 

39 

2 

98 

94 

94 

. lit— Chemical products properly so called, and analogous 

21 

1 1 

5° 

so 

2 

93 

108 

99 

12. — Food industries 

35 

20 

57 

43 

4 

96 

78 

71 

—Industries of dress and the toilet 

232 

117 

5° 

50 

3 

97 

104 

104 

14. — Furniture industries 

I 

I 

56 

44 

14 

86 

33 

-95 

15. — Building industries 

23 

*3 

55 

45 

7 

93 

95 

73 

:6. — Construction of means of transport 

... 

... 

38 

62 

II 

89 

13s 


17. — Production and transmission of physical forces ^heit, light, 
elecrricity, motive power, etc.). 


... 

35 

65 

13 

ss 

117 

:os 

j8. — Other miscellaneous and undefined in iustries 

70 

32 

45 

5S 

5 

95 

.37 

1 :iS 

1 

r 

IV.— Transport 

1 13 

62 

54 

46 

6 

94 

133 

i Sr 

19.— -Transport by air 



... 

... 

... 

_. 

... 

... 

20.— Transport by water 

2 

2 

63 

37 

... 

100 

250 

1 58 

21. — Transport by road 

<53 

36 

S7 

43 

7 

93 

• 15 

73 

22. — Transport by rail 

47 

23 

5° 

50 

9 

91 

148 

96 

23. — Post 0 fice. Telegraph and Telephone Services 

I 

I 

48 

5* 

>3 

i S7 

1 

108 

108 
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Subsidiary Table I,— General Distribution by Occupation.— (C- pwr/i ) 


Class, Sub-class and order. 

Number per 

10,000 OF 

Population. 

Percentage in 

EACH CLASS, 
SUB-CLASS AND 
ORDER OF 

Percentage of 

ACTUAL WORKERS 

EMPLOYED 

Percentage of 

DEPENDENTS TO 
ACTUAL WORKERS 

Persons 

supported. 

Actual 

workers. 

Actual 
wo rkers. 

Depen- 

dents. 

!n cities. 

In rural 
areas. 

In cities. 

In rural 
areas. 

I 

2 1 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

9 



V. — Trade 

j 

445 

240 

54 

46 

j 

1 

4 ! 

96 

I 2 Z 

83 

24. — Banks, establishments of credit, exchange, insnrance, etc... 

23 

10 

41 

S 9 

8 ' 

92 

84 

1 48 

25.— Brokerage, commission and export 

3 

I 

37 

63 

>7 1 

1 

00 

193 

167 

26. — Trade in textiles 

20 

9 

4 S 

ss 

12 i 

88 

i 3 « 

126 

27. — Trade in skins 


I 

47 

S 3 

1 ‘ 

99 

48 

69 

28. — Trade in wood 

4 1 

3 

65 

35 

4 

96 

94 

S 3 

29. — Trade in metals 

i 


52 

48 

12 

88 

120 

88 

30. — Trade in pottery, bricks and tiies 

3 ; 

1 

61 

39 

4 

96 

89 

62 

31. — Trade in chemical products 

2 i 

I 

60 

40 

1 1 

99 

211 

6 S 

32. — Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 

9 

4 

51 

49 

2 

98 

214 

94 

33. — Other trade in food-stuffs 

298 

167 

56 

44 

3 

97 

128 

78 

34. — Trade in clothing and toilet articles ••• 

3 ' 

2 

SO 

SO 

9 

91 

100 

102 

3J. — Trade in furniture 

4 | 

2 

49 

SI 

iS 

82 

S 3 

109 

36. — Trade in building materials ... 

I 1 


41 

S 9 

5 

9 S 

130 

144 

37. — Trade in means of transport 

4 

3 

48 

S 2 

1 

99 

no 

10 

38.— Trade in fuel ... 

26 

16 

63 

37 

4 

96 

60 

59 

39. — Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to letters 

>3 i 

6 

52 

48 

13 

87 

83 

94 

and arts. 









40, — Trade of other sorts 

29 

IS 

SO 

SO 

3 

97 

294 

94 

C. — Public administration and liberal arts 

260 

ri4 

44 

56 

6 

94 

153 

125 

"VI. — Public force 

65 

29 

45 

55 

7 

93 

89 

126 

41.— Army 

3 

2 

71 

29 

S2 

48 

24 

S8 

42. — Navy 

... 




... 


... 

... 

43. — Air force .. 

... 

e.. 

40 

60 

... 

100 

... 

ISO 

44. — Police 

62 

27 

43 

57 

3 

97 

201 

201 

VII. — Public administration 

79 

27 

35 

65 

9 

91 

215 

185 

45.— Public administration 

79 

37 


6S 

9 

91 

21S 

185 

VI II. — Professions and liberal arts 

zx6 

58 

50 

50 

5 

95 

144 

III 

46.— Religion 

68 

36 

52 

48 

3 

97 

120 

93 

47. — Law 

6 

2 

32 

68 

27 

73 

219 

204 

48. — Medicine 

8 

4 

49 

51 

10 

90 

00 

100 

49 — Instruction 

j6 

7 

44 

56 

8 

92 

103 

126 

50. — Letters and arts and sciences 

18 

9 

52 

48 

2 

gS 

152 

93 

D. — Miscellaneous 

491 

291 

59 

41 

2 

98 

108 

66 

IX. — Persons living on their income 

4 

2 

40 

60 

21 

79 

m 

199 

51.— “Persons living principally on their income 

4 

2 

40 

60 

21 

79 

174 

199 

X. — ^Domestic Service _ 

138 

78 

57 

43 

7 

93 

lOX 

7 S 

52. — Domestic service 

138 

78 

57 

43 

7 

93 

101 

75 

XI.— Insufficiently described occupations 

261 

157 

60 

40 

6 

94 

107 

107 

S3.— General terms which do not indicate a definite Occupation.. 

261 

'S 7 

60 

40 

6 

94 

J07 

107 

XII. — Unproductive 

88 

54 

61 

39 

5 

95 

119 

60 

54. — Inmates of jails, asylums and alms houses 

3 

I 

32 

68 

39 

61 

4 S 4 

15 

55. — Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

84 

S2 

62 

38 

4 

96 

S 3 

60 
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Subsidiary Table II,— Distribution by Occupation in Natural Diyisions. 


Occupation. 

Number per mille of Total Population supported in 

Nerbudda 

Valley 

Division. 

Plateau 
i Division. 

Maratha 

Plain 

Division. 

\ Chhattisgarh 
. Plain 

1 Division. 

Chhota 

Nagpur 

Division. 

1 

2 

i 3 

1 ^ 

s 

6 

A.— Production of raw materials (1-24) 


690 

82S 

749 

840 

840 

I. — Exploitation of animals and vegetables (t*i8) 

... 

<589 

S25 

747 

839 

840 

(i) Agriculture (1-7) 


66: 

787 

714 

E04 

797 

(ii) Pasture (11-14) 

... 

23 

32 

19 

29 

40 

(iii) Fishing and hunting (17-18) 


4 

s 

>4 

s 

2 

(iv) Others (8, 9; 10, 15 and 16,' 


1 

I 

... 

I 

X 

II. — Extraction of minerals (ig-24' 


I 

3 , 

2 

I 

... 

B.— Preparation and supply of material substances 

209 

114 

167 : 

JOS 

91 

(25-154) ■ 




i 



III.— Industry (25-103) 


128 

77 

1 

100 

60 

72 

(i) Textiles (2S-3S) 

.. 

24 

23 , 

37 

24 

26 

(ii) Wood industries (43-45; 


16 

8 


4 

Z2 

(iii) Metal industries (46-51) 

... 

7 

6 

7 

6 

>3 

(iv) Food industries (65-75) ... 

.. 

3 

2 

4 

4 

2 

(v) ludustries of dress and the toilet (76-82) 

•• 

44 

20 

21 

*7 

ZZ 

(vi) Others (Orders 7, lO, 11 and 14- iS) 


34 

18 

>9 

IX 

8 

IV. —Tr-tnspoit ( 04-120) 

... 

iS 

7 1 

15 

5 

2 

V’. — Trade (121-154) 

... 

63 

30 

52 

34 

J 7 

(i) Trade in food stuffs (129 139) 

... 

48 

21 

33 

24 

13 

(a) Hotels, cafds, restaurants, etc. (129-130) 

... 

X 

*•* 

1 

I 

1 

(4) Other trades in food stuffs (131-139) 

- 

47 

20 

32 

23 

II 

(ii; Trade in textiles (123) 

... 

1 


4 

I 

X 

(iii) Other trades (Orders 24, 25, 27-31 and 34-40) 

... 

14 

9 

15 

9 

4 

C. — Public administration and liberal arts (155-179) 

... 

38 

19 

32 

' 17 

8 

VI. — Public force (lec-idg) 









9 

7 

8 

5 

3 

VII.— Public administration (161-164) ... 









11 

5 

9 

6 

I 

VIII, — Professions and liberal arts (165-179) 

... 








iS 

7 


6 

4 

D.— Miscellaneous (180-191) 


63 

39 

52 

38 

62 

IX. — Persons •living On their income (iBo.) 

M. 


... 

*.« 


... 

X. — Domestic service (181-183) 

- 

19 

5 

n 

9 

17 

XI. — Insufficiently described occupations (184-187) 

*• 

3 T 

26 

■ 27 

21 

40 

XII. — Unproductive (188-191) 

• 

’2 

8 

8 

8 

d 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Distribution of the Agricultural, Industrial, Commercial 


DISTRICT AND NATURAL DIVISION, 



AGRICULTURE. 


INDUSTRY (INCLUDING MINES). 


Pekcen'tage o.n 
Agricultur.al 

POPULATION OF 


Percentage on 
Industrial 
population of 



CENTRAL PROVINCES 
AND BERAR. 


Nerbudda Valley Division 


1. Saugor 

2. Damoh 

3. Jubbnlpore 

4 Narsinghpur 

5. Hoshangabad 

6. Nitnar 

7. Makrai 


Plateau Division 


S. Mandla 
9. Seoni 

10. BetuI 

11. Chhindwara 


Maratha Plain Division 


12. 

Wardha 

4* ' 


13- 

Nagpur 



14. 

Chanda 



IS- 

Bhandara 



16, 

Balaghat 



17. 

18. 

Amraoti 

Akola 



19. 

Buldana 



20. 

Yeotma! 




Chhattisgarh Plain Division 


21. Raipur 

22. Bilaspur 

23. Drug 

24. Bastar 

25. Ranker 

26. Nandgaon 

27. Khairagarh 

28. Cbhuikhadan 

29. Kawardha 

30. Sakli 

31. Raigarh 

32. Sarangarh 


Chhota Nagpur Division 


33. Changbhakar 

34. Korea 

3 s. Surguja 

36. Udaipur 

37. Jashpur 

Cities 


1,853,291 

1,803,666 


316,984 

193,040 

489.936 

216,585 

302,376 

277,816 

8.929 


1,253,042 


300,724 

283,667 

288,304 

379-347 


4,439,422 


339.521 

448,109 

465.765 

503.726 

380,511 

584.553 

606,033 

536,715 

574.489 


3804,830 


1,103.023 

996,336 

603,113 

385.534 

98.137 

119,647 

95.274 

'9,1.55 
46,480 
34,002 
203, fgp 
94,430 


561.331 


'7.787 

61,746 

303,508 

56,107 

122,183 

33,477 


742 


661 


604 

672 

637 

6S7 

678 

701 

697 


787 


778 

813 

793 

771 


714 


732 

565 

705 

702 

744 

705 

759 

767 

767 


S04 


788 

809 

811 

830 

786 

8 c 9 

758 


818 

S43 

802 


797 


815 

780 

804 

789 

793 

132 


59 

41 

1,486,818 

93 

54 

46 

30 

41 

353JIO 

i2g 

51 


S6 

44 

83,689 

158 

48 

52 

55 

45 

40,177 

S40 

48 

52 

61 

39 

yo.620 

122 

54 

46 


39 

39,817 

126 

52 

48 

56 

45 

54.336 

122 

S3 

47 

62 

39 

43.84s 

III 

SO 

SO 

64 

36 

1,226 

96 

S3 

47 

63 

37 

127,626 

So 

57 

■ 

62 

38 

24,805 

64 

62 

' 38 

66 

34 

24,957 

70 

58 

42 

60 

40 

27,683 

76 

52 

48 

63 

37 

50,181 

103 

57 

43 

59 

41 

678,171 

103 

52 

1 

i 

64 

36 

44,627 

96 

50 

. 30 

65 

35 

140,784 

178 

S3 

47 

61 

39 

77,9,6 

n8 

54 

, 46 

62 

38 

72,514 

lOI 

56 

44 

62 

38 

54,440 

106 

58 

42 

54 

46 

77.938 

94 

49 

. 51 

54 

46 

63,840 

79 

50 

50 

58 

43 

53.641 

76 

49 

SI 

60 

40 

53,451 

7' 

52 

48 

60 

40 

310,7^0 

67 

5d 

42 

61 

39 

1 10,290 

78 

61 

o9 

58 

42 

76 c6S 

62 

SS 

45 

62 

38 

4:', 629 

59 

55 

35 

55 

45 

26,506 

.'7 

56 

44 

63 

.37 

10,382 

83 

59 

41 

70 

64 

29 

36 

io,6j9 

9,971 

72 

80 

65 

.'4 

35 

46 

6t 

39 

2,450 

04 

60 

40 

62 

38 

S.467 

S8 

64 

36 

69 

31 

2.927 

70 

87 

13 

54 

46 

1 1,228 

46 

55 

45 

56 

35 

7,200 

61 

65 

35 

53 


50.5S1 

7- 

56 

44 

61 

.33 

1.67S 

77 

48 

52 

40 

60 

5 997 

76 

42 

58 

57 

43 

22,069 

sS 


39 

63 

37 

6.727 

95 

fo 

40 

45 

35 

14,110 

92 

54 

46 

J-/ 

46 

76,610 

0O2 

49 

51 
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and Professional population in Natural Divisions and Districts. 


COMMERCE. 

PROFESSIONS. 

OTHERS. 

Population suppofted by Commerce. 

Proportion of commercial population 
per 1,000 of district population. 

Percentage 

ON COMMER- 
CIAL POPULA- 
TION OF — 

Population supported by Profession. 

Proportion of professional popula- 
tion per 1,000 of district population. 

Percentage 

ON PROFES- 
SIONAL POPU- 
LATION OF — 

Qi 

0 

Proportion of other occupational 
populatiiiii per 1,00 1 of district 
population. 

Percentage 

ON OTHER 

OCCUPA- 

TIONAL 

POPULATION 

OF — 

Actual workers. 

Dependents. 

Actual workers. 

Dependents. 

Population supporte 

Actual workers, 

Dependents. 

10 

TI 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

'7 

IS 

, 19 

20 

21 

891,792 

56 

5, 

46 

185,679 

12 

so 

50 

1,552,080 

97 

, 

1 

1 

58 

42 

220,404 

Si 

55 

45 

48,288 

18 

5- 

4 -' 

303:375 

III 

56 ■ 

44 

52.094 

100 

56 

44 

14.027 

^7 

49 

5* 

60, 686 

115 

64 ; 

49 

22,678 

79 

55 

45 

4,604 

16 


47 

26,627 

93 

63 

37 

64,098 

86 

55 

44 

14,334 

19 

55 

45 

86,697 

1 16 

55 

45 

•6,358 

52 

54 

46 

4,123 

13 

52 

4 $ 

38,239 

121 

60 

40 

36,080 

8i 

57 

43 

6,iS8 

14 

55 

45 

46.753 

10^ 

58 

42 

27,222 

69 

49 

51 

4,8c6 

12 

47 

53 

42,535 

108 

53 

46 

934 

73 

59 

41 

206 

16 

59 

42 

'' 

I 18 

58 

42 

50^402 

37 

58 

42 

11,647 

7 

52 

4S 

140,172 

i 

1 

88 1 

66 ■ 

34 

12,483 

32 

60 

40 

3 , '81 

8 

56 

44 

45 . 23 ’> 

i 

'17 ; 

69 

31 

12.981 

37 

54 

46 

3,281 

9 

57 

43 

23 7S5 

60 ■ 

65 

35 

14,947 

4' 

59 

41 

1,532 

4 

47 

5.5 

31,271 

86 ' 

63 

r >7 

18,991 

39 

58 

42 

3,653 

7 

*1^ 

52 

39,663 

8. 

65 

35 

415.084 

67 

50 

50 

93,435 

15 


53 

635,432 

102 

57 

43 

22 6c8 

49 

49 

SJ 

7,815 

17 

49 

51 

49,125 

106 

57 

43 

65,961 

83 

50 

5° 

15,084 

19 


53 

122,583 

'55 

56 

44 

31,627 

48 

54 

46 

5,805 

9 

4S 

52 

79.457 

120 ^ 

61 

39 

67,092 

93 

60 

40 

6,087 

8 

46 

S3 

68,328 

95 

60 

AO 

26, 108 

S' 

66 

34 

3.442 

7 

62 

38 

47,134 

92 

58 

42 

65,259 

79 

47 

S3 

19,720 

24 

23 

51 

80,905 

98 

52 

4S 

54,846 

69 

45 

55 

1 2,478 

16 

45 

55 

62 347 

78 

54 

46 

43,693 

62 

43 

57 

12,240 

17 

42 

58 

53140 

76 

54 

46 

37,890 

51 

46 

54 

10,755 

14 

C2 

*■ 

48 

72,374 

97 

eS 

42 

183,620 

39 

60 

40 

20-336 

6 

54 

46 

397,294 



41 

58,812 

42 

64 

36 

9,044 

6 

53 

47 

II 9.507 

ss 

59 

41 

49,806 

40 

51 

47 

7,163 

6 

1 55 

45 

102,392 

83 

5S 

d2 

21,530 

29 

60 

40 

6,272 

8 

SO 

SO 

68,605 

92 

60 

40 

9 ,QC 3 

21 

59 

41 

498 

2 

48 

52 

4i.c6r3 

00 

55 

45 

6,202 

SO 

67 

33 

234 

2 

55 

45 

9,073 

So 

Oi 

39 

6,333 

43 

69 

31 

,050 

7 

64 

36 

10,267 

69 

64 

36 

10,809 

87 

63 

46 

965 

8 

42 

5’’ 

6.9S6 

56 

55 

45 

1,235 

47 

40 

60 

84 

3 

27 

73 

3197 

122 

62 

38 

5,082 

82 

70 

30 

299 

5 

82 

Iv-l 

4.455 

72 

65 

35 

2,569 

63 

S2 

18 

36 

I 

81 

19 

2,020 

40 

75 

=’5 , 

6,634 

27 

57 

43 

1,634 

7 

59 

41 

18,449 

76 

55 

45 1 

4,704 

40 

64 

36 

2 054 

17 

57 

43 

9,397 

80 

58 


13,282 


S 9 

41 

2,973 

4 

61 

39 

55,^07 


62 

3 S 

S21 

40 

63 

37 

74 

3 

73 

27 

1,466 

67 

45 

55 

1,481 

*9 

S« 

49 

393 

5 

51 

49 

9,572 

121 

61 

39 

7.318 


62 

38 

1,616 

4 

68 

32 

43.168 

114 

64 

36 

1,201 

17 

58 

41 

372 

5 

58 

42 

6.717 

94 

64 

36 

2,461 

j6 

S3 

47 

518 

3 

47 

53 

14,884 

97 

54 

46 

4 S,iS 2 

IQO 

45 

55 

11,204 

4 

41 

59 

84,543 

333 

4? 

53 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES 
AND BERAR. 


Nerbudda \‘ai.ley Division. 


I Saugor. 

3 D.imoh. 

3 Jubbulpore. 

4 Narsinghpur. 

3 hi shangabad. 

6 Niii’ar. 

7 Makrai. 


Plateau Division. 


8 Mandla, 

9 Seoni. 

JO Betul. 

11 Chhindwara. 


Maratha Plain Division. 


12 Wardha. 

13 Nagpur, 

14 Chanda. 

15 Bhandara. 

16 Balaghat. 

17 Amraoti. 

18 Akola. 
ig Buldana. 
20 Yeotma!. 


Chhattiscarh Plain Division, 


21 Raipur. 

22 Bilaspur. 

23 Drug. 

24 Bastar. 

25 Kanker. 

26 Nandgaon. 

27 Kh.-.iragarh. 

28 Chhuikhadan. 

20 Kawardha. 

30 Sakti. 

31 Raigarh. 

32 Saiaiigarh. 

Chhot.a Nagpur Division. 


33 Changblakar. 

34 Korea. 

35 Surguja. 

56 Udaipur. 

37 Jasbpur. 

Cities. 
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Subsidiary Table IV. — Occupations combined with Agriculture (where 
Agriculture is the Subsidiary Occupation). 


Number per mille who are partially agriculturists. 


Occupation. 


All Occupations 

A. — Production of raw meterials 

(I) Exploitation of animals and vegetables] 

(i) Agriculture 

(ii) Pasture 

flii) Fishinsr and hunting 
(iv) Others 

(II) Extraction of minerals 

B. — Preparation and supply of material substances 

(III) Industry 

(i) Textiles 

(ii) Wood Industries 

(iii) Metal Industries 

(iv) Food Industries 

(v) Industries of dress and the toilet 

(vi) Others 

(IV) Transport 

(V) Trade 

(1) Trade in food stuffs 

(a) Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 

(i) Other trade in foodstuffs 
(ii) Trade in textiles 

(iii) Other trades 

C. — Public administration and liberal arts 

(VI) Public force 

(VII) Public administration 
(VIII) Professions and liberal arts 

D. — Miscellaneous 

(IX) Persons living on their income 

(X) Eomestic seivice 

(XI) Insufficiently described occupations 

(XII) Unproductive 


Subsidiary Table V.- 


Province. 

Nerbudda 

V’’alley 

Division. 

Plateau 

Division. 

Maratha 

Plain 

Division. 

Chhattis- 
garh Plain 
Division. 

Chhota 

I^’agpur 

Division. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

27 

S 3 

21 

19 

28 

15 

5 

8 

4 

s 

s 

4 

5 

8 

4 

I 

4 

4 

1 

2 

... 


I 


62 

100 

68 

21 

75 

66 

188 

212 

179 

20s 

' 129 

95 

182 

149 

6 

So 

47 

369 

35 

2 

3' 

41 

46 


133 

186 

III 

81 

18S 

99 

. 140 

187 

119 

95 

180 

no 

1 16 

175 

ICI 

73 

167 

i IQ 

'35 

'94 

154 

96 

i6g 

38 

134 

224 

124 

120 

120 

&0 

nd 

'97 

'45 

51 

201 

1 18 

1 85 

227 

'43 

129 

247 

'52 

130 

'34 

93 

101 

150 

I7I 

£6 

9 ' 

26 

27 

100 

• 23 

142 

£'4 

1 t I 

70 

208 

63 

'55 

229 

112 

7 ' 

266 

6 s 

79 

80 

"5 

49 

94 

68 

'57 

231 

I 12 

72 

333 

65 

. 62 

'23 

3 00 

56 

21 

54 

"5 

167 

110 

70 

170 

121 

107 

158 

III 

83 

107 

43 

138 

370 ' 

169 

107 

164 

44 

72 

"9 

44 

S' 

76 

13 

109 

1 68 ; 

89 

86 

92 

47 

66 

111 < 

loS 

23 

94 

13 

60 

60 

107 

65 

20 


69 

J48 

95 j 

25 

78 

2(5 

44 

62 

3 30 1 

2o 

24 

6 

123 j 

1 

172 

92 I 

30 

220 

23 


IS the Principal Occupation). 


Land-lords (Rent Receivers). 


Subsidiary Occupation. 


f Number 
I per 10,000 
I who 
! follow it. 


Total 

Rent payers 
Agricultural labourers 
Government servants of all kinds. 
Money lenders and grain dealers 
Other traders of all kinds 
Priests 

Clerks of all kinds (not Governmi 
servants). 

Lawyers 

Estate agents and managers 
Medical practitioners 
Artisans 
Others 


Cultiv.atcrs (Rent Pavers). 


Number 

Subsidiary Occupation. 

per 30.000 
who 


follow it. 

3 

4 

Total 

763 

Rent receivers — 

48 

Agricultural labourers 

2 'S 

General labourers 

33 

Government servants of a’l kinds... 

12 

Monev lenders and grain dealers... 

22 

Other traders of all kinds 

So 

Fishermen and boatmen 

'7 

Cattle-breeders and milk-men 

21 

Village- watchmen 

] I 

\\ eavers 

39 

Oil-presiers 

27 

Washermen 

16 

Potters 

' 32 

Black-smiths and carpenters 

18 

Carters 

14 

Workers in mines 

8 

Mill-hands 

3 

Others 

167 


(where Agriculture 


Farm Se'^vaxts and Field Labourers. 


Subsidiary Occupation. 


Number 
per 10,000 
who 

follow it. 


Total 

Rent receivers 

Rent payers 

General lat^ourers 

\'illage watchmen 

Cattle-breeders and milk-men 

Mill-hands 

Fishermen and Boatmen 
Rice-pounders 

Traders of ail kinds ' 

Oil-pressers 

Weavers 

Potters 

F.eather workers 
Washermen 

Black smiths and carpenters 

Workers in mills 

Others 
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Subsidiary Table VI.— Occupations of Females by Sub-classes and 

Selected Orders and Groups. 


Group 

1 

OccupatioE. 

Nu.mber of actu.\l workers. 

Number 
of females 

No. 

Males. 

. Females. 

pit 1,000 
males. 

I 

2 

3 

1 

5 


ALL OCCUPATIONS. 

S.148,136 

4,182.738 

812 


A.— Production of raw materials 

3,964,011 

3,451,594 

871 


/. — Exploitation of animals and vegetables ... ... 

J,P 5 tf,OJ 2 

3-444,179 

371 


I.— Pasture and Agriculture 

3,904,197 

3,420,325 

876 


{a) Ordinary cultivation 

3,683 997 

3,343,57> 

90S 

1 

Income from rent of agricultural land ... ... 

60 610 

35,546 

586 

2 

Ordinary cultivators 

2,296,345 

1.705,632 

743 

4 

Farm servants 

.',66,081 

*57-555 

430 

5 

Field labourers 

956,337 

1 442.931 

1,509 


(^) Grovoers of special products and market gardening ... ^ 

15,325 

11,821 

771 

n 

Fru’t. flower, vegetable, betel, vine, areca nut, etc., growers ... ... 

15.2S2 

i 

iI,S2X 

774 


, (f) Forestry 

3,879 

1,803 

465 

9 

Wood-cutters, firewood, catechu, rubber, etc., collectors and charcoal burners 

1,387 

7S6 

567 

iO 

Lac collectors 

914 

564 

617 


{d) Raising of farm stock ... 

201,90s 

63,098 

313 

1 1 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers ... . 

17,380 

10,763 

623 

12 

Sheep, goat and pig breeders 

3452 

7or 

286 

14 

Herdsmen, shepherds, goat-herds, etc. ... 

181,973 

51,633 

2S4 


(c) Raising of small animals 

S8 

32 

364 


2.— Fishing and hunting 

5' 835 

2.3,854 

460 

17 

Fishing 

49,S?3 

23.029 

464 

i8 

Hunting 

j 2,243 

825 

368 


II. — Extraction of minerals 

j 7,079 

7,41s 

930 


3.— Mines . * ... 

i 6,784 

6,769 

998 

19 

Coal mines 

I0O4 

607 

405 

21 

Miues and metallic minerals (Goid, iron, manganese, etc.) 

5,280 

5,162 

j,i67 


4. — Quarries of hard rocks ... ... ... j 

I, '77 

Oio 

SIS 

22 

Other minerals (jade, diamonds, limestone, etc.) ; 

!,S77 

6:0 1 

1 

S'8 


B. — Preparation and supply of material substances 

7S1.S13 

1 

486,669 

623 


111. —Industry 

-/05 ,j 7 o ' 

2 5p,(j!2 ! 

533 


6. — Textiles 

:54,329 

1:4,33s 

744 

25 ^ 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

22 668 

14.479 : 

639 

26 

Cotton spinning 

8,383 

31,834 

2,605 

27 

Cotton sizing and weaving 

115.385 

72,043 

624 

29 

Rope, twine and string 

667 

1,520 


3' 

Wool carding and spinning 

17 

U2 


32 

Weaving of woollen blankets 

I 676 

3,972 

1,177 

34 

Silk spinners 

556 

218 

61^ 

35 

Silk weavers 

069 

206 

30S 

37 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing preparation and sponging of textiles 

3497 ! 

',859 

53 


7.— Hides, skinsland hard material from the animal kingdom 

4,953 

1.696 

342 

39 

Tanners, curriers, leather dressers, and leather dyers, etc,, 

Makers of leather articles, such as trunks, waterbags. saddlery or harness, etc. 


1,2.6 

4*7 

40 

1,927 

397 

300 


8.— Wood 

57,309 

39,369 

513 

44 

Carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. 

33.4.39 

4,84s 

*45 

4S 

Basket-makers and other industries of woody material, including leaves, and thatchers 
and builders working with bamboo, reed or similar materials. 

22,459 ' 

33,9^8 

1,065 


9.— Metals 

40,004 

1 6,666 

417 

46 

Forging*and rolling of iron and other metals ... 

2,448 

',534 


48 

Other workers in iron and makers ot implements and tools, principally or exclusively 
of iron. 

1 512,770 ^ 

12,493 

381 

49 

Workers in brass, copper and bell metal ... ... 

4,499 j 

2,380 

5«9 
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CHAPTER XII. — OCCUPATION. 


Subsidiary Table VI. — Occupations of Females by Sub-classes and 
Selected Orders and Groups. — {Contd.) 


Group 

No. 

Occupation. 

' 

Number of actu.\l workers. 

Number 
of females 

Males. 

Females. 

per lyooo 
males. 

X 

2 

3 

4 

5 


10.— Ceramics 

32,112 

26,942 

839 

S3 

55 

56 

Makers of glass bangles 

potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers 

Brick and tile makers 

1,069 

27,631 

2,901 

857 

24,144 

1.590 

802 

874 

548 


II — Chemical products properly so called, and analogous 

9838 

7,106 

722 

61 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable oils 

8,869 

6,707 

756 


12. — Food industries 

i3<432 

18.646 

1.388 

6S 

67 

68 

72 

73 
75 

Rice pounders and buskers, flour grinders 

Grain parchers, etc. 

Butchers 

I Sweetmeat makers, preparers of jam and condiments, etc. 

Brewers and distillers ... ... ... ... 

1 Manufacturers of tobacco, opium and ganja 

785 

S>347 

4,567 

564 

839 

546 

3,616 

1 1,892 
1,626 
221 
648 
426 

4,605 

2,224 

33 

392 

772 

780 


1 

13.— Industries of dress and toilet. 

131,825 

54,696 

41S 

77 

78 

80 

81 

Tailors, milliners, dressmakers, darners and embroiderers on linen 

Shoe, boot and sandul makers ... ... 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing, etc. 

Barbers, hair dressers and wigmakers ... ... 

15.960 

51.493 

23>'42 

40,526 

8,698 

22,813 

22,625 

£45 

443 

97S 


14.— Furniture industries 

969 

310 

320 

83 

Cabinet makers, carriage painters, etc. ... ... 

93S 

299 

320 


15.— Building industries 

12.541 

7.437 

593 

85 

87 

88 

5-ime burners, and cement workers ... 

Stone cutters and dressers 

Brick Ia3-ers and masons 

S.004 

2,302 

8.033 

1.173 

2,798 

2,762 

1,168 

1,211 

344 


j 16. — Construction of means of transport 

89 

62 

697 


1 17.— Production and transmission of physical foices (heat, light, electricity, motive 
power, etc,). 

49 


... 


18.— Other miscellaneous and undefined industries 

38,963 

11,844 

304 

98 

J03 

Workers in precious stones and metals, enamellers, imitation jewellery makers, gilders, etc. 
Sweepers, scavengers, etc. ... 

30,254 

7,020 

5,609 

5,5'4 

185 

78s 


— Trar.sport ... 

65.701 

32,643 

4£>T 


19 —Transport by air 

... 

... 



20. — Transport by water 

!.079 

687 

637 

XO9 

Labourers employed on the construction and rramtenance of streams, rivers and canals... 

625 

506 

810 


21. — Transport by road 

35,774 

21,923 

613 

112 

114 

117 

Labourers employed cn roads and bridges ... ... ' 

Owners, rranagers and employes connected with vehicles rot mechanically driver. 

Porters and messengers 

17,991 

13.758 

2,864 

19,151 

1,618 

665 

1,064 

117 

232 


22. — Transport by rail 

27,147 

9.835 

363 

118 

Railwa y employes cf r.ll kinds other than coolies 

Laboureis cmpioyed on railway ccnstruction and naintcnarce and cOolits and porters 
employed on railway premises. 

7,15.3 

19,992 

2,867 

6,988 

401 

350 


23- — Post office, Telegraph and T elephone services 

1,701 

178 

105 

320 

Post office, Telegraph and Telephone services ... ... 

1,701 

178 

105 

i 

V.— Trade 

219,439 

164,414 

749 


establishments of credit, exchange and Insurance 

ii,8or 

5,584 

304 

121 

Bank managers, moneylenders, exchange and insurance agents, money changers and 
brokers and their employes. 

I i,8or 

3,584 

304 

i 

25,— Brokerage, commission and export 

1,754 

218 

X24 

12a 

BroKcrs, commission agents, commercial travellers, warehouse owners and employes 

1,754 

218 

124 
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Subsidiary Table VI. — Occupations of Females by Sub-classes and 
Selected Orders and Groups. — { Contd .) 


Group 

No. 

Oecupation. 

Number of .\ctu-\l workers. 

Number 
of females 

Males. i 

i 

Females. 

per 1,000 
males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


26.— Trade in Textiles 

11,654 1 

2,381 

304 

123 

Trade in piece goods, wool, cotton, silk, hair and other textiles 

11,654 : 

2,381 

204 


27. — Trade in skins, leather and furs 

• I.3S9 

344 

253 

124 

■ Trade in skins, leather, furs, feathers, horn, etc. ... ... ... 

0359 

344 

253 


28. — Trade in Wood. 

0934 ; 

1,780 

920 

«2S 

Trade in wood (not firewood), cork, bark, etc., bamboo, thatch and articles made 
from them. 

0931 I 

1.780 

930 


29. — ^Trade in metals 

1 

291 i 

50 

173 


30.— Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 

SiS 

656 

802 

127 

Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 

SiS 

656 

802 


31.— Trade in chemical products 

1,202 

0147 

954 

128 

Trade in chemical products (drugs, dyes, paints, petroleum. e,\pIo3ives, etc.) 

1,202 

1,147 

954 


32.— Hotels, Cafds, restaurants, etc. 

4.67s 

2,497 

S34 

129 

Venders of wine, liquors, terated waters and ice ... 

4,172 

2.424 

,581 


33. — Other trade in food stuffs... 

144,941 

120,413 

831 

132 

«33 

134 

1 3 5 

136 

137 
139 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil, salt and other condiments 

Sellers of milk, bmter, ghee, poultry, eggs, etc. ... 

Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gur and molasses ... 

Cardamum, betel-leaf, vegetables, fruits and areca nut sellers 

Grain and pulse dealers 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., sellers 

Dealers in hay, grass and fodder 

50243 

6,663 

4,217 1 

35,199 j 
27,211 
10,2x3 
9,597 

37,349 

5,576 

i.SiS 

33,826 

20,302 

7,287 

13,630 

729 

897 

360 

961 

746 

714 

1,420 


34. — Trade in clothing and toilet articles 

1,300 

0453 

i,ii8 

140 

Trade in ready-made clothing and other articles of dress and the toilet (hats, 
umbrellas, socks, ready-made shoes and perfumes, etc.) 

1,^00 

1.453 

i.iiS 


35. — Trade in furniture 

0979 

1^494 

7SS 

142 

Hardware, cooking utensils, porcelain, crockery, gla.ssware, bottles, .articles for gardening, etc. 

1.431 

i,o6S 

746 


36.— Trade in building materials 

397 

140 

353 


! 37.— Trade in means of transport 

2^920 

460 

158 

146 

Dealers and hirers of elephants, camels, horses, cattle, asses, mules, etc. 

2,380 

379 

159 


38.— Trade in fuel 

, 9,804 

16,273 

i,66o 

M7 

Dealers in fire-wood, charcoal, coal, cowdung, etc. 

9,804 

16,273 

1,660 


39.— Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to letters and the arts 
and sciences. 

6,252 

4,562 

729 

149 

Dealers in common bangles, bead necklaces. fans, small articles, toys, hunting 

and fishing tackle, flowers, etc. 

4,9 18 

4.294 

873 


40.— Trade of other sorts 

16,358 

6,962 

426 

152 

153 

154 

^ General store-keepers and shop-keepers otherwise unspecified ... 

' Itinerant traders, pedlars, hawkers, etc. 

Other traders (including farmers of pounds, tolls and markets) 

13,268 

*,307 

0737 

5,787 

404 

738 

436 

309 

42s 


C.— Public administration and liberal arts 

IS*, 603 

30,984 

204 


VI . — Public force 

4h4S3 

5,198 

13 $ 


41.— Army 

3.792 

61 

x6 

iSS 

Army (Imperial) 

3,613 

61 

17 


42.— Navy ... — 

... 


... 
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CHAPTER XII. — OCCUPATION. 


Subsidiary TABLE VI.— Occupations of Females by Sub-classes and 
Selected Orders and groups. — { Concld .) 


\ 

Group 

Occupation. 

1 

Number of .-vctual workers. 

Number 
of females 

No. 

Males. 1 

Fcmals. 

per ijOOO 
Males. 

X 

2 

3 1 

4 

5 


43.— Air Force 

... 

2 

••• 


44.— Police 

37,661 

5.'35 

136 

»S9 

Police ... ... ... .. ; 

8.656 

... 


i6o 

Village watchmen 

29,005 

: 5.'3S 

177 


VII. — Public administration 

42,227 

2.52' 

36 


45 — Public administration 

42,227 

! ',521 

36 

i6i 

Service of the State 

33. '02 



162 

Service of Indian and foreign states... 

968 

274 

289 

163 

Municipal and other local (not village) service 

2,1^8 

620 

287 

164 

Village officials and servants other than watchmen 

5,999 

, 627 

•05 


VIII, — Professions and liberal arts ... ... 


24,263 

337 


46.— Religion 

39,636 

17, "4 

432 

1 6s 

PriestS) ministers, etc. 

3>27 o 

',259 

38s 

166 

Religious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, etc. 

30,351 

13.532 

446 

167 

Catechists, readers, church and mission service 

956 

500 

523 

168 

Temple, burial or burning ground service, pilgrim conductors, circumclsers 

3,059 

'.823 

360 


47.— Law 

3, .339 
2 , 66 $ 

• *» 



48.— Medicine 

3,33s 

1,251 

171 

Medical practitioners of all kinds including dentists, oculists, and veterinar_^' surgeons. 

2,076 

426 

205 

172 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, etc. 

589 , 

2,909 

4,939 


49.— Instruction 

9,814 

1.740 

177 

173 

Professors and teachers of all kinds 

9,50> 

1. 688 

178 


50,- Letters and arts and sciences 

12,469 

2,076 

166 

177 

Authors, editors, Journalists, artists, photographers, sculptors., astronomers, meteorologists, 
botanists and astrologers, etc. 

1.239 

439 

354 

178 

Music composers and masters, players on all kinds of musical instruments (not militarv), 
sineers, actors and dancers. 

10,219 

',345 

i3« 

179 

Conjurers, acrobats, fortune tellers, reciters, e.xhibltors of curiosities and wild animals 

6S3 

'73 

2S3 


D. — Miscellaneo'Us 

251,009 


SSQ 


IX.— Persons living on their income 

I.7SI 

650 

371 


51.— Persons living principally on their income 

1,75' 

650 

37' 

180 1 

Proorietors (other than of agricultural land), fund and scholarship holders and pensioners. 

'.75' 

650 

37' 


X —Domestic service 

82,678 

42,012 

508 


52. — Domestic service 

82,678 

43,012 

508 

181 

Cooks, water carriers, door keepers, watchmen and other indoor servants 

78,235 

40,140 

SS6 

182 

Private grooms, coachmen, dogboys, etc. 

4,019 

1 i,S>7 

455 


XL— Insufficiently described occupations 

120,308 

131. 193 

1,090 


S3.— General terms which do not indicate a definite occupation 

120,308 

'3'. '93 

1,090 

184 

1 Manufacturers, businessmen and contractors otherwise unspecified 


1 ,668 

3S4 

i8s 

Cashiers, accountants, book keepers, clerks and other employes in unspecified oinces. ware- 
house’s and shops. 

'2,390 

2.091 

169 

187 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified 

103,060 1 

127,194 

',234 


XII. — Unproductive 

46,272 

39,636 

878 


54.— Inmates of jails, asylums and almshouses 

I, ,740 

219 

163 

188 

- Inmates of jails, asylums and almshouses 

L340 

219 

'63 


55.— Beggars, vagrants, and prostitutes, etc. 

44.379 

3S.5S3 

878 

.1S9 

Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, etc. 

43.6:5 

764 

37,291 

1,692 

855 

190 

Procurers and prostitutes ... 

2,2 IS 


56. — Other unclassified non-productive industries 

553 , 

434 

783 

191 j 

Other unclassified non-productive industries 

1 

553 j 

434 

783 
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Subsidiary Table VII.— Selected Occupations, 1921 and 1911. 



9 

10 


11 

12 

13 

14 


J 9 

20 

21 


-3 

24 


=5 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 


39 

40 

41 

42 


J921 AND 

1911. 



Population 

Population 

Percentage 

supported 

supported 

of 

in 1921. 

in iQii. 

1 

variaton. 


Class A. — Production of raw materials 

Sub-Class I. — Exploitation of animals and vegetables ... 

Order i.— Pasture and Agriculture 

{a) Ordinary cultivation 

Income from rent of agricultural land 
Ordinary cultivators 

Agents, managers of landed estates (not planters), clerks , rent collectors, etc. 
Farm servants 
Field labourers 

(b) Growers of spCLial products and market gardening 

Tea, coffee, cinchona, rubber and indigo plantations 
Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, areca nut, etc., growers 

(r) Forestry 

Forest officers, rangers, guards, etc. 

Wood-cutters, fire wood, catechu, rubber, etc., collectors and charcoal burners 
Lac collectors 

(o') Raising of farm StOLk 

Cattle and buffallo breeders and keepers 
Sheep, goat, and pig breeders 

Breeders of other animals (horses, mules, camels, asses, etc.) 

Herdsmen, shepherds, goat-herds, etc. 

(<’) Kaisirig of small animals 

Birds, bees, etc. 

Silk-worms 

Order 2.— Fishing and hutjting 

Fishing 

Hunting 

Sub-class II.— Extraction of minerals 

Order 3. — Mines 

Coal mines 
Petroleum wells 

Mines and metallic minerals (gold, iron, manganese, etc.) 

Order 4. — Quarries of hard rocks 

Other minerals (Jade, diamonds, limestone, etc.) 

Order 5. — Salt, etc. 

Rock, sea, and marsh salt 

Extraction of saltpetre, alum and other subsuinces soluble in water 

Class B.— Preparation and supply of material substances 

Sub-Class III.— Industry 

Ordv 6 — Textiles 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing ... - 

Cotton spinning 

Cotton siring and weaving 

Jute spinning, pressing and weating 

Rope, twine and string 

Other fibres (cocoanut, aloes, flax, hemp, straw, etc.) 

Wool carding and spinning 
Weaving of woollen blankets 
Weaving of woollen car ets 
Silk spinners 
Silk weavers 

Hair, camel and horse hair 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing, prepar.ition and sponcrinv of textiles 

Lace, crepe, embroideries, fringes, etc., and insufficmnclj described textile Industries 

Order 7.— Hides, skins, and hard materials from the animal kingdom 

Tanners, curriers, leather dressers and leather-dvers, etc. 

Makers of leather articles such .ns trunks, w.iter-bags, saddlery or harness etc 

Furriers and persons occupied with fe.ithers and bristles ; brush-makers ’ 

Bone, ivory, horn, shell, etc., workers (except button) 


12,426,162 ! 

i2,4oi,pS6 I 

12,209,302 

'LSi 7 , 2 S 5 ; 

197,069 j 
7,311,009 1 
I ',444 

^‘44,434 ! 

3,455.299 j 
46,036 I 


21,678 
2,820 ■) 
1S.S53 I 
2.629 
2 629 , 

□9 

65 , 

4 ' 

2 , 354.234 . 


12,782,215 

12,752,240 

12,618,871 

' 2 , 051,933 

129,91 1 
7,472,405 
18,862 
1 ,088,36s 

3,342,390 

52,827 


27.423 ; 

i 

6,117 

21,306 

1,892 I 

'■892 : 

600 

3 

057 

2.421,70s 

-f.'s.itj 


— 3 

— 3 

-- 3 

— 2 

+ 52 

— 2 
—39 

—23 

+ 3 

—13 


”3 

; 487 

—77 

45.923 

52,340 

— 12 

10,600 

j 81,462 

-87 

4.354 

i 13,948 

—69 

3.732 

2,514 

] 67 o ‘4 

—91 

395- '97 

432,534 

— 9 

45.783 1 

33.789 

+ 35 

4,81,3 ! 

3 , 3 " 

+ 4 S 

290 

381 

—24 

344,322 

395.053 

-«3 

2:4 

"5 

+ 86 

" 5 s 

49 

i ”5 

+ 86 

0^484 1 

1 

133.369 

— I 

^ 1 
120.114 ' 

127,244 i 

— I 

0,370 ’ 

6,125 : 

+ 4 


-’ 9,975 I 

--10 


-S 4 

— II 

+ 39 
+ 39 
—90 
+ 2,067 

—99 

— 3 

— y 


467,586 

443>730 } 

+ 5 

08,786 

-17 261 ; 

+ 45 

46 154 

'7cS? i 

+ 21 

322,107 

,' 12,557 ^ 

+ 3 

'.533 

2. 1 20 1 

—28 

3,590 

2,676 

— 2 

80 

' 345 

-93 

246 

5 . ’45 

•4,178 

—43 

2,007 . 

I.OJC 

4 33? 

—76 

5,yoi 

14 664 

— 60 

35 

■’ vr.i'.-fb;e. 


I 1. 130 

3 » 5-3 ' 

+ 1S3 

43S 

^^ 55 ^ j 

-72 

12,300 

4.419 

—'5 

8,208 

8.972 i 

—9 

3.767 

,5.355 ' 

—28 

184 Not 

available, i 

... 

141 

*^55 1 

— 10 
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Subsidiary Table VII.— Selected Occupations, 1921 and igi\.~{Contd.) 


Croup] 

No. 


Occupation. 


Population 

Population 

j Percent- 

supported 

supported 

1 age 

in 

in 

of 

1921 . 

1911. 

I variation. 

1 

3 

4 


1 161,403 

196,762 

— >8 

\ 3.325 

82,iq6 

I 98,329 

•-13 

; 75-852 

98.433 

—23 

j 111.197 

140,451 

— 21 

7,480 

4,400 

+ 70 

73 

1, 7^3 

—96 

.88,638 

108,524 

—18 

13,652 

23.C07 

—41 

', 3 . 3 ' 

2,570 

-48 

23 

'97 

—88 

97,019 

1 

98,595 

— 2 

i 92 

1.630 

-94 

! 3.348 

Not available 


1 1,321 

49 

+ 2,593 

] 84,255 

76,7 "*5 

+ 10 

i 7,872 

20,128 

— 6t 

i 8. 

3 

+9.33 

1 33-717 

37 fO<ii 

—9 

I 

! 5 SJ 

1,400 

— 61 

' 156 

so 

+ 212 

504 

a ■ 

+ 1,427 

31,129 

I 872 

^ 3 . 3 „ 87 a 

—6 

no 

58 

+ 90 

.395 

1,628 

-76 

56,218 

105,538 

“47 

6,788 

25,275 

—73 

437 

593 

—26 

26,431 

32,061 

—18 

>5,649 

18,953 

—17 

57 

, 90 

—37 

264 

2,173 

—88 

166 

242 

— 31 

1.504 

1,3,314 

-89 

2,992 

6,933 

-57 

28 

1,494 

-98 

1»902 

4411 

-57 

371,483 

371,775 

: * 

489 

7,173 

-94 

48,930 

59 , 74 ' 

-18 

148,284 

121,606 

+ 22 

82 1 

1,688 

-51 

74,724 

82,521 

-9 

97,465 

97,906 


770 

700 

+ 10 

2,303 

259 

+789 

2,225 

:6g 

+ I, 2»7 

78 

90 

-13 

36.214 

81,564 

-56 

3,245 

4,530 

-28 

2,170 

3,902 

-44 

8,157 

21,402 

y 70,158 

1 

CO 

1,240 

.2,974 

-58 

395 

424 

-7 

87 

Not Available. 


308 

423 

— 27 

mi. 

I 


140 

45 

+211 

140 

4 S 

+ 211 


43 

44 

45 


46 

47 

48 

45 

50 

51 


52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 


58 

59 

61 

62 

63 

64 


6^ 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 
7! 

72 

73 

74 ' 

75 I 


76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 


83 

84 


85 

86 

87 

88 
89 


go 

91 

92 


93 


Order 8. — Wood or similar Material ... ' 

Sawyers 

Carpent“rs, turners and joiners, etc. 

Basket makers, other industries of woody material including leaves, and thatchers 
builders working with bamboo, reed or similar materials. 

Order 9.— Metals 

Forging and rolling of iron and other metals 
Makers of arms, guns, etc. 

Other workers in iron and makers of implements and tools, principally or exclusively of iron. 
Workers in brass, copper, and bell metal 
Workers in other metals (tin, zinc, lead, quick-silver, etc.) 

Workers in mints, die-sinkeis, etc. 

Order 10.— Ceramics 

Makers of glass and crystal ware 
Makers of glass bangles 
Makers of porcelain and crockery 
Potters and earthern-pipe and bow', makers 
Brick and tile makers 

Others (mosaic, talc, mica, alabaster, etc , workers) 

Order ii —Chemical Products properly so called, and analogous 

Manufacture of matches and explosive materials 
Manufacture of aerated and mineral waters and ice. 

Manufacture of dyes, paint and ink ... 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable oils 
•Manufacture and refining of mineral oils ... 

Manufacture of paper, cardboard and papiers mache 
Others (soap, candle, lac, cutch perfumes and miscellaneous drugs) 

Order 12.- Food Industries 

Rice pounders and buskers, flour-grindera ... 

Bakers, and biscuit-makers 
Grain-parchers, etc. 

Batchers 
Fish-curers 

Butter, cheese and ghee makers 
Makers of sugar, molasses, and gur ... ... 

Sweetmeat makers, and preparers of jam and condiments, etc. 

Brewers and distillers 
Toddy drawers 

Manufacturers of tobacco, opium and ganja 

Order 13. — Industries of Dress and Toilet 

Hat, cap, and turban makers... 

Tailors, milliners, dressmakers, darners and embroiderers On linen 
Sh.-.e. boot and sandal makers 
Other Industries pertaining to dress— gloves, socks, gaiters, belts, buttons, umbrellas, j 
canes etc. 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing 
Barbers, hair-dressers, and wig-makers 

Other Industries connected with the toilet (tattooers, shampooers, bath-houses, etc) 

Orderi4.— Furniture Industries 

Cabinet-makers, carriage painters, etc. ... ... ■ 

Upholsterers, tent makers, etc. 

Or dens. — Building Industries... 

Lime-burners, cement workers 
Excavators, and weil-sinkers 
Stone cutters and dressers 

Brick-layers and masons ... ... 

Builders (other than buildings made of 
decorators of houses, tilers, plumbers, etc. 


bamboo or simiiiar materials), painters 


Order 16.— Construction of means of transport ... 

Persons engaged in making, assembling or repairing motor vehicles or cycles. 
Carriage, cart, palki, etc., makers and wheel-wrights 
Ship, boat, aeroplane builders ... 

Order 17.— Production and Transmission of physical forces (heat, light electricitvl 
motive power, etc.) 

Gas works, and electric light, and power ... 
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Subsidiary Table VIL — Selected Occupations, 1921 and 191 i. — {Contd.) 


Group 

No. 


Occupation. 



Population 

supported 

in 

1021. 

I ^ 

Population 

supported 

in 

j 1911. 

Percent- 

age 

of 

variation. 

I 


2 



3 

i ^ 

S 


Order i8.— Other Miscellaneous and Undefined Industries 

I 

Printers, lithographers, engravers, etc. ... ... . .! 

Book-binders, stitchers, envelope makers, etc. ... ...| 

Makers of musical instruments ... 

Makers of watches, clocks, optical, photographic, mathematical and surgical instruments. 
Workers in precious stones and metals, enamellers, imitation jewellery maker*., tjuilders, etc. 
Makers of bangles or beads or necklaces of other materials than glass, and makers 
of spangles, rosaries, llngams, and sacred threads. ‘ 

To kite, cage, fishing tackle, etc., makers .. ... ...i 

Others, including managers, persons (other than performers) employed in theatres and other 
places o£ public entertainment, employees of public societies, race course service, 
huntsmen, etc. 

Contractors for the .'is])Oial of refuse, dust, etc. ... ' 

SvVeepfei'r., rTjavengors, etc. ... ... 

Sub-Class IV — TYanspoyc ... ... ‘ 

Order 19 — Transport by Air ••• ... ... ^ 

Persons toncerne'l with aeredto 'lies and aeroplanes ... , , 

Order 20.--Transport by water 

Persons (.other than labourers) employed in harbours and docks, including pilots 
Labourers in harbours and docks ... ...; 

Shiu-owners and their employees, ship brokers, ships officers, engineers, mariners, 
and firemen. 

Persons (other than labourers) employed On the maintenance of harbour-docks, streams,! 
rivers and can ds (including construction ) 

Labourers employed on the construction and maintenance of harbours, docks, streams,! 

rivei 3 and camls i 

Boat-owners boatmen .and towuen ... ... ... ...| 

i 

Order 21 .—Transport by road ... 

Persons (other than labourers) employed on the construction and maintenance of' 
roads and bridges. ^ ! 

Labourers empluyed on ro’ us and bridges ... ... ... ! 

Trade in building materials other than bricks, tiles and woody materials .,,! 

Owners, rra'-agers and employes (excluding personal servants) connected with vehicles not! 

mechanically driven. j 

Palki, etc., bearers and owners 

Pack elepnan*, camel, mule, ass and bullock owners am! drivers 

Porters and messengers ••• ... .. ! 

Order 22. — Transport by rail •• •- .. , 

Railway emplor^s of a’l kinds other than cool es .. ...' 

Labourers employed on r,.iUvay construction andi maiptenance, and coolies and portersj 
employed On rallw.ay premises. I 

I 

Order 23.— Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone services ... ..j 

j 

Post office, Telegraph, and Telephone services ... 

Suh-Ciass V , — Tr^lc ■" •** ••• ■.*' 

Order 24.— Banks, establishments of credit, exchange and insurance 

Bank managers, nionev-len itr^ exchange and -nburapce agents, money-changers and' 
brokers, and their employees. 

Order 25. — Brokerage, commission and export . . 

Brokers, commission agents, commercial tr.avcilers, ware-house owners and employees 
Order 26.— Trade in textiles 

Trade in picce-goous, wo ' 1 , cotton, si.n, h.air and o.i.cr textite, 

Order 27.— Trade in skins, leather and furs ... ...| 

Trade in skins, leather, furs, feather^, horn, etc. ... 

Order 28.--Trade in wood - — 

Trade in wood (not fro-v. ood), cork, bark, etc., bamboo thatche, etc., and articles made 
from these. 

Order 29.— Trade in metals 

Trade in metals, machinery, knives, tools, etc. «. ,,, 


1 12,467 

97.469 

1 

+ IS 

725 

t,S8i 

— 61 

;86 

680 

-73 

752 

1.253 

-40 

372 

433 

-14 

87,78; 

82.773 

-►6 

I -046 

9,040 

: -83 

852 

85 ’ 


igS 

522 

-62 

6 

1 



25 , 73 i 

— 22 

20,045 



■'-T.-’o 


— 17 

XU. 

1 

1 

X:.’. 


j 

2,800 

6 .L 34 

i 

Xi'. 


1 

j 

XU. 

> 3 


136 

3 

; + 2,620 

581 


! 


[ 4.985 

i -57 

1,780 



309 

I 161 

-S 5 

too 21 1 ! 

1 

^ 119,004 

-16 

4S9 i 

) 


1 

a 40 - 59 - 

+ 41 

56.7S9 

- 


6; 
33 '203 

] 46.720 

-29 

3S2 

*,763 

-78 

2 090 

S,i 64 

—74 

7,193 

21,760 

—67 


84,167 

— 12 

21 4S3 

37.983 

: —43 

32,874 

46.184 

' + 14 


s.'':v 5 

~ 5 S 

; ,QO 1 

3,630 , 

~ 3 S 

710,577 

S'-o.nsr , 

-r 20 

77 ' 3 i 4 

83.479 

-56 

37 ,. 7‘4 

83-479 

-56 

5'333 

.5.959 

-23 

. 7'333 

6,959 

23 

.T -778 

51.546 

-39 

3!'778 

51.946 

-39 

3'393 

8,438 

-57 

3' 3 93 

8,338 

-37 

3.749 

6 S90 , 

-17 

3.749 

6 ,Sgo 1 

-17 

654 

1,851 

-65 

034 

1.851 

1 -6S 
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Subsidiary Table VII.— Selected Occupations, 1921 and 1911. — { Concld .) 


Group 

No. 

Occupation. 

[ Population 
! supported in 

I 1921. 

1 

Population 
supported in 

1911. 

Percentage 

of 

variation. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 


Sub~Class 7, — Public administration 

225/35 

I 102,207 

i 

+ 13 


Order 45 —Public administration 

125,83s 

0 

c 

+ '3 

161 

Service of the State 

100,839 

49,346 

+ 104 

162 

Service of Indian and Foreign States ... 

2/33 

4.60 ! 

- 38 

163 

Municioai and other local (not village) seivice ••• 

d, 127 

11,028 

— S 

164 

Village officials and servants other than watchmen 

16,036 

36,332 

- 56 


Sub-Class 8.- — Professions and llhernl arts ... .. 

iSs,6/P 

240,105 

— 2J 


Order 46. — Religion 

i0S,?6o 

129,490 

— j6 

J 65 

Priests, ministc's, etc 


I 1,406 

— 6 

166 

Religious mendicants, inmates of mor asteries, etc. 

80,215 

103,762 

— 23 

167 

Catechists, readers, church and mission service 

4,606 

6,780 

— 32 

16S 

Temple, burial or burning ground service pilgrim conductors, circumciser? ... 

i 3»302 

7,542 

-f- 76 


Order 47.— Law 

10.290 

14,429 

- 29 

i6g 

Lawyers of all kinds, including Ka/is, l.iw-agents and mukhtiars 

7 , 2=4 

9-757 

— as 

I/O 

Lawyers’ clerks, petition-writers, etc. ... ... 

3,006 

4,672 

— 37 


Order 48.— Medicine 

12,303 

17,426 

- 29 

171 

Medical practitioners of all kind^ including dentist^?, oculists and veterinarv surgeons .. 

6,645 

6 , 7*3 

I 

172 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, etc. 

S.65S 

*0,713 

— 47 


Order 49.— Instruction 

26,052 

29,648 

— 12 

173 

Professors and teachers of all kinds ... ... 

25,374 

j 29,648 

— 12 

*74 

Clerks and servants connected with education 

678 


Order SO.- Letters and arts and sciences 

38,174 

49.172 

- 43 

17s 

Public scribes, stenographers, etc. ... ... 


25 

— 92 

176 

Architects, surveyors, engineers and theii employees 

?55 

7,495 

— 89 

177 

Authors, editors, journalists, artists, photographers, sculptors, astronomers, meteorologists, 

3.569 

*.451 

+ 146 

17S 

and astrologers. 

Music composers and masters, players on all kinds of musical instruments (not military). 

22,316 

34,740 

- 36 

*79 

singers, actor?, and dancers. 

Conjurors, acrobats, fortune tellers, reciters, exhibitors of curiosities and wild animals 

*.433 

5,461 

— 74 


Class D —Miscellaneous 

783,668 

313,278 

+ 150 


Sub-Class IX. — Persons living on their incaty.e 

6,064 

11,864 

— 4 p 


Order 51.— Persons living principally on their Income 

6,064 

11,864 

— 49 

180 

Prooriekors (other than of agricultural lawd), fund and scholarship holders, pensioners 

6,064 

11,864 

— 49 


Sub-Class X. — Domestic serviee ... 

2 20,32 J 

160, gns 

+ 37 


Order 52.— Domestic service ... 

220,322 

160,905 

+ 37 

181 

Cooks, w.itsr carriers, doOr-ke^pers, watchmen, and other indoor servants 

^ 307,227 

*4.5,710 

+ 42 

1S2 

Private grooms, coachmen, dog-boys, etc. ••• , 

11,871 

*5,283 

— 22 

183 

Private motor drivers, and cleaners ... 

1,224 

Nil. 

... 


Sub-Class XI. — Insiiff-ciently described occupations ... 

417,375 

37,739 

-f 1,006 


Order 53.— General terms which do not Indicate a definite occupation 

4 ' 7.375 

37,729 

-h 1,006 

184 

18s 

Manufacturers, businessmen and contractors otherwise unspecified 

*3.325 

2,401 

+ 4 SS 

Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers, clerks, and other employes in unspecified offices, 

30,184 

4.86.5 

+ S*> 

186 

ware-houses and shops. 

Mechanics otherwise unspecified 

i,8qi 

1,012 

1- 87 

187 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified ... 

371.975 

29 - 45 ' 

+ >,*63 


Sub-Class XII. — Unproductive ... 

139,907 

1 02 , 6 go 

■h 36 


Order 54.— Inmates of jails, asylums, and alms houses 

4,879 

3.856 

+ 27 

188 

Inmates of jails, asylums and alms houses 

4,879 

3.856 

+ a? 


Order 55.— Beggars, vagrants and prostitutes 

133,446 

98,834 

+ 35 

189 

Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, etc, ... ••• 

128,967 

1 98,834 

+ 35 

190 

Procurers and prostitutes •*. ••• ••• ••• 

Order 56. — Other unclassified non-productive Industries 

4,479 

1,58a 

Nil. 

• M 

*9* 

Other unclassified non-productive Industries 

1,582 

Nil. 

•M 


*94 


CHAPTER -XII. — OCCUPATION. 


Subsidiary Table VI IL— Distribution of 10,000 Persons by Occupation 
AND Religion for Orders and Selected Groups. 



Distribution by religion of 10,000 persons 

FOLLOWING EACH OCCUPATION. 

Distribution by occupation of 10,000 persons 

OF EACH RELIGION. 

Orders and Selected Groups. 

Hindu. 

1 

■Vlusal- 

man. 

Christian. 

j 

Anhnist, ' 

Others. 

Hindu. 

Musal- 
man. , 

Christian. 

Animist. 

Others. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 j 

6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

Total Population 

S,2lS 

S6.f 

■!9 

1 

hS23 ‘ 


10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

i O3OOO 

I. Pasture and Agriculture 

8,138 

226 

34 

1,587 

IS 

7,603 

4,764 

5,406 , 

9,211 

2,507 

4fl) Ordinary Cultivation 

8,123 

219 

35 

1,607 i 

16 

7,311 

4,450 ' 

5-334 ^ 

8,981 

2,491 

I. Income from rent ct agri- 
cultural Und. 

S-I73 

IjOSO 

27 

629 

II5 

122 

358 

68 

59 

306 

1,582 

46 

2. Ordinary cultivatcrs . . 

8,ieS 

19c 

49 

Ij6i7 

16 

4,526 

2,386 

4,60s 

5.-59* 

3. AgentSj managers of landed 

8,oq8 

1,028 

i 

574 

209 

7 

20 



csiates (not planters), 

clerks, rent collectors, etc. 



16 

2.138 





852 

166 

4. Farm servants 

7,656 

17s 

'5 

491 

254 

174 

5. Field labourers 

8,224 

241 

I I 

',515 

9 

2,165 

1,432 

487 

2476 

39* 

(i) Growers of special products and 
market gardening. 

7,687 

2.263 

] 1 

39 

39 

37 

179 

7 

I 

Q 

(c) Forestry 

6.766 

1,339 

3 * 

1,825 

5 

24 

4 

9 

JO 

(d) Raising of farm stock 

8,650 

162 

12 

.i,-,74 


260 

no 

61 

220 

n, Cattle and buffalo breeders 
and keepers. 

9,014 

1 4S3 

15 

5‘3 

0 

31 

36 

0 

1 1 

2 

12. She-!p, goat and pig, breed- 

7,143 

; 506 

! 2 

2,539 

... 

3 

4 

I 

s 


ers. 

)4. Heidsmen, shepherds, goat- 
herds, etc, 

8,622 

; iis 

II 

1,248 


226 

70 

51 

204 

s 

(f) Raising of small animals 

7>.3S4 

; 2.616 

... 


... 


I 


... 

... 

z. . Fishing and hunting 

9,890 

i 

j 39 

5 

65 

I 

100 

9 

8 

4 

I 

17. Fishing 

Q,02Q 

! 29 


42 

16 

! 

96 

7 

8 

3 


18. Hunting 

0,132 

i 223 

97 

532 

4 

2 

I 


3. Mines 

7,139 

548 

91 

2,143 

79 

12 

20 

25 

22 

23 

4. Quarries of hard rocks 

9,525 

475 


... 


2 

2 


... 


5. Salt, etc. 

7,391 

j 


2,609 





... 

.•» 

6 . Textiles 

9,209 

668 

23 

86 

14 

328 

537 

138 

19 

86 

25. Cotton ginning, cleaning and 

7.743 

1,884 

37 

271 

69 

41 

223 

33 

9 

64 

pfessirto-. 










26. Cotton spinning' 

8,710 

1,217 

9 

52 


31 

97 

5 

I 

2 

27, Cotton sizing and weaving. 

9-5.37 

3S6 

24 

50 

3 

23; 

140 

98 

7 

^3 

28. Jute spinning, pre.ssin_:^ and 
weaving:. 

9.495 

59 


443 


i 


... 

... 


29. Ro’pej twine an 1 string 

8,740 

S86 


365 


2 

S 

... 

I 


30. Othe' fibres (cocoanut, aloes, 
fi'ix, hemp, stra v, etc.). 

9,775 

225 




... 





31. Wool carding and spinning. 

8 577 

I-42-! 





I 



... 

32. Weaving of woollen blank- 
ets. 

9,741 

iSS 


71 


4 

2 




33. Weaving of woollen carpets. 

8,162 

1,838 




I 

3 


... 


34. Si k spiftners 

8,077 

1,023 




1 

2 




35. Silk weavers 

9-9 '8 

20 

22 



4 

i 

2 

... 


36, Hair, camel and horse 

hair 

9.143 

^57 







’ 

... 

37. Dyeing, hleach'ng, printing, 
preparation and sponging 
of textiles. • 

7. Hides, skins and hard materials 
from the animal kingdom 

j 6 526 

i 9,071 

i 3-352 

924 

5 

77 

45 

6 

8 

'^4 

20 


1 

7 

8. Wood 

8,996 

120 

57 

[ 

818 

9 

III 

33 

1 18 

62 

19 

43. Sawyers .. 

6,qo2 

286 

9 

f 0,152 


^ 2 

2 


5 

2 

44* Carpenters. turners and 
joiners, f tc. 

9,381 

173 

lOO 

332 

IS 

59 

24 

106 

*3 

17 

45' Basnet makers and other 

8,633 

S7 

12 

1,343 

... 

SO 

7 

12 

44 


Industries of woodv mate- 







rials including leaves, and 
thatchers and builders 
working with bamboo, 
reed or similar materials. 












SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


Subsidiary Table VIII. Distribution of io.ooo Persons by Occupation 


Orders and Selected Groups 


9. Metals 


and other iretals. 
Workers of arms, g 
Other workers in i 
makers of implem 
tools principally 0 
sively of iron. 
Workers in brass 
and bell metal. 


10. Ceramics 


and bowl makers. 
56. Brick and tile makers 


called and analogous. 

62. Manufacture and retin 
mineral oils. 

12. Food Industries 

65. Rice pounders and hi 
and flour grinders. 

67. Grain parchers 

68. butchers 

70. Butter, cheese ami 
makers. 

72. Sweetmeat makers, prej 

of jam and condin 
etc 

73. Brewers and distillers 
75. Manufacturers of tob 

opium and ganja, 


embroiderers on linen. 

78. Shoe, boot and sand. 

makers. 

79. Other industries periainin 

to dress — gloves, sock 
gaiters, belts, buttons, un 
brellas, canes, etc. 

80. Washing, cleaning an 

dyeing. 

Si. Barbers, hair dressers an 
wig makers. 

14. Furniture Industries 

15. Building Industries 

S5. Lime burners, cemei 
workers. 

87. Stone cutters and dressers 


electricity, motive power, 
etc.). 

Jther miscellaneous and under 
fined industries. 

94. Printers, lithographers, en- 
gravers, etc. 


Distribution by religion op 10,000 f 

FOLLOWING EACH OCCUPATION. 

ERSONS 

Hindu. 

.Musaimau 

1 

( Christian 

1 Animist. 

Others. 

1 

■2 

3 

4 

I s 

! 6 

9,311 

282 

4 

! 395 

i 8 

On 9,738 

150 

13 

I 68 

31 

t- 8,356 

1 1,644 


j 


nd 9,292 

nd 

U' 


4 

j 478 

I 4 

i 

j 

er 9,542 

365 


1 

19 

ils 5,966 

c.) 

3,982 

... 

7 

1 43 

... 9,660 

220 

2 

118 

... 

tal 3,804 

5.652 


344 

... 

es 9,928 

19 

1 

52 

... 

... 8,847 

332 

17 

784 

... 

SO 8,093 

1,902 

... 

s 

... 

of 9,966 

34 


... 


7,843 

1,996 

3 

134 

22 

rs 8,164 

',074s 


735 

27 

•• 9.S73 

68 


5.5 

4 

' 3.76-! 

6,225 

7 

6 


c 10.000 


... 

... 


■s 9,096 

"3 

119 

27 

645 

9,616 

174 


210 


3 , S,2I2 

1-609 

... 

179 


e 9,631 

261 

12 

41 

33 

8,057 1 

I 922 1 

21 



8„35 i 

1,481 1 
i 

64 

64 

256 

1 ' 

1 9, goo 1 

34 1 

6 ' 

58 

2 

7 '--o j 

2,412 ! 


36s 


1 9,894 

84 ’ 

1 

21 


i s,Sge j 

1 

90 

3 

9 , 

1 

4 

9,262 ' 

SSI i 

22 ' 

165 

r 

8.345 ! 

1,132 1 

65 

435 1 

23 

8,752 

1,005 

7 ' j 

166 

6 

9,191 

S-'z 

1 

2S1 

6 

8,354 j 

608 

i 

355 : 

I 

481 j 

202 

5,286 

4,300 1 

M 3 

i 

1 

1 

71 

9,720 

195 

36 

29 

20 

3,793 

1,421 

2.207 

22 X 

338 


BY OCCUPvriOX OP 10,000 PSRSO.V 3 
OF E.\CH RELIGION. 


1. j Christian. 

1 

Animist, 

Others. 

1 

9 

10 

i 

1 11 

( 

4 6 

21 

X2 

I I 

... 

> 

, 5 

20 

5 

1 

I 

4 

; 

... 

r 

! 3 

5 

* 





... 


1 

... 

... 

1 

1 

1 


••• 

1 4 

4 

17 

1 

3 

2 

2 

'i 

2 




... 

i 

... 

2 

i 

... i 

i 

13 

56 

i 

■ 1 

7 j 

178 

40 

- i 

109 
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CHAPTER XII. — OCCUPATION. 


Subsidiary Table Vlll.— D istribution of 10,000 Persons by Occupation 
AND Religion for Orders and Selected Groups. — { Contd .) 


Distribution by religion of 10,000 persons Distribution by occupation of io,ooo persons 
FOLLOWING EACH OCCUPATION, OF EACH RELIGION, 



Orders and Selected Groups. 

1 

Hindu. 

Vfusalman. 

Christian. 

j 

Animist. lOthers. 

1 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Christian. 

Animist. 

Others 


I 

i 

2 ! 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

I 


98. Workers in precious stones, 
metalSj enamellers, imita- 
tion jewellery makers, 

guilders, etc. 

9.903 

56 

17 

4 

20 

66 

8 

18 

1 

! 

: 

1 


23 


gg. Makers of bangles or beads 
or necklaces of materials 
other than glass, etc. 

8,694 

1,242 


45 

19 

1 





19 - 

Transport by air 


... 


i 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

20. 

Transport by water 

7,299 

490 

97 

2,096 1 

18 

2 

2 

3 

3 

z 

21. 

Transport by road 

8,166 

1,056 

62 

'693 

23 

62 

182 

80 

33 

31 


III, Persons (<■ ther than hbour- 
ers) employed on the con- 
struction and mainten- 
ance of roads and bridges. 

5,031 , 

327 

4,151 

266 i 

225 



26 


2 


Il 6 . Pack elephant, camel, mule, 
ass and bullock owners and 
drivers. 

8 842 

962 

5 

181 , 

10 

* 

3 





1 1 7. Porters and messengers ... 

8,72s 

991 

16 

264 : 

4 

s 

12 

1 

1 

... 

22. 

Transport by rail 

7,662 

1,226 

434 

588 

90 

43 

156 

415 

21 

91 


118. Railway employees of ail 
kinds other than coolies. 

6,267 

1,743 

1,439 

■ 3 ” 

! 

240 

30 

64 

398 

3 

70 


119. Labourers employed on rail- 
way construction and 
maintainance, and coolies 
and porters employed on 
railway premises. 

8,229 

1,01s 

SS 

701 1 

i 

30 

33 

92 


18 

. 21 

33. 

Post Office, Telegraph and 
Telephone services. 

7,670 

1,400 

384 

408 

138 

2 

9 

19 

I 

7 

24, 

Banks, establishments of credit, 
exchange and insurance. 

7,317 

1,161 

21 

00 

1,418, 

21 

74 

10 

1 

714 

25 

Brokerage commission and ex- 
port. 

8,159 

1,332 


30 

479 

3 

12 


... 

35 

26. 

Trade in textiles 

6,226 

2,633 

x6 

68 

1,057 

15 

144 

6 

X 

454 

27. 

Trade in skins, leather and furs. 

8965 

1,029 


6 


2 

6 

... 

... 


28. 

Trade in wood 

6,162 

1,446 

193 

2,197 

2 

3 

14 

14 

6 

... 

* 9 - 

Trade in metals 

7,370 

2,462 


153 

15 


3 

... 

... 

... 

30. 

Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles. 

9,465 

66 

' 461 

8 


2 


14 


... 

31 - 

Trade in chemical products 

5,241 

1,596 

8 

3,101 

54 

2 

II 


6 

3 

32. 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. . 

8,786 

810 

152 

144 

108 

9 

20 

28 

I 

21 

33 - 

Other trade in food stuffs 

8,700 

654 

7 

298 

341 

315 

533 

48 

67 

2,192 


132. Grocers and sellers of vege 
table oil, salt and other 
condiments. 

8,920 

439 

I 

80 

560 

114 

126 

2 

6 

1,263 


133. Sellers of milk, butter, ghee 
poultry, eggs, etc. 

9,64! 

176 

10 

.59 

14 

16 

7 

3 

2 

4 


J34. Sellers of sweetmeat, sugar 
gur and molasses. 

9,049 

504 

4 

23 

426 

7 

9 

1 

... 

62 


135. Cardamum, betel-leaf, vege- 
tables, fruit and areca nu' 
sellers. 

9-315 

562 


1 19 

4 

82 

III 

... 

7 

6 


136. Grain and pulse dealers .. 

8,043 

I, >37 

21 

1.37 

662 

57 

381 

25 

6 

827 


137. Tobacco, opium, gauja, etc. 
sellers. 

8,i8i 

1,48.3 

14 

263 

59 

17 

71 

5 

3 

22 


L38. Dealers in sheep, goats am, 
pigs 

8,725 

945 

330 

... 


1 

1 

4 

... 

... 


135. Dealers in hay, grass anc 
fodder. 

7,164 

390 

>4 

2414 

18 

20 

25 

7 

43 

8 

34 - 

Trade in clothing and toile 
articles. 

5,706 

3.071 

••• 

7 

1,216 

2 

29 

... 

... 
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Subsidiary Table VIII. — Distribution of 10,000 Persons by Occupation 
AND Religion for Orders and Selected Groups. — { Concld .) 


Orders and Selected Groups. 

Distribution by religion op :o,ooo persons 

FOLLOWING EACH OCCUPITION. 

Distribution by occupation of 10,000 persons 

OF EACH RELIGION. 



1 



1 

i 





Hindu. 

Musalman 

i 

1 Christian 

1 Arioiist. 

Others. 

1 

Hindu. Musalman. 

Christian. 

Animist. 

Others, 

I 

3 

1 

1 3 

1 

4 

I 5 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 , 

1 10 

I I 

35. Trade in furniture 

8,977 

; 977 


46 

j 

5 

12 

... 



36. Trade in building materials .. 

S.993 

! 3,709 

i IS 

15 

j 268 

I 

8 

! 


s 

37. Trade in means of transport .. 

6, SSI 

1 3,125 

; ^ 

284 

! 34 

4 

38 


X 

3 

38. Trade in fuel 

7,i2S 

723 

3 

2,041 

108 

23 

1 52 

2 

40 

6x 

39. Trade in articles of luxury anc 
those pertaining to letters anc 
the arts and science. 

4,999 

' 4»762 

l 

! 

III 

60 

8 


18 

I 

*7 

1 48. Dealers in precious stones, 
jewellery (real and imita- 
tion), clocks, optical Instru- 
ments. etc. 

7,221 

1,066 

... 

,,485 

228 

I 

: 3 

•• 

i 

I 

4 

149. Dealers in common bangles, 
beads, necklaces, fans, small 
articles, toys, hutting and 
fishing tackels, flowers, etc. 

4.?25 

Si'OS 

13 

1 1 

46 

7 

*55 

3 


1 [ 

40. Trade of other sorts 

4.470 

1,747 

129 

324 

3,330 

16 

140 

77 

7 

2,104 

41. Army 

42. Navy 

927 

i»374 

' 

6,266 

... 

200 

... 

1,233 

... 


436 

I 

90 

43. Air force 

... 

... 

10,000 

... 



... 

I 

.t. 

»«• 

44. Police 

8,452 

933 

44 

553 

18 

64 

*58 

56 


23 

159. Police 

6,409 

3,202 

*38 

21S 

30 

II 

124 

40 

2 

It 

160. Village watchmen 

O.C5S 

264 

16 j 

653 I 

12 

53 

34 

16 

24 

13 

45. Public administration 

7,263 

2,007 

406 

250 

74 

69 

1 

434 1 

675 

*5 

127 

46. Religion 

8,SS7 

782 

498 

*39 

24 

7* 

*46 1 

697 

7, 

35 

47. Law 

7,589 

2,141 1 

1 

85 i 

M 

171 

6 

38 1 

t* 

i 

... i 

24 

48. Medicine 

6,699 

1,835 

889 

388 ! 

189 

6 

39 1 

*40 

1 

2 

3* 

49. Instruction 

7,338 1 

1,337 

960 1 

58 

307 

*5 

l5o 1 

i 

322 ' 

1 

I 

108 

50. Letters and arts and sciences ... 

8,505 

954 

47 1 

450 1 

44 

18 

46 1 

1 

16 j 

6 

17 

179. Conjurors, acrobats, fortune 
tellers, reciters, exhibitors 
of curiosities and wild 
animals. 

6,844 

i 

7,142 . 

1 

1 

1 

7 

i 

7 


1 

i 

8 I 

• . 



51, Persons living principally on 
their income. 

5,414 

2,108 1 

1,860 i 

148 

470 

2 

22 ; 

MS ! 

1 

... 

38 

52. Domestic service 

7,701 

i, 3<53 

MS i 

j 

658 j 

*33 

*30 

5*6 

41* 

69 

397 

S3. General terms which do not 
indicate a definite occupa- 
tion. 

7,704 

717 

1 

1,428 

89 

62 

24s 

5*4 

475 

282 

350 

54. Inmates of jails, asylums and 
alms houses. 

9,408 1 

449 

6 

133 

4 

3 

4 


... 

... 

SS- Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes ... 

7,922 

1,453 

20 

00 

24 

81 

333 

33 

37 

1 

44 

56. Other unclassified non-produc- 
tive industries. 

7, <529 

961 

«•- 

1,410 


I 

4 


I 
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CHAPTER XII. — OCCUPATION 


Subsidiary Table iX.— ( i) Number of Persons employed on the iStii March 
1921 ON Railways and in the Irrigation Department. 


Class of persons employed. 


Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. 


Indians. 


Remarks. 


Railways. 


Tot\l persons employed 
Persons directly employed 


Officers 

Subordinates drawing more than Rs. 75 per mensem 
j, „ from Rs. 20 to 75 „ 

„ ,, under Rs. 20 „ 

Persons indirectly employed 
Contractors ... . « 

Contractors' regular employes 
Coolies ... ... 


Total persons employed 
Posons directly employed 


Officers 

Upper subordinates 
Lower „ 

Clerks 

Peons and other servants 
Coolies 


Persons indirectly employed. 

Contractors 

Contractors^ regular employes 
Coolies 


...1 751 

48,268 

... 

746 

31,608 


39 

6 


641 

786 

... 

61 

6,708 

5 

24,108 

— j 5 

16,660 

... 

0 

> 9 S 


1^639 


14,826 

Irrigation Department. 


•••' 30 

34,758 

30 

15.603 

24 

29 


83 

.4, 

' 277 

4 

lOI 

2 

1,869 


',3 244 


• 7, *55 

... 

... 

242 

•• ! 

392 

.. j 

16,521 

1 


(2) Number of persons employed in the Post Office and Telegraph 
Departments on i8th March 1921. 


Class of persons employcil. 


Tot.m, persons E.MPLOytD 


Post Oftice. 


Telegr.'.ph Dep.trtment. 


Europeans and , ' Euroneans and ' , 

I Anglo-Indians. j Anglo-Indians. 


Remarks, 


50 ! 


5,415 


91 


651 


Supervising officers (including Probitionarv Superin- 
tendents and Inspectors cf post offices and Assistant | 
and Deputy Superintendents of Telegraphs and all ■ 
officers of hi;jher rank than these). 

Postmasters, including Deputy, Assistant, Sub and 
Branch Postmasters. 

SigiialHng establishment, including warrant officers, non* ■ 
commissioned officers, military tt^legraphists and 
Other employes 

Miscellaneous agents, schoolmasters, station masters, 
etc. ! 

Clerks of all kinds ... j 

Postman ... ... ' 

Skilled labour establishment, including foremen, mstru* 
ment-mal<ers. carpenter'^, blacksmiths, mechanics, 
sub-inspectors, linemen and line-riders and other 
employes. 

Unskilled labour establishment, including line coolies, 
cable guaids, batterj'men, telegraph messengers, peons 
and other employes. 

Road establishment, consisting of overseers, runners, 
clerks and booking agents, boatmen, syces, coachmen, 
bearers and others. 

Railway Mail Service 

Supervising officers (including Superintendents and 
Inspectors ot Sorting). 

Clerks of all kinds 

Sorters 

Mail guards, mail agents, v.an peons, porters, etc. , 

Messengers , | 

Other servants 


7 ; 40 

I 

s i 300 

I 



7 SS 

567 

>.179 

iS-> 


I 


1 


^^5 j 
! .336 I 

I 

46,3 ' 
6 ; 


4 



3 ' 


13 3 



I 

26 I 
203 , 


34-5 


4 


( 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIES AND PERSONS EMPLOYED. 

Kuhber of persons employed. 

Idirection, supervi-I Skilled ! 

SION AND Clerical.' workmen, i Unskilled labourers. 


Inuustrial esublishnient « | Districts where chiefly 
, o I located. 


Euro- | 

I peaks 

j AND Indi.vns, 
: Anglo- 
|Indi.\N5. 


I 2 I jj 

I 3 1 ^ 

I I s 


-Adults. 


Lhildren. I " "a 


Grand Total 
Mines 

Coal iMines 


56 339 23,84627s ! 
14,567,9,185 59' 


Coal Mines .. 17 Hetul, ChauJa, Chliii!'!-i6,g68 12,612 26 

wara and Narsin_L;li- 

pur. : 

Manganese mines ... 42 N’.a,gpur di\ Lion eacopt y.'Og 1 13.573 1 33 

Wardha. 

Quarries of hard rock ... s . ... 2,11011,245 ir 

Limestone quarries 3 [ubbulpnro ... 1,510 i 6c6 ii 

Stone quarries _ ... 2 .Abo'a and BhanJara , 600 ! f^39 

Textile industries .. 202 21,733 8,012 ' 41 

Cotton spinning .and I2 Maratha division, Rai 14,59714,210 16 

weaving mills. pur, Nandgaon ind 

Nimar. 

Cotton ginning and 1S6 Maratha division, Rai- 7,025 '3,783 : 23 

cleaning presses . pur, .Nandgioa, Niaiar 

and fobbulpure '■ j 

Silk and woollen factory. 1 Nsgpur ... 26 i 11 ' ... 

Dyeing and bleaching j j .Nagpur ,uid Wardha ... 85 ' 5 3 

factory. j | 

Bone factory ^ ... 1 > Buldan.a ,| 21 ' 7 

Virood industries car- 6 | Chandr, Jubbiilporcj 297 . 9 2 

pentry works. and Seom. ‘ | 1 

Metal industries ... 9 Akola. Chlundwara Jub-j 1.004 ' '3 

bulpore, Nagpur and 
Seoni. I 

Glass and earthernware 24 i2;7S2 ‘ 1,565 12 

factories. j 

Glass factorv i Jubbulpore ...i 182 32 i 

Bricks and tile' factory. 2! [ubbulpore .in 1 N.igpur 1,507 1,071 ■ 4 

Pottery vvor-cs ... 2 Jubhiilpire ...1,063 462 i 7 

Industries connected iS ‘ i 702 : 3..'$ 5 

with chemical pro- 
ducts. : I 

Match factory .. : B'da.spur , 73 | 53 

Katni town paint iiorl.s. 2 fubbulp.'ro .. j no i ->0 3 

Oil mills ••• II Berar .. < 423 . 60 2 

Lac factory 2 Bhandara ...i 102 ' 91 

Harra factory .. 2 N.anjg.i 01 ...j 12 i 75 

Food industries .. 173 ; 6.049] 2,165 4 

Flour nulls .. 3 Nagpur .[3 1 3 

Slaughter-house ... 1 Sangsr ...' 63 j :7 

Distilleries . ■ 5 NLap-ou . [ubbuioore, , 


.7,079 224 21,751 5,263 [23,341 15,7033,893 12,656 

1.39S 3 3.665 1,342 8,150 6,587 1,298 ’1,253 

800 I 2,340 382 3,402 1,914 400 ! 315 


147 


S,0O-J 

» 702 


» / D I J 

I no i ^0 

; 425 60 

.1 102 I QI 

; 6.049 I 3,165 

■; 4.1 j 3 

• ; 63 j :7 


r88 lOI 


Distilleries . ■ 5 I .N.agpu , [ub buipore, ] 12 4 

! Raipur .ui.l Se.ini. j I 

Tobacco (Bln) factory... 164 j Bhandara 5-545 ! 2,133 

Garden i 1 R.aipur . ! 17 | 

Furniture industries ... 9 R.iipur .\kol'., Xa-'pur,’ 284! 2 3 

T u b b -1 1 p 0 r '• sn-i 

Sauuor. 1 

Industries connected 21 .... 337 1.147 i 3 

with building ' 1 

Cement w rks ... in Jiibbii'pcre an i R dp 1 r 2,102 jr.iej. i-S 

Stone cutting factory . i Niup-ir .... 151 i 3 

Cap factorv i ] to 1 : I 

Construction of means 21 3835 ! t88 loi 

of transport. 

Railway ii orkshop .. iS ' Saugj., .-M.ol i, C ’ upur, 3,5^13 ( -SS 82 

I Id .as'iaugaba' i .111 1 Jub- 
I bulpcre. 

Traniwiv ivoik.siiop i | Bha 'ii..r,i ...- i [.a , . 9 

hlotor car repa r or'u- 2 ) '.a nu: anil ] ubo i 0 're 144 . ... ro 

shop I 

Production and trans- i N-ygpur 54 

mission of physical j 

forces .The Electric i 

Supply Company I. ■ 

Industries of luxury, 10 ] Chbm iwar.i, Ra pur, 620 ... ! 6 

printing press. - jubbulpore and N.ig- 

p'-'i- I ! 

Drainage works ...| i Nagpur .. 24 ' 3 1 


595 

2 

',325 

i 060 

4.743 

I 4,673 

-SgS 

67 

I 

492 

i 25 

1-323 

! 996 

217 

57 

1 

491 

! 

807 

504 

84 

10 


I 


4:6 

; 492 

m 

2.941 

69 

11,378 2,476 

6,616 

1 S.240 

757 

1,410 

2 


1 2,476 

1 

ml 793 

j 1,530 

' 720 

1,313 

62 

1,705 

! ’’’ 

j 3 755 

1 3,696 

' 29 

14 

1 5 

c 


,1 ; 

' 6 

2 

4 


! 

... 

1 67 

8 

! D 

1 

4 


16 

7 

( 



53 


! 120 

... 

t lie 

S 

9 

107 


453 



10 

40 

1 1 

323 

50 

563 

178 

1.611 

1,086 

1 

243 j 

100 

'5 

69 

17 

1 2 

, 

... 

144 

35 

417 

)6i 

77S 

c6o 

204 1 

79 


77 


S61 

426 

39 1 

121 


197 

73 


216 

“T [ 



41 


15 

44 

i 

s; 

• •• 

12 


61 

25 

' 

95 


105 


223 

60 


8 


32 

... 

56 

80 

6 [ 

5 


- 

75 



■ 1 

498 

7 

2517 

1. 104 

1.046 

-5^ 

1,084 i 

8 


6 


2g 

3 


3 


rj 


i3 

15 

S' i 

37 


Q2 ■ 
" ! 


-3“ 

12 

5 

438 

7 

2,382 1 

1,104 

1.555 

520 

1,070 

2 



... 

- 1 



27 • 


170 1 


73 1 

“ 

7 

381 

50 . 


56 

I,C33 

S62 

:d5 , 

37'’ 

> t 

; 

50 

1,071 

847 

165 

I 


^ 1 


I ' 

I- 


I 


10 - 





,049 

44 

I 190 ' 


1453 

^43 

42 

973 

44 ’ 

I, ''St ! 


I 1 i 

147 


5; 


37 i 


.iO 


2 

20 


7^ ! 

1 


to 



8 

... 

Z 2 

! 

... 

34 



103 1 


1 

402 ■ 

1 

... 1 

104 

1 

s 

I ' 

1 


5 

t 


17 

3 j 

... 


404 82 
598 107 
350 7S 


841 129 

54° 131 

372 76 

1,0.32 226 
371 ' 33 
289 49 


45S 54 

10: 65 

350 ... 

28 33 

'0 I 39 

524 1 14 

176 ... 
657 163 

416 49 

439 41 

721 167 
310 76 

141 ... 

S96 57 

6.350 , .. 
335 193 
70 ... 

' 37S 137 

i 33 13 

364 205 
7 34 

473 102 

470 101 
566 242 

49 II 

53 :o 


i 


I 
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CHAPTER XII.— OCCUPATION. 


Subsidiary Table XI. — Particulars of Establishments 


Establishments employing 20 or more persons. 

INDUS 

All 

Indus- 

tries. 

Mines. 

1 

Coal 

mines. 

i 

1 

I 

Man- 

ganese 

mines. 

'Quarriei 

i 

hard 

rocks. 

1 

5 Lime 
stone 
.quarries 

1 

j 

Stone 

quarries. 

Textile 

and 

con- 

nected 

Indus- 

tries. 

I 

1 

1 

i 

i 

Cotton 
’ spinning 

1 and 

weaving 

1 mills. 

1 

1 

j 

1 

I 

a 

I 

i 8 

1 

i 

i ^ 

s 

6 

i 

I 7 

s 

9 

10 

A. — Total Establishments. 

C 1921 .. 

468 

! 

i 

16 

I 

40 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j >55 

1 

' )2 


(1911... 

307 

i 45 

1 

5 

40 

7 

1 

s 

2 

163 

1 

' 10 

(i) Directed by Government or Local 

^1921... 

7 

1 



i 


I 

I 

1 

authority. 

L 1911... 

8 

j 1 

I 

... 

... 


... 

»»» 

... 

(ii) Directed by Registered Companies 

ngai... 

117 

1 37 

16 

2J 

... 


... 

44 

j 

! S 

1 


ugH". 

129 

1 21 

1 

3 

18 

I 

I 


70 

i 8 

(iii) Owned by private persons 

pgai... 

344 

1 

>9 

••• 

>9 

4 

3 

I 

III 

i 

4 


C 1911 .. 

170 

23 

1 1 

22 

6 

4 

2 

93 

2 

(a) Europeans or Anglo-Indians ... ! 

f 1921 .. 

19 

2 

•• 

2 

... 


) 

6 

*n 

1 

1 1911... 

14 

2 

I 

1 I 

1 I 

1 

f 

1 

... 

... 

{ b ) Indians ... ... i 

1 1921- 

I 

318 

•7 

... 

>7 

4 

3 

j I 

103 

4 

( 

L 1911.., 

156 

21 

... 

21 

5 

3 

I 2 

93 

2 

(c) Others ... . . ! 

f 1921,., 

7 

... 

- 


... 

... 

\ 

i 

1 

2 

... 

1 

[ igii .. 

! 


1 


... 

... 

! - 

... 

... 

6.— Number of persons employed. | 

[ 1921 - 

t 

78,798 

1 

23,707 

j 

9.562 1 

[ 

>4, '45 

3,355 

2,116 

>,239 

29,063 

18,807 


. 191X... 

56,618 

14,802 

3,024 j 

11,778 

78S 

i 

546 

242 

26,965 

13,374 

{ a ) Direction, Supervision and Cleri- J 

1921,., 

7.279 

1.45* 

825 

626 ; 

79 

69 

10 

2,857 

1,428 


. 1911... 

2,679 

285 j 

117 

i68 j 

18 

>5 

3 

1,481 

793 

( b ) Skilled workmen ... 5 

1921... 

26,404 ’ 

1 

5 , 006 j 

2,721 

2,285 

S >7 

516 1 

I 

>3.570 

12,134 

i 

ip'i... 

13,808 

*.387 

1,214 

>73 

77 

24 I 

1 

53 

9,211 

7,826 

{c) Unskilled labonr ... ) 

192X... 

4S,»>S 

17,250 

6,016 

1 1,234 

2.7S9 

>,S3> 1 

t,228 

12,636 

5.24s 

C 

rgii... 

40,131 

13, >30 

1,693 
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Subsidiary Table xi. — Particulars of Establishments 



A.— Total Establishments, 


(i) Directed by Governu'ent or 

authority. lign. 


f 1921. 

(ii) Directed by Registered Companies j 

C1911, 


(iii) Owned by private persons 


( 1921. 

C ion, 


(n) Europeans or Anglo-Indians ,,, | 
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^ 1921- 
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cal. ) 
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employing 20 OR MORE PERSONS IN 1911 AND 192I. — {Concld.) 


TRIES,— (Co«W.) 
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